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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Eafern  Methods'  of  doing  Perfons  Ho- 

*  nour . 

/  jgtp  •  .  -  ’ '  _  .  ■  v 

4.  '  f  •  ' 

Observation  L 

OF  thefe  the  prefenting  gifts  Is  one  of  the 
moft  univerfal ;  and  the  life  of  them 
was,  as  well  as  is,  much  more  ex¬ 
tend  ve  in  the  Eaft  than  with  us. 

Such  as  are  prejudiced  againft  the  Sacred 
Hiftory,  and  unacquainted  with  Eafern  cuf 
toms ,  may  be  ready,  from  the  donations  to 
the  Prophets,  to  imagine  they  were  a  merce¬ 
nary  fet  of  people,  and  rudely  to  rank  them 
with  cunning-men  and  fortune-tellers ,  who  will 
not  from  principles  of  benevolence  reveal 
thofe  fecrets,  or  foretell  thofe  future  events, 
of  the  perfect  knowledge  of  which  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  pofTefTed,  but  demand  of  the 
anxious  enquirer  a  large  reward.  This, 
however,  will  make  impreffions  on  none  but 
thofe  who  know  not  the  oriental  ufages, 
which  Maundrell  long  fmee  applied,  with 
fuch  clearnefs  and  force,  to  one  of  the  moft: 
exceptionable  paffages  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
that  he  has  fufficiently  fatisfied  the  mind 
Vol.  II.  '  B  upon 
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upon  this  point.  As  he  has  expreffiy  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  a  paffage  of  Scripture,  it  would 
not  have  been  agreeable  to  my  defign  to  have 
mentioned  this  circumftance,  had  I  not  had 
fame  additional  remarks  to  make  upon  this 
head,  which  poffibly  may  not  be  ungrateful 
to  the  curious  reader,  and  which  therefore  I 
fhall  here  fet  down.  I  fuppofe  my  reader 
acquainted  with  Maundrell ;  but  it  will  be 
proper,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  firft  to 
recite  at  full  length  that  paffage  in  him  I  re¬ 
fer  to. 

“  Phurfday,  March  n.  This  day  we  all 
dined  at  Conful  Haftings’s  houfe;  and  af- 
“  ter  dinner  went  to  wait  upon  Oft  an  the 
Baffa  of  Tripoli,  having  firft  fent  our 
prefent,  as  the  manner  is  among  the 
“  Turks,  to  procure  a  propitious  recep- 
“  tion. 

“  It  is  counted  uncivil  to  vi/it  in  this  country 
without  an  offering  in  hand.  All  great  men 
expeft  it  as  a  kind  of  tribute  due  to  their 
“  charafter  and  authority;  and  look  upon 
“  themfelves  as  affronted \  and  indeed  de- 
(£  frauded ,  when  this  compliment  is  omitted. 
“  Even  in  familiar  vifits  amongft  inferior 
£<  people,  you  fliall  feldom  have  them  come 
“  without  bringing  a  flower,  or  an  orange, 
or  fome  other  fuch  token  of  their  refpedt 
i£  to  the  perfon  vifited  :  the  Turks  in  this 
point  keeping  up  the  ancient  oriental  cuf- 
“  tom  hinted  i  Sam .  ix.  7.  If  we  go  (fays 
“  Saul)  what  fall  we  bring  the  man  of  God? 

“  there 
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u  there  is  not  a  prefent ,  &c,  which  words 
**  are  queftionlefs  to  be  underftood  in  con- 
€f  formity  to  this  eaftern  Cuftom,  as  relating 

to  a  token  of  refpedt,  and  not  a  price  of 
“  divination 

Maundrell  doth  not  tell  us  what  the  pre¬ 
fent  was  which  they  made  Oftan.  It  will  be 
more  entirely  fatisfying  then  to  the  mind  to 
obferve,  that  in  the  Eaft  they  not  only  uni- 
verfally  fend  before  them  a  prefent,  or  carry 
one  with  them,  efpecially  when  they  vifit 
fuperiors,  either  civil  or  eccleflaftical ;  but 
that  this  prefent  is  frequently  a  piece  of  mo¬ 
ney  ,  and  that  of  7io  very  great  value.  So 
Dr.  Pococke  tells  us,  that  he  prefented  an 
Arab  Sheik  of  an  illuftrions  defcent  on  whom 
he  waited,  and  who  attended  him  to  the  an- 
cient  Hierapolis,  with  a  piece  of  money  which 
he  was  told  he  expeSed a ;  and  that  in  Aigypt 
an  Aga  being  diffatisfied  with  the  prefent  he 
made  him,  he  fent  for  the  Dodtor’s  fervant, 
and  told  him,  that  he  ought  to  have  given 
him  a  piece  of  cloth,  and,  if  he  had  none, 
two  fequins ,  worth  about  a  guinea,  muff  be 
brought  to  him,  otherwife  he  ftiould  fee  no 
more,  with  which  demand  he  complied  h 
In  one  cafe  a  piece  of  money  was  expeffedy  in 
'  the  other  two  fequins  demanded \  A  trifling 
prefent  of  money  to  a  perfon  of  diftinction 
amongft  us  would  be  an  affront ;  it  is  not 
fo  however,  it  feems,  in  the  Eaft.  Agree- 


*  P.  26,  27.  a  Vol.  2.  p.  167.  3  Vol.  1.  p.  119, 
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bly  to  thefe  accounts  of  Pococke,  we  are  told 
in  the  travels  of  Egmont  and  Hey  man,  that 
the  well  of  Jofeph  in  the  caftle  of  Cairo  is  not 
to  be  feen  without  leave  from  the  Command¬ 
ant  ;  which  having  obtained,  they  in  return 
prefented  him  with  a  fequin 4.  Thefe  in- 
fiances  are  curious  exemplifications  of  Mix 
Maundreli’s  account  of  the  nature  of  feme 
of  the  Eaftern  prefents,  and  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted  in  cohesions  of  the 
kind  I  am  now  making. 

How  much  happier  was  the  cultivation 
of  Mr.  Maundrell’s  genius  than  of  St. 
Jerome’s !  Though  this  father  lived  fo  many 
years  in  the  Eaft,  and  might  have  advan- 
tageoufly  applied  the  remains  of  their  ancient 
cuftoms  to  the  elucidation  of  Scripture,  to 
which  if  he  was  a  ftranger,  he  muft  have 
been  an  egregioufly  negligent  obferver  ;  yet 
we  find  him,  in  his  comment  on  Micah  lii. 
ii,  roundly  declaring,  that  by  a  Prophet’s 
receiving  money,  his  prophejying  became  divi¬ 
nation .  And  when  he  afterwards  mentions 
this  cafe  of  Saul  s  application  to  Samuel,  as 
what  he  forefaw  might  be  objected  to  him, 
he  endeavours  to  avoid  the  difficulty,  by  fay¬ 
ing,  We  do  not  find  that  Samuel  accepted 
it,  or  that  they  even  ventured  to  offer  it ;  or 
if  it  muft  be  fuppofed  that  he  received  it, 
that  it  was  rather  to  be  confidered  as  money 
prefented  to  the  tabernacle ,  than  the  rewards 

*  Vol.  2.  p.  76. 
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of  prophefying  \  How  embarraffed  was  the 
Saint  by  a  circumftance  capable  of  the  moll 
dear  explanation  !  Fond  of  allegorizing,  he 
neglected  the  fureft  methods  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  for  which  he  had  peculiar  advantages : 
how  different  are  the  rewards  of  divination, 
which  were  to  be  earned ,  from  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  prefents  that  were  made  to  perfons  of 
figure  upon  being  introduced  into  their  pre¬ 
fence  ! 

Before  I  quit  this  Obfervation,  I  cannot 
forbear  remarking,  that  there  are  other  things 
prefen  ted  in  the  Eaft,  befides  money,  which 
appear  to  us  extremely  low  and  mean,  un¬ 
worthy  the  quality  of  thofe  that  offer  them, 
or  of  thofe  to  whom  they  are  prefented ;  and 
confequently  that  we  muft  be  extremely  un¬ 
qualified  to  judge  of  thefe  oriental  compli¬ 
ments.  In  what  light  might  an  European 
wit  place  the  prefent  of  a  Governor  of  an 
^Egyptian  village,  who  fent  to  a  Britifh.  Con - 
jul  fifty  eggs  as  a  mark  of  refpe£l 6,  and  that 
in  a  country  where  they  are  fo  cheap  as  to 
be  fold  at  the  rate  of  ten  for  a  penny 7? 

5  Prophetae  Hierufalem  in  pecunia  divinabant,  nefcien- 
tes  aliud  efle  prophetiam,  aliud  divinationem  :  — Vide- 
bantur  fibi  quidem  efte  Prophetae  :  fed  quia  pecumam  acci - 
piebant ,  prophetia  ipjorum  facta  eft  druinatio. — Nee  quen- 
qnam  moveat  illud  quod  in  primo  Regum  libro  Iegimus  : 
Sauivolentem  ire  ad  Samuelem  dixifte  puero  fuo,  &c:  non 
enim  fcriptum  eft,  quod  Samuel  acceperit  :  aut  quod  illi 
obtulerint. — Sed  fac  eum  accepiffe,  ftipes  magis  aeftiman- 
dae  funt  tabernaculi,  quam  munera  prophetiae.  6  Pq~ 
cocke’s  Trav.  Vol.  1.  p.  17.  7  Seven  or  eight  for  a 

piedine,  or  three  farthings.  Pococke,  Vol.  1.  p.  260. 
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Observation  II. 

What  the  prefents  were  that  were  made 
the  ancient  Prophets,  we  are  not  always 
told ;  but  all  the  particulars  of  that  made 
by  Jeroboam’s  Queen  to  the  Prophet  Ahijah 
are  given  us,  i  Kings  xiv,  3.  I  very  much 
queftion,  however,  whether  that  was  any 
part  of  the  difguife  fhe  affumed,  as  an  emi¬ 
nent  Prelate  fuppofes ?,  who  imagines  fhe 
prefented  him  with  luch  things  as  might 
make  the  Prophet  think  her  to  be  a  country* 
woman,  rather  than  a  courtier . 

It  undoubtedly  was  not  a  prefent  that  pro - 
claimed  royalty,  that  would  have  been  con¬ 
trary  to  Jeroboam’s  intention  that  fhe  fhould 
be  concealed  ;  but  it  doth  not  appear  to  have 
been,  in  the  eftimation  of  the  Eaft,  a  prefenj 
only  fit  for  a  country-woman  to  have  made  : 
for  d’Arvieux  tells  us,  that  when  he  waited 
on  an  Arab  Emir,  his  mother  and  filter,  to 
gratify  whpfe  curiofity  that  vifit  was  made, 
fent  him,  early  in  the  morning  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  their  camp,  a  prefent  of  paltry,  ho¬ 
ney,  frefh  butter,  with  a  bafon  of  fweet- 
meats  of  Damafcus  *:  now  this  prefent  dif¬ 
fers  but  little  from  that  of  Jeroboam’s  wife, 
who  carried  loaves,  crackneils,  (or  rather 
cakes  enriched  with  feeds,)  and  a  crufe  of 
honey,  and  was  made  by  princeffes  that 

1  See  Patrick  on  1  Kings  xiv,  3.  *  Voy.  dans  la  PaL 

parja  Roque,  p.  5c, 
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avowed  their  quality-  The  prefent  then  of 
Jeroboam’s  wife  did  not  difcover  her  quality, 
but  it  was  not  fo  mean  a  prefent  as  the  Bi- 
fliop  feems  to  fuppofe. 

Sir  John  Chardin  tells  us,  fomewhere  in 
his  travels,  of  an  officer  whole  bufinefs  it 
was  to  regifter  the  prefents  that  were  made 
to  his  matter,  or  miftrefs ;  and  I  have  fince 
found  the  fame  practice  obtains  at  the  Otto¬ 
man  court :  for  Egmont  and  Hevman,  fpeak- 
ing 3  of  the  prefents  made  there  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  circumcifion  of  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior’s  children,  tell  us  that  all  thefe  dona¬ 
tions,  with  the  time  when,  and  on  what  oc~ 
cafion  given,  were  carefully  regiftered  in  a 
book  for  that  purpofe.  If  a  colleftion  of 
papers  of  this  fort,  belonging  to  the  Baffiaw 
of  Gaza,  the  Mofolem  of  Jerufalem,  or  the 
Arab  Emirs  of  the  Holy-Land,  were  put 
into  our  hands ;  or  if  our  countrymen,  that 
refide  in  the  Levant,  were  to  furnifh  us  with 
minute  accounts  of  the  prefents  made  there 
which  come  to  their  knowledge,  it  would 
be  not  only  an  amufing  curiofity,  but  would 
enable  us,  I  make  no  queftion,  to  produce 
inftances  of  modem  gifts  parallel  to  thofe 
that  are  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  hiftofy, 
in  almoft  all  cafes,  and  if  not  abfolutely  in 
all,  I  dare  fay  fimilar  to  thofe  that  appear 
moft  odd  to  us,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it 
would  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  rationale 
of  them  much  better  than  we  do  now. 

3  Vol  i.  p.  214* 
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Thus  the  making  prefents  of  eatables,  not 
only  to  thofe  that  were  upon  a  journey, 
which,  in  a  country  where  they  carried  their 
own  provifions  with  them,  was  perfedfly  natu¬ 
ral  ;  but  to  thofe  whom  they  vifited  in  their 
own  houfes,  as  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  did  to 
Ahijah,  and  fome  of  them  perfons  of  great 
diftinftion,  as  Saul  would  have  done  to  Sa¬ 
muel,  the  Judge  of  Ifrael  as  well  as  a  Pro¬ 
phet,  had  not  all  his  provifions  been  expended, 
in  a  journey  which  proved  more  tedious 
than  he  expedted,  appears  to  have  been  a 
cuftom  perfectly  conformable  to  what  is  at 
prefent  praftifed  in  the  Eaft,  and  had  a 
ground  for  it  in  nature,  which  modern  tra¬ 
vellers  have  explained  to  us. 

e*  Thiscuftom,,  (of  making  prefents,)  fays 
Maillet4,  is  principally  obferved  in  tht  fre- 
6 6  quent  <vifts  which  they  make  one  another 
“  through  the  courfe  of  the  year,  which 
are  always  preceded  by  prefents  of  fowls, 
jfheep,  rice,  coffee,  and  other  provifions  of 
different  kinds.  Thefe  vifits,  which  rela- 
“  tions  and  friends  make  regularly  to  each 
other,  wrere  in  ufe  among  the  ancient 
46  ./Egyptians,  and  though  they  are  often 
“  made  without  going  out  of  the  fame  city, 
yet  they  never  faif -of  lafting  three  or  four 
“  days,  and  fometimes  eight.  They  carry 
all  their  family  with  them,  if  they  have 
<c  any;  and  the  cuftom  is,  as  I  have  juft 
€e  obferved,  to  fend  prefents  before-hand, 

4  Let.  ii.  p.  137. 
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c  proportionate  to  their  rank,  and  the  num- 
**  her  of  their  attendants.  ’ 

When  they  confulted  a  Prophet  then,  the 
Eailern  modes  required  a  prefent ;  and  they 
might  think  it  was  right  rather  to  prefent 
him  with  eatables  than  other  things,  becaufe 
it  frequently  happened  that  they  were  de¬ 
tained  there  fome  time,  waiting  the  anfwer 
of  God,  during  which  time  hofpitality  would 
require  the  Prophet  to  alk  them  to  take  fome 
repaft  with  him.  And  as  the  Prophet  would 
naturally  treat  them  with  fome  regard  to  their 
quality,  they  doubtlefs  did  then,  as  the  JE- 
gyptians  do  now,  proportion  their  prefents 
to  their  avowed  rank  and  number  of  attend  ¬ 
ants.  The  prefent  of  Jeroboam’s  wife  was 
that  of  a  woman  in  affluent  circumftances, 
though  it  by  no  means  determined  her  to  be 
a  princefs.  That  made  to  the  Prophet  Sa¬ 
muel,  was  the  prefent  of  a  perfon  that  ex¬ 
pended  to  be  treated  like  a  man  in  loose  life ; 
how  great  then  muft  be  his  furprize,  firft  to 
be  treated  with  diftinguifhed  honour  in  a 
large  company,  and  then  to  be  anointed  king 
over  Ifrael ! 

But  though  this  feems  to  have  been  the 
original  ground,  of  prefenting  common  eat¬ 
ables  to  perfons  who  were  vifited  at  their 
own  houfes,  1  would  by  no  means  be  under- 
flood  to  affirm  they  have  always  kept  to  this, 
and  prefented  eatables  when  they  expected  to 
flay  with  them  and  take  fome  repail,  and  other 
things  when  they  did  not.  Accuracy  is  not 

to 
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to  be  expefted  in  fuch  matters :  the  obfer- 
vation  however  naturally  accounts  for  the  rife 
of  this  fort  of  prefents. 

In  other  cafes,  the  prefents  that  anciently 
were,  and  of  late  have  been  wont  to  be  made  to 
eminent  perfonages  for  ftudy  and  piety,  were 
large  fums  of  money s,  or  veftments  :  fo  the 
prefent  that  a  Syrian  Nobleman  would  have 
made  to  an  Ifraelitifh  Prophet,  with  whom 
he  did  not  expecl  to  fay  any  time,  or  indeed 
to  enter  his  houfe ,  Behold,  I  thought  he 

“  will  furely  come  out  to  me9  and  Brand,  and 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God, 
and  ftrike  his  hand  over  the  place,  and  re- 
“  cover  the  leper 6,”  confided  of  ten  talents 
of  fiver,  and  fix  thoufand  pieces  of  gold, 
and  ten  changes  of  raiment .  It  is  needlefs  to 
mention  the  pecuniary  gratifications  that 
have  been  given  to  men  of  learning  in  the 
Eaft  in  later  times ;  but  as  to  vefments,  d’Her- 
belot ?  tells  us,  that  Bokhteri,  an  illuftrious 
poet  of  Cufah  in  the  ninth  century,  had  fo 
many  prefents  made  him  in  the  courfe  of  his 
life,  that  at  his  death  he  was  found  poffeffed 

[*  Sums  of  money  are  prefented  alfo  to  others ,  by  Princes 
and  Great  Perfonages.  So  Sir  J.  Chardin  obferves,  in  his 
MS,  on  occahon  of  Jofeph’s  being  faid  to  have  given  Ben¬ 
jamin  three  hundred  pieces  of  filver,  Gen.  45,  22,  that 
the  Kings  of  Alia  almoft  always  make  prefents  of  this 
kind  to  Ambaffadors,  and  to  other  ftrangers  of  confidera- 
tion  who  have  brought  them  prefents.  So  the  Khalife 
Mahadi,  according  to  d’Herbelot,  gave  an  Arab  that  had 
entertained  him  in  the  deiert,  a  veil:, and  a  purfe  of  filver.] 

6  2  Kings  5.  11,  7  P.208,  209. 
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of  an  hundred  complete  fuits  of  clothes,  two 
hundred  fhirts,  and  five  hundred  turbants* 
An  indifputable  proof  of  the  frequency  with 
which  prefents  of  this  kind  are  made  in  the 
Levant  to  men  of  ftudy  :  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  fine  illuftration  of  Job’s  defcription 
of  the  treafures  of  the  Eaft  in  his  days,  con¬ 
fiding  of  raiment  as  well  as  filver ,  j  ob  xxvii. 
16,  17  8. 


Observation  IIL 

[They  not  only  make  prefents  of  provi - 
fions,  but  of  other  things  which  they  imagine 
may  be  acceptable,  and  in  particular  of  con¬ 
veniences  for  the  making  their  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  more  agreeable. 

So  when  Dr.  Perry  travelled  in  fEgypt, 
and  vifited  the  temple  at  Luxor,  he  fays, 

[8  So  Sir  J.  Chardin  tells  us  in  his  note  here,  that  it  is 
cujlomary  through  all  the  Eajl  to  gather  together  an  immenfe 
collection  of  furniture  and  clothes,  for  their  fafbions  never 
alter .  They  heap  them  up  in  wardrobes ,  as  they  heap  up  mud 
for  morter  in  building.  This  is  the  ground  of  this  metaphor . 

I  have  fome  doubt  however,  I  mu  ft  confefs,  of  the 
juftnefs  of  this  account  of  the  ground  of  this  image.  If 
it  means  any  thing  more  than  what  is  mentioned  Zecha 
9.  3,  which  I  much  queftion,  I  fhould  fay  that  poffibly, 
as  the  word  mandated  duf  Signifies  plaifering ,  and  that  ren¬ 
dered  clay,  morter ,  the  heaping  up  Silver  like  plaiftering  may 
point  out  the  piling  up  filver,  againft  the  walls  of  their  apart¬ 
ments,  as  if  they  had  been  plaiftered  with  filver  ;  and  the 
preparing  raiment  as  morter,  may  poffibly  refer  to  the 
walls  covered  with  bitumen,  or  morter  of  a  dark  colour, 
veftments  being  heaped  up  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
thefe  repositories  of  theirs.  But  the  more  Simple  interpre¬ 
tation,  i  firft  pointed  cut,  feenqs  much  preferable.] 
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“  We  were  entertained  by  the  Cafhif  here 
“  with  great  marks  of  civility  and  favour: 
“  he  fent  us,  in  return  of  our  prefents,  feve- 
“  ral  fheep,  a  good  quantity  of  bread,  eggs, 
“  bar  (lacks.  See1/’  Thefe  bardacks  he  had 
deferibed  a  little  before 4,  in  fpeaking  of  a 
town  called  Kenne :  “  Its  chief  manufac- 
“  tory,”  he  there  tells  us,  “is  in  bardacks, 

* (  to  coo]  and  refrefh  their  water  in,  by  means 
“  of  which  it  drinks  very  cool  and  pleafant 
“  in  the  hotteft  feafons  of  the  year.  They 
“  make  an  inconceivable  quantity  of  thefe, 
“  which  they  diftribute  to  Cairo ,  and  all 
“  other  parts  of  /Egypt.  They  fend  them 
“  down  in  great  floats,  confuting  of  many 
“  thoufands,  lathed  together  in  fuch  a  man- 
“  ner  as  to  bear  the  weight  of  feveral  people 
“  upon  them.  We  purchafed  a  good  many 
“  of  them  for  the  fancy,  at  fo  inconfiderable 
“  a  price  as  twenty  pence  an  hundred ;  and 
“‘are  really  furprifed  how  they  could  make 
“  them  for  it.” 

Here  we  fee  earthen  vejfels  prefented  to  the 
Doftor,  and  thofe  of  a  very  cheap  kind,  along 
with  proviflons,  and  this  apparently  becaufe 
they  are  of  great  ufe  in  that  country  for  cool¬ 
ing  their  water.  Perhaps  we  fiiall  be  lei's 
furprifed  after  reading  this,  at  the  bafons  and 
earthen  vejfels  prefented  to  David  at  Maha- 
naim,  by  fome  of  the  great  men  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  along  with  flieep,  flour, 
honey,  &c.  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29.] 

x  P.  3463  347*  a  P-  339j  340- 
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But  though  nothing  is  more  cuftomary  in 
the  Levant  than  the  giving  and  receiving  of 
prefents,  and  perfons  of  the  moft  exalted 
chara&ets  for  dignity,  virtue,  or  piety,  make 
in  common  no  difficulty  of  receiving  them, 
there  are  fome  inftances  however  of  thofe 
that  have  refufed  them. 

So  Monf.  Maillet  tells  us,  that  at  the  cir- 
cumcifion  of  their  children  they  are  com¬ 
monly  wont  to  receive  prefents  1 ;  neverthe¬ 
less  he  tells  us  that  Ifhmael,  who  was  Ba- 
fhaw  of  ftigypt  while  he  refided  there,  and 
whofe  only  fon  was  circumcifed  while  he 
was  in  that  high  office,  refufed  to  accept  any 
prefents  on  that  occafion,  (though  every  one, 
according  to  his  refpeftive  rank  and  quality, 
was  prepared  to  make  him  a  prefent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Turkifh  cufrom,  and  though  Ifh- 
mael’s  expences  were  extremely  great,)  the 
French  Confuhs  excepted,  which  he  had  the 
politenefs  to  receive,  telling  the  interpreters 
that  he  had  determined  not  to  accept  oj  any  pre¬ 
fents,  but  that  he  could  not  refufe  this  mark 
of  friendship  from  the  Conful  of  France,  for 
whom  his  was  the  moft  fincere  \ 

This  was  very  extraordinary,  Maillet  fays, 
indeed  the  moft  extraordinary  thing  in  that 
folemnity,  which  he  reprefents  as  one  of  the 
moft  pompous  fpectacles  in  the  world.  What 

1  Let.  ii.  p.  136.  aLet.  10.  p.  79. 
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the  occafion  of  Iftimael’s  departure  from  efta- 
blifhed  ufages  was,  we  are  not  told  :  he  had 
doubtlefs  his  reafons.  Elifha  alfo  had  his 
for  not  receiving  the  prefent  brought  him  by 
Naaman,  2  Kings  v.  16;  who  yet  accepted 
that  brought  by  Hazael,  Ch.  viii.  9.  What 
thofe  reafons  were,  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
I  dare  fay,  that  affigned  by  Bifhop  Patrick, 
or  rather  Abarbinel,  was  not  among  them — 
that  the  one  prefented  him  with  filver,  and 
gold,  and  raiment,  and  fuch  like  things  of 
value,  whereas  the  other  made  him  a  prefent 
of  food,  bread  and  wine,  fruit  and  fowl, 
which  was  a  ft  prefent  for  the  Prophet,  who 
might  be  prefumed  to  be  weary  with  his 
journey.  According  to  oriental  notions,  there 
was  no  greater  impropriety  in  accepting  a 
prefent  of  filver  and  gold,  than  of  provifions ; 
it  is  fufficient  to  obferve  that  on  fome  occa- 
fions  they  think  proper  to  decline  prefent s,  with¬ 
out  having  any  objection  to  the  nature  of' 
them.  Secular  men,  in  fome  cafes,  have  re- 
fufed  them  as  well  as  the  Old  Prophets,  but 
in  common  they  are  prefented  to  all  people 
of  diftindtion. 

IV.  Observation  V. 

When  d’Arvieux  attended  that  Arab  Emir 
whom  I  mentioned  under  the  fecond  Obfer- 
vation,  a  veffel  happened  to  be  fhipwrecked 
on  that  coaft.  The  Emir  perceived  it  from 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  immediately 

repaired 
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repaired  to  the  fhore  to  profit  by  the  misfor¬ 
tune.  Staying  fome  time,  it  grew  fo  late 
that  he  determined  to  fpend  the  night  there, 
under  his  tents,  and  ordered  flipper  to  be 
got  ready.  “  Nothing/'  fays  d'Arvieux, 
“  was  more  eafy ;  for  every  body  at  Tar- 
“  toura,”  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
town  the  Emir  then  was,)  “vyed  with  each 
“  other  as  to  the  prefents  they  brought  of 
“  meat,  fowl,  game,  fruit,  coffee,  &c.” 
Were  they  not  prefents  of  this  kind  that  the 
children  of  Belial  negledted  to  bring,  i  Sam, 
x.  2 7  ? 

A  band  of  men,  we  are  told,  whofe  hearts 
God  had  touched,  went  with  Saul,  when  he 
returned  home  from  Gibeah  :  what  for  ? 
Doubtlefs  to  attend  him  in  expeditions  a- 
gainft  the  enemies  of  their  country  :  in  thofe 
expeditions  the  places  through  or  near  which 
he  palTed,  feem  to  have  furnifhed  him  and 
his  men  with  provifions,  as  the  Arabs  of 
Tartoura  did  this  Emir;  but  fome  fons  of 
Belial,  fome  perverfe  towns,  or  fome  unhap- 
pily-difpofed  particular  perfons  of  wealth  and 
figure,  refufed  to  pay  him  this  compliment, 
defpifing  thefe  efforts  of  his  againft  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  their  country,  till  the  affair  with  the 
Ammonites  perfectly  fettled  his  authority. 
Whether  the  refraftorinefs  of  thefe  people 
was  the  caufe  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  fay, 
but  it  feems  fufficiently  plain  that  he  had 
difmiffed  this  band  of  men,  before  that  ex¬ 
ploit  of  his  againft  the  Ammonites,  and  for 
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fome  time  before  had  led  a  lefs  public  and 
martial  life,  i  Sam.  xi.  5. 

In  like  manner  Gideon,  one  of  the  judges 
of  Ifrael,  expected  this  fort  of  compliment, 
and  met  with  the  like  infult,  which  he  fe- 
verely  punilhed,  Judg.  viii.  5,  8,  16,  17. 

We  are  told  indeed  by  fome  commenta¬ 
tors,  and  the  learned  Drufms  is  of  that  num¬ 
ber,  according  to  Pool ",  that  it  was  the 
cuftom  to  make  prefents  to  a  king  when  he 
was  inaugurated  but  I  do  not  know  on  what 
authority.  The  remark  of  Vatablus  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  fame  colleftion,  is  without  doubt 
very  inaccurate,  who,  upon  the  Chaldee  pa- 
rap  hr  aft’s  giving  this  fenfe  of  this  claufe,  they 
came  not  to  falute  him ,  fays,  this  ought  to  be 
underftood  of  the  firft  falutation,  which  was 
not  to  be  unattended  with  prefents .  Things 
muft  have  been  very  different  in  the  Eaft  an¬ 
ciently,  from  what  they  are  now,  if  every 
vijit  did  not  require  an  acknowledgment  of 
this  kind. 

As  to  the  ground  of  the  complaint  then 
that  they  brought  him  no  prefent,  I  fubmit 
it  to  the  reader  to  determine  which  is  the 
raoft  natural  fuppofition,  whether  that  of 
thofe  who  imagine,  the  complaint  relates  to 
fome  perfons  omitting  to  make  him  a  vifit 
of  congratulation,  as  the  Chaldee  paraphraft 
feems  to  think  s  or  of  thofe  who  apprehend, 
it  refers  to  the  negleft  of  accommodating 

1  Vide  Poll  Synin  Loc, 
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him,  in  his  marches  from  place  to  place, 
with  provilions  for  himfelf  and  attendants. 

Barziliai’s  and  other  people’s  fupplying 
David  at  Mahanaim  with  honey,  butter, 
fheep,  wheat,  &c,  on  thefe  grounds,  appears 
to  have  been  not  a  mere  aft  of  benevolence 
and  pity,  but  the  paying  him  the  wonted 
refpeft  with  which  their  princes  were  treat¬ 
ed  ;  and  confequently  acknowledging  him,  in 
the  beft  manner,  their  fovereign,  while  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Ifraelites  were  in  rebel¬ 
lion  againft  him . 

Observation  VI.  v4 

There  is  often  in  thefe  countries  a  great 
deal  of  pomp  and  parade  in  prefenting  their 
gifts  ;  and  that  mot  only  when  they  are  pre- 
fented  to  princes  or  governors  of  provinces, 
but  where  they  are  of  a  more  private  na¬ 
ture. 

Thus  Dr.  Ruffell  tells  us  *,  that  the  money 
that  the  bridegrooms  of  Aleppo  pay  for  their 
brides,  is  laid  out  in  furniture  for  a  cham¬ 
ber,  in  cloaths,  jewels,  or  ornaments  of 
gold,  for  the  bride,  whofe  father  makes  fome 
addition,  according  to  his  circumftances  $ 
which  things  are  lent  with  great  pomp  to  the 
bridegroom’s  houfe  three  days  before  the 
wedding.  The  like  management  obtains  in 
/Egypt,  and  is  very  livelily  defcribed  by 

1  P.  1 12. 
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Maillet,  in  his  account  of  that  country", 
where  thefe  gifts  are  carried  with  great  pomp 
too  to  the  bridegroom’s  houfe,  but  on  the 
marriage-day  itfelf,  and  immediately  before 
the  bride:  carpets,  cufliions,  mattrefles,  co¬ 
verlets,  pignates3,  difhes,  bafons,  jewels, 
trinkets  of  gold,  pearls,  girdles,  plate,  every 
thing  down  to  the  wooden  fandals  wrought 
with  mother-of-pearl,  which  they  call  cobcal. 
And  through  oflentation %  fays  this  writer,  they 
never  fail  to  load  upon  four  or  j five  horfes  what 
might  eafily  be  carried  by  one ;  in  like  man¬ 
ner  as  to  the  jewels,  trinkets,  and  other 
things  of  value,  they  place  in  fifteen  difhes 
what  a  fmgle  plate  would  very  well  hold. 

Something  of  this  pomp  feems  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Judges  iii.  18,  where  we  read  of 
making  an  end  of  ojfering  the  prefent ,  and  of  a 
number  of  people  that  bare  it,  all  which  ap¬ 
parently  points  out  the  introducing  with 
great  diftinftnefs,  as  well  as  ceremony,  every 
part  of  the  prefent  fent  to  this  ancient 
prince,  and  the  making  ufe  of  as  many 
hands  in  it  as  might  be,  conformably  to  the 
modern  ritual  of  the  Eaftern  courts.  But 
what  I  chiefly  take  notice  of  it  for,  is  to  il- 
luftrate  the  account  that  is  given  us  of  Ben- 
hadad’s  prefent  to  the  Prophet  Elifha,  which 
confifted  of  forty  camels  burthen  of  the  good 

things  of  Damafcus4.  This  Syrian  prince 

*  * 

s  Let.  io.  p.  86.  3  What  he  means  by  this  word,  I 

do  not  know.  4  2  Kings  8.  9. 
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without  doubt  fent  Elifha  a  prefent  anfwer- 
able  to  his  magnificence  ;  but  can  it  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  it  was  the  full  loading  of  forty 
camels,  and  at  the  fame  time  wholly  confift- 
ing  of  provifions ,  fuch  as  bread  and  wine, 
fruit  and  fowl,  as  a  Jewifh  Rabbi  fuppofed, 
if  I  underhand  Bifhop  Patrick  right 3? 

A  gentleman,  I  remember,  once  fhewed 
me  a  prodigious  tooth  in  his  poffeffion,  which 
apparently  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  mon- 
fters  of  the  deep,  -  but  was  found  by  one  of 
his  anceftors  among  the  treafures  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  who  was  fond  of  relics,  wrapped  up 
in  filk,  belides  two  or  three  outer  covers  of 
paper,  on  one  of  which  was  written,  A  tooth 
of  the  holy  Saint  Paul.  “  Don’t  you  think,’’ 
faid  the  humourous  poffeffor,  turning  him- 
felf  to  the  company  with  this  curiofity, 
“  that  Saint  Paul  had  a  fine  fet  of  grind - 
“  ers  ?”  One  would  imagine  thefe  commen¬ 
tators  muft  have  fuppofed  the  Prophet  Eli- 
fha’s  were  full  as  large,  to  be  able  to  make 
ufe  of  forty  camel-loads  of  provifions,  equi¬ 
valent  to  twenty  thoufand  pound  weight  6  at 
leaft,  during  his  flay  at  Damafcus. 

5  In  his  Com.  on  the  place.  6  See  Rufiell,  p.  56, 
who  tells  us  there,  that  the  Arab  camel  carries  one  hundred 
Rotoloes,  or  five  hundred  pounds  weight,  according  to 
which  forty  camel-loads  is  equal  to  twenty  thoufand 
pounds ;  but  the  T urlcman  cameFs  common  load  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  Rotoloes,  or  eight  hundred  pounds  weight : 
if  we  fuppofe  thefe  camels  of  Damafcus  were  only  of  the 
Arab  breed,  twenty  thoufand  pounds  weight  was  tfieir  pro¬ 
per  loading. 
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' 

The  true  light  in  which  we  are  doubtlefs 
to  confider  this  palfage  is,  that  the  various 
things  that  were  fent  to  Elifha  for  a  prefent, 
were  carried  for  fate  on  a  number  of  camels, 
and  that  no  fewer  than  forty  were  employed 
in  the  cavalcade ;  not  that  they  carried  each 
a  full  loading.  And  we  may  very  well  be¬ 
lieve  that  befides  eatables,  and  wine  of  Hel- 
bon,  fome  of  their  valuable  manufactures  of 
white  wool  7  were  contained  in  the  prefent : 
they  were  as  properly  the  good  things  of 
Damafcus,  as  the  produce  of  their  enchant¬ 
ing  gardens. 

O  BSERVAT  ION  VII. 

[That  prefent  that  the  children  of  Ifrael 
fent  to  Eglon  king  of  Moab,  which  I  was 
mentioning  under  the  laid  Obfervation,  was 
a  kind  of  tribute ,  or  an  acknowledgment  of 
inferiority  and fubjediion ;  and  the  prefents  that 
are  fent  to  powerful  princes,  by  other  kings, 
are  frequently  looked  upon  in  this  light  by 
thofe  that  receive  them. 

Sir  j.  Chardin  has  remarked,  that  prefents 
are  viewed  in  this  light ,  in  fuch  cafes,  not  only 
in  7  urkey ,  but  almofi  through  all  the  Levant ; 
and  he  very  juftly  applies  the  thought  to 
Pf.  Ixxii.  io.  Thofe  prefents  wrere  evi¬ 
dently  of  that  kind,  the  following  verfe 
puts  it  out  of  all  doubt ;  but  the  haughty 

7  Ezek.  2y.  iS.  , 
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Afiatic  princes  oftentimes  put  that  confti  no¬ 
tion  on  prefents  that  were  not  fent  with  any 
fuch  intention.  As  they  do  fo  now,  they  pro¬ 
bably  did  fo  anciently :  to  which  fame  lefs 
powerful  or  diftrefled  princes  might  the  more 
willingly  fubmit,  as  there  was  an  equivocal - 
nefs  in  thefe  marks  of  attention  paid  to  po¬ 
tent  princes.] 

Observation  VIII. 

Maillet,  in  that  paflage  I  quoted  in  the 
laft  article  but  one,  (peaks  diminutively  of  the 
the  cobcal,  or  wooden  fandals  of  the  ladies, 
which  are  carried  in  their  nuptial  proceffions 
with  the  reft ;  though,  according  to  his ownac- 
eount,  they  are  not  wholly  without  ornaments. 
Shoes  perhaps  of  this  kind  are  referred  to  by 
the  Prophet  Amos,  chap.  ii.  6,  where  Ihoes 
have  been  commonly,  and  it  appears  from 
hence  'withjujtnefs,  underftood  to  mean  feme- 
thing  of  a  trifling  value. 

The  Turkifh  officers,  and  “  alfb  their 
“  wives fays  Rauwolff,  fpeaking  of  Tri¬ 
poli  on  the  coaft  of  Syria1,  “  go  very  richly 
“  cloathed  with  rich  flowered  filks,  arti- 
“  ficially  made  and  mixed  of  feveral  co- 
“  lours.  But  thefe  cloaths  are  commonly 
€C  given  them  by  thofe  that  have  caufes  de- 
“  pending  before  them,  (for  they  do  not  love 
((  to  part  with  their  own  money,)  to  pro- 

’  P.  38, 
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“  mote  their  caufe,  and  to  be  favourable  to 
“  them.” 

I  fee  here,  methinks,  a  pifture  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Jewifh  Judges  that  Amos 
complains  of :  fiver  made  them,  pervert  the 
judgment  of  the  righteous ;  nay,  fo  mean  a 
piece  of  finery  as  a  pair  of  wooden  fandals  for 
their  wives  would  make  them  condemn  the 
innocent  poor,  who  could  not  afford  to  make 
them  a  prefent  of  equal  value. 

Amos  viii.  6.  is,  I  fuppofe,  to  be  under- 
ftood  in  the  fame  light :  the  rich  defrauding 
the  poor,  knowing  that  if  thofe  poor  com¬ 
plained,  they  could  carry  their  point  againft 
them  for  a  little  filver ,  if  not  for  a  pair  of 
cobcah 


Observation  IX. 

But  mean  as  the  prefent  of  a  pair  of  cob- 
cal  may  feem,  prefents  of  fill  lefs  value  are 
frequently  made  in  thefe  countries.  “  In 
“  familiar  vifits,  amongft  inferior  people, 
you  fhall  feldom  have  them  come  without 
c<  bringing  a  flower ,  or  an  orange ,  or  fome 
“  other  fuch  token  of  their  refpedt  to  the 
**- perfon  vifited,”  fays  Maundrell  \  Bifhop 
Pococke  confirms  this,  when  fpeaking  of  his 
drawing  near  an  encampment  of  the  Arabs 
that  attended  him,  in  their  way  to  Mount 
Sinai,  he  fays,  “  Here  one  of  them,  who 
u  had  a  difference  with  one  of  the  company, 

1  See  Obf.  i. 
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<c  as  he  was  in  his  own  country,  came  and 

a* 

brought  him  a  flower  y  as  a  prefent,  which 
“  being  accepted  of,  was  a  fign  that  all  was 
“  made  up4/’ 

Thefe  trifling  prefents  however  are  not 
confined  to  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  for 
Egmont  or  Heyman  tells  us 3,  that  on  their 
leaving  Scala  Nuova,  fome  Greeks  brought 
them  flowers  and  odoriferous  herbs  as  to¬ 
kens  of  their  friendfhip.  In  what  a  ftrong 
point  of  light,  as  to  their  veneration  for  our 
Lord,  doth  this  place  the  prefent  the  Eaftern 
Magi  made  him  :  in  the  circumftances  in 
which  they  found  him,  a  flower,  an  orange, 

(or  a  citron,)  or  any  fuch  trifle,  had  been 
lufficient  to  introduce  them  to  the  young 
child ;  but  mean  as  his  appearance  was,  they 
treated  him  as  a  royal  child,  and  even  after 
they  found  the  poverty  of  his  parents,  pre- 
fented  him  with  prefents  of  the  richefi  kind , 
gold,  frankincenfe,  and  myrrh,  fuch  as 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  prefented  to  Solomon  in 
his  glory.  But  here  doubtlefs  we  are  to  reft, 
and  content  ourfelves  with  this  Ample  ex¬ 
planation  :  to  go  on,  and  fuppofe  the  frank¬ 
incenfe  was  defigned  by  them ,  or  intended  by 
providence  itfelf  to  intimate  his  deity ;  the 
myrrh  his  being  a  mortal ;  and  the  gold  his 
being  a  king ;  is  a  refinement  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  unnatural,  and  abfolutely  in  the  monk- 
ifli  tafte. 

a  Vol.  1.  p.  140.  3  Vol.  x,  p.  125. 
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Observation  X. 

[But  though  things  of  very  little  value  are 
fometimes  offered  as  prefents,  thofe  to  whom 
prefents  are  made  do  not  think  themfelves  al¬ 
ways  obliged  gracioujly  to  accept  every  thing 
that  is  brought,  or  even  to  diffemble  their  dif- 
like ;  they  frequently  rejedt  the  prefent,  and 
refufe  the  favour  fought. 

The  behaviour  of  an  Aga  in  iEgypt  to  Dr. 
Pococke,  mentioned  in  the  firft  Obfervation 
of  this  chapter,  demonftrates  this ;  as  does 
alfo  this  paffage  of  Capt.  Norden,  “  The 
“  Cacheff  of  Efna  was  encamped  in  this 
“  place.  He  made  us  come  afhore.  I  waited 
“  immediately  upon  him,  with  fome  fmall 
prefents .  He  received  me  very  civilly,  and 
ordered  coffee  to  be  ferved  me.  But  he 
refufed  abfolutely  what  I  offered  him  as  a 
€<r  prefent ,  and  let  me  know  by  the  inter- 
preter,  that,  in  the  places  from  whence 
we  were  come,  we  had  given  things  of 
€C  greater  value ,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
fhew  lefs  refpedl  to  him  \  Something  of 
the  like  nature  appears  in  many  other  paffages 
in  travels. 

If  a  prefent  was  not  fomewhat  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  quality  of  the  perfon  applied 
to,  the  circumflances  of  him  that  offered  it, 
and  the  value  of  the  favour  afked,  it  was 
rejected. 


*  Vo  1,  2.  p,  183, 
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Lambs  and  Jheep- were  often  given  as  pre- 
fents.  So  the  Cacheff  I  have  been  fpeaking 
of,  made  Norden  and  his  company  a  prefent 
the  next  day  of  two  very  fat  jheep ,  together 
with  a  great  bafket  of  bread  \  The  reys,  or 
boat-man,  that  had  carried  them  up  the 
Nile,  we  are  told  in  like  manner,  came  to 
fee  them  three  days  before,  and  made  them 
a  prefent  of  an  excellent  jheep,  together  with 
a  bafket  of  E after  bread3. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  ready  to  imagine,  pre¬ 
fent  s  of  this  kind  were  only  made  to  travel¬ 
lers,  that  wanted  provifions ;  but  this  would 
be  a  miftake.  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his 
MS,  exprefsly  tells  us,  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the 
Eaf  for  poor  people ,  and  ejpecially  thofe  that 
live  in  the  country ,  to  make  prefents  to  their 
Lords  of  lambs  and  Jheep ,  as  an  offering ,  tri¬ 
bute,  or  jucceffon .  Prefents  to  men ,  like  offer¬ 
ings  to  God,  expiate  offences*. 

So  D’Arvieux  mentions  lambs,  among  the 
things  offered  to  him  as  prefents,  when  he 
officiated  as  Secretary  to  the  Great  Emir  of 
the  Arabs.  (Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  62.) 

%  P.  184.  ^  3  P.  182.  4  Coutume  d’Orient 

que  les  pauvres  gens,  fur  tout  des  Champs,  donnent  a 
leur  Seigneurs  des  agneaux  &  moutons  en  prefens,  en  figne 
d’offrande,  tribut,  fucceffion.  Prefents  auxhommes,  eomrne 
les  offrandes  a  Dieu  expient  les  Pechez. — By  the  term  fuc¬ 
ceffion  I  prefume  is  meant  a  prefent  made  to  a  great  man 
to  obtain  his  favour,  in  cafe  of  difpute,  about  fucceeding 
to  an  inheritance,  or  part  of  it. 

The 
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The  Jewifh.  people  were  in  a  low  ftate  in 
the  time  of  Malachi,  and  almoft  entirely  en¬ 
gaged  in  country  bufinefs. 

How  energetic,  if  we  affemble  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  together,  is  the  expoftulation  of 
the  Prophet !  “  If  ye  offer  the  blind  for  fa- 
“  crifice,  is  it  not  evil  ?  And  if  ye  offer  the 
“  lame  and  the  fick,  is  it  not  evil  ?  Offer  it 
<e  now  unto  thy  Governor ,  will  he  be  pleafed 
<f  with  thee,  or  accept  thy  perfon  ?”  Mai. 

i.  8. 

When  they  made  prefents  of  lambs  or 
fheep,  they  brought  thofe  that  vere  very  fat : 
would  a  Jewifh  Governor  have  accepted  one 
that  was  blind,  and  confequently  half-ftarved  ? 
or  pining  with  lamenefs  or  ficknefs  ? 


O  BSE  RVAT ION  XI. 


The  common  prefent  that  is  now  made  to 
the  Great  in  thefe  countries  is  an  horfe ;  there 
is  reafon  to  think  an  a/s  might  formerly  an- 
fwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

“  If  it  is  a  vifit  of  ceremony  from  a  Ba~ 
“  Jhawf  fays  Dr.  Ruffell,  or  other  per- 
fon  in  power,  a  fine  horfe,  fometimes  with 
“  furniture,  or  fome  fuch  valuable  prefent, 
“  is  made  to  him  at  his  departure/’  1  Dr. 
Perry  has  given  us  many  inffances  of  horfes 
being  prefented :  among  others,  he  tells  us 
when  a  perfon  has  the  dignity  of  a  Bey  con¬ 
ferred  on  him,  the  new-made  Bey  prefents 

1  P.  8i. 
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that  officer  from  whom  he  receives  the  en- 
fign,  that  is  fent  him  on  the  part  of  the  Sal¬ 
tan,  with  a  horfe ,  a  fur  of  marte  zebeline, 
and  twenty  thoufand  afpers  k  In  another 
place  he  tells  us  the  new  Bafhaw  of  /Egypt, 
foon  after  his  arrival,  had  three  exceeding  fine 
horfes  fent  him  as  a  prefent  from  fome  one 
of  the  Beys ;  and  the  next  day  a  firing  of 
twenty-four  was  prefented  to  him  on  the 
part  of  all  the  Beys  that  were  prefent 3. 

As  affes  were  ufed  in  the  more  remote 
ages  of  antiquity,  and  were  eileemed  no 
difhonourahie  beads  for  the  faddle.  Sir  J. 
Chardin,  in  his  MS,  fuppofes  that  when  Sa¬ 
muel  difclaimed  having  taken  the  afs  of  any 
one,  when  he  denied  his  having  defrauded 
any,  oppreffed  any,  or  taken  any  bribe, 
i  Sam.  xii.  3,  he  is  to  be  underftood  of  not 
having  taken  any  afs  for  his  riding .  In  the 
fame  light  he  confiders  the  fimilar  declaration 
of  Mofes,  Numb.  xvi.  15.  His  account  is, 
fifes  being  then  efteemed  very  honourable  creatures 
for  riding  on 4,  as  they  are  at  this  very  time 
in  Ferfia ,  being  rode  with  fuddles ,  though  not 
like  thofe  for  horfes ,  yet  fuch  as  are  commodious , 
the  Lawyers  make  great  ufe  of  them .  Con- 
fait  Numb.  xvi.  15,  for  Mofes  is  there  to 
be  underftood  as  faying ,  that  no  be  aft  for 
the  faddle ,  fuch  as  were  wont  to  be  prefented  to 
Grandees  and  Emperors ,  had  been  accepted  by 

*P.  50.  3P.  208.  4  See  Numb.  22,  21, 

3°.  Judges  5,  10.  2  Sam.  16.  2. 

him , 
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t 

him .  I3 he  words  of  Samuel  are  to  be  confidered 

after  the  fame  manner . 

And  this,  I  make  no  doubt,  is  one  thought 
involved  in  this  exculpation  of  themfelves, 
though  perhaps  it  doth  not  contain  the  whole 
of  what  they  meant 5. 

:  V’'  ;  '  i  ■.  • 

Observation  XII. 

People  that  go  into  the  prefence  of  the 
Great  carry  with  them  fome  gift  to  make 
way  for  them,  or  fend  it  before  them ;  on 
the  contrary,  when  a  fuperior  vifits  an  infe¬ 
rior,  it  is  expefted  that  the  inferior  fhould 
make  the  vifiter  a  prefent  at  his  departure. 

This  is  intimated  in  the  firit  quotation 
under  the  laft  Obfervation,  but  is  direftly 
affirmed  by  Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  one  of  the 
notes  of  his  MS.  It  is  the  cuflom  of  the  Eaf , 
he  fays,  when  one  invites  a  Superior ,  to  make 
him  a  prefent  after  the  repafl ,  as  it  were  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his  trouble ;  frequently  it  is 
done  before  it  —  it  being  no  augmentation  of 
honour  to  come  to  the  houfe  of  one  that  is  an  in¬ 
ferior .  But  they  make  no  prefent s  to  equals,  or 
thofe  that  are  below  themfelves 6. 

Sir  John  applies  this  cuftom  in  the  Faff, 
to  Jeroboam’s  propofing  to  the  Prophet,  that 
prophefied  againft  the  altar  at  Bethel,  to  give 
him  a  reward  if  he  would  go  with  him,  and 
refrefli  himfelf,  i  Kings  xiii.  7.  And  he 

5  More  feems  to  be  meant  1  Sam.  8.  16.  6  Upon 

fu..h  like  pccafions,  I  fuppofe,  he  means. 

thinks 
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thinks  this  would  have  been  underftood  by 
the  king,  as  treating  the  prophet  as  a  fupe- 
rior:  “  Jcy  done  le  roy  vouloit  traiter  le 
“  prophete  comme  fon  fuperieur.” 

I  am  much  obliged  to  this  writer,  for  the 
very  clear  account  he  has  given  of  this  eaft- 
ern  cuftom ;  but  I  am  fomewhat  apprehen- 
five  it  is  improperly  applied  to  this  paflage  of 
Scripture.  I  cannot  eafily  fuppofe  it  was 
Jeroboam's  intention  to  acknowledge  the 
prophet  his  fuperior.  I  fhould  imagine  no¬ 
thing  more  was  intended,  by  what  he  pro- 
pofed  to  do,  than  what  was  done  to  Jere¬ 
miah  by  Nebuzar-adan  the  captain  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s  guard,  when  he  gave  that  pro¬ 
phet  viBuals  and  a  reward ,  and  let  him  go , 
Jer.  xl.  5:  and,  I  apprehend,  no  one  imagines 
that  commander  defigned  to  acknowledge  the 
Jewifh  prophet  to  be  his  fuperior. 

If  it  is  applicable  to  any  facred  ftory,  it 
feems  to  me  to  be  that  of  Efau’s  coming  to 
vifit  his  brother,  on  which  occafion  Jacob  pre- 
fented  him  with  a  confiderable  number  of  cat¬ 
tle,  telling  him  he  faw  his  face ,  as  though  he 
had  feen  the  face  of  God<>  Gen.  xxxiii.  8,  10. 
There  may  be  other  paffages  which  this  cuf¬ 
tom  may  more  exaffily  illuftrate  ;  but  if  there 
be,  I  do  not  now  recoiled:  them.] 


O  BSERVATION  NHL  VIII, 

1 

I  will  not  pufli  my  remarks  on  the  pre¬ 
fects  of  the  Baft  any  farther  here,  except- 
4  •  hig 
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ing  the  making  this  fingle  obfervation  more, 
that  the  fending  prefents  to  princes  to  induce 
them  to  help  the  diftreffed,  has  been  prac- 
tifed  in  thefe  countries  in  late  times,  as  well 
as  in  the  days  of  Afa,  of  whom  we  read, 
that  he  “  took  all  the  filver  and  the  gold 
“  that  were  left  in  the  treafures  of  the  houfe 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  treafures  of  the 
sc  king’s  houfe,  and  delivered  them  into  the 
hand  of  his  fervants  :  and  king  Afa  fent 
“  them  to  Ben-hadad  the  fon  of  Tabrimon, 
“  the  fon  of  Hezion  king  of  Syria,  that 
“  dwelt  at  Damafcus,  faying.  There  is  a 
“  league  between  me  and  thee,  and  between 
“  my  father  and  thy  father  :  behold ,  1  have 
€e  fent  unto  thee  a  prefent  of  filver  and  gold ; 
come  and  break  thy  league  with  Baafha 
king  of  Ifrael,  that  he  may  depart  from 
*4'  me1. 

To  us  it  appears  Arrange,  that  a  prefent 
fhould  be  thought  capable  of  inducing  one 
prince  to  break  with  another,  and  engage 
himfelf  in  war ;  but  as  it  was  anciently 
thought  fufficient,  fo  we  find  in  the  Gefta 
Dei  per  Francos  x,  that  an  Eaftern  noble¬ 
man,  that  had  the  cuftody  of  a  caftle  called 
Hafarth,  quarrelling  with  his  m after  the 
prince  of  Aleppo,  and  finding  himfelf  ob¬ 
liged  to  feek  for  foreign  aid,  fent  prefents  to 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  to  induce  him  to  affift 
him.  What  they  were  we  are  not  told ; 

*  i  Kings  15.  18,  19.  1  Tome  1.  p.  730. 
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but  gold  and  filver,  the  things  Afa  fent  Ben- 
hadad,  were  frequently  fent  in  thofe  times 
to  the  Croifade  princes  3,  and  might  proba¬ 
bly  be  fent  on  this  occafion  to  Godfrey. 

But  to  proceed.  Prefents  were  frequently 
fent  to  the  great,  before  thofe  that  fent  them 
made  their  appearance :  I  have  therefore 
confidered  them  firft ;  the  forms  of  Eaftern 
falutation  follow. 

Observation  XIV.  IX. 

The  Eaftern  faluations  differ  confxderably, 
according  to  the  difference  of  rank  of  the 
perfons  they  falute. 

The  common  faluation,  Sandys  fays1,  is 
laying  the  right-hand  on  the  bofom,  and  a 
little  declining  their  bodies ;  but  when  they 
falute  a  perfon  of  great  raiik,  they  bow  al- 
moft  to  the  ground,  and  kifs  the  hem  of  his 
garment.  Egmont  and  Hey  man,  agreea¬ 
bly  to  this,  tell  us  %  that  two  Greek  noble¬ 
men  that  introduced  them  to  the  exiled  Chan 
of  Tartary,  who  refided  at  Scio,  kifjed  his 
robe  at  their  entrance,  and  that  they  took 
their  leave  of  him  with  the  fame  ceremonies  : 
and  Dr.  Pococke 3,  that  when  he  attended 
the  Englifh  Confui  on  a  vifit  of  ceremony 
which  he  made  the  Pafha  of  Tripoli,  upon 
his  return  from  meeting  the  Mecca  caravan, 

3  Vide  Gefta  Dei,  &c.  pi  736.  1  P,  50.  2  Vol  1. 

p.  258.  3  Vol.  2.  p.  237. 
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the  two  Dragomen  (or  interpreters  of  the 
Conful)  kifed  the  Pajhas  garment ,  and  put  it 
to  their  foreheads,  as  foon  as  he  was  feated, 
when  he  granted  a  requeft  that  was  made, 
and  when  they  went  away4.  Pitts,  le  Bruyn, 
and  Thevenot 5,  agree  with  Sandys  alfo  in  the 
accounts  they  give  of  the  common  falutation. 
Which  compliment  the  laft- mentioned  au¬ 
thor  tells  us,  he  faw  the  Grand  Signior  him- 
felf  pay  the  people,  when  he  rode  through 
the  ftreets  of  Conftantinople  in  great  ftate, 
“  He  faluted  all  the  people,  having  his 
“  right-hand  conftantly  on  his  breaft,  bow- 
“  ing  firft  to  one  fide,  and  then  to  the 
“  other ;  and  the  people  with  a  low  and  re- 

fpedtful  voice  wifiied  him  all  happinefs  and 
€C  profperityV’  This  form  of  falutation 
then  between  equals  is  what  fuperiors  alfo 
fometimes  ufe  to  thofe  that  are  much  below 
them. 

[4  When  then  fome  Commentators  tell  us  the  ten  mens  tak¬ 
ing  hold  of  the  fkirt  of  him  that  vaas  afezv^  Zech,  8.  23,  is  to 
be  confidered  as  a  gefture  of  intreating  friendly  affillance, 
they  feem  to  be  under  a  miftake :  it  is  rather  to  be  underftood 
as  an  application  of  a  mofi  fubmijfve  kind,  to  be  taken 
under  his  protection,  or  received  among  his  dependants. 
Such  an  explanation  of  this  gefeure  perfectly  fuits  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  thofe,  that  fuppofe  thele  words  point  out  thofe 
acceflions  to  the  jewilh  Church  and  Nation,  under  the  Af- 
monaean  Princes,  when  feveral  tribes  of  the  Gentile  world 
fubmitted  to  be  circumcifed,  and  were  incorporated  with 
the  Jews.  Of  thefe  the  Idumaeans  were  the  moll  celebrated ; 
but  there  were  others  that  thus  united  themfelves  with  the 
Jewifh  nation.  If.  3.  6.  and  4.  1.  are  to  be  explained  after 
the  fame  manner.] 

5  Pitts,  p.  66.  Le  Bruyn,  Tom.  I.  p.  4:2.  Theve¬ 
not,  p.  30,  6  Part  1.  p.  87. 
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Shaw’s  account  of  the  Arab  compliment, 
Peace  be  unto  you ,  or  common  falutation, 
agrees  with  what  has  been  mentioned ;  but 
he  farther  tells  us,  that  inferiors,  out  of  de¬ 
ference  and  refpedt,  kifs  the  feet ,  the  knees , 
or  the  garments  of  their  fuperiors 7 ;  he  might 
have  added,  or  the  hands ;  for  d’Arvieux  tells 
us,  that  though  the  Arab  Emir  he  vifited 
withdrew  his  hand  when  he  offered  to  kifs 
it,  he  frequently  offered  it  to  people  to  kifs 
when  he  had  a  mind  to  oblige  them  to  do 
him  that  homage8.  They  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  expreffions  of  equal  fubmiffion :  the 
killing  the  hand  is  not  only  apparently  lefs 
lowly  than  that  of  the  feet ;  but  d’Arvieux 
exprefsly  tells  us  fo  in  another  paffage 9, 
where  he  fays,  the  women  that  wait  on  the 
Arab  princeffes  kifs  their  hands,  when  they 
do  them  the  favour  not  to  fuffer  them  to  kifs 
their  feet ,  or  the  border  of  their  robe . 

Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  that  in  thefe  refpe£ts 
the  Arabs  were  juft  the  fame  two  or  three 
thoufand  years  ago  as  they  are  now  :  and 
ceremonies  of  the  like  kind,  we  may  be¬ 
lieve,  were  ufed  anciently  among  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  people  too,  as  they  are  at  this  time. 
So  our  Lord  reprefents  a  fervant  as  falling 
down  at  his  mailer’s  feet  when  he  had  a 
favour  to  beg ;  and  an  inferior  fervant  as 
paying  the  fame  compliment  to  the  firft, 
who  was,  it  feems,  a  fervant  of  an  higher 
clafs,  Matt,  xviii.  26,  29.  In  like  man- 
7  P.  237.  8  Voy.  dans  la  Pal,  p.  8,  9P.  252. 
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ner  the  Evangelift  Luke  tells  us,  that  JaL 
rus  fell  down  at  our  Lord’s  feet,  when  he 
begged  he  would  go  and  heal  his  daughter, 
chap.  viii.  41  ;  that  St,  Peter  fell  at  the 
knees  of  Jefus,  after  the  prefent  Arab  mode, 

I  prefume,  chap.  v.  8 ;  and  he  reprefen ts 
the  woman,  troubled  with  the  iffue  of  blood, 
as  touching  the  hem  of  his  garment ,  which, 

I  fuppofe,  means  killing  it,  Luke  viii.  44. 
The  other  inhabitants  of  that  country,  we 
find,  ufed  the  fame  ceremonies  :  fo  the  Syro- 
Phenician  woman  fell  at  our  Lord’s  feet, 
Mark  vii.  25,  26;  not  to  mention  the  in- 
fiances  of  remoter  antiquity  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament. 

It  is  agreed,  that  there  is  Something  very 

graceful  and  noble  in  the  forms  of  Eaft- 

ern  Salutation 10 ;  Some  of  them  however  have 

* 

appeared  too  low,  and  expreffive  of  too  much 
disproportion.  The  natives  of  the  Wefi  there¬ 
fore,  even  when  they  have  been  in  thefe 
Eaftern  countries,  have  not  been  wont  to 
adopt  thefe  profound  expreflions  of  refpedl. 

So  Conon  the  Athenian,  on  account  of  that 
kind  of  adoration  the  kings  of  Perfia  exadl- 
ed  of  every  one  that  came  into  their  pre¬ 
fence,  which  the  next  citation  will  explain,  1 
declined  perfonal  converfe  with  that  prince, 
and  chofe  to  tranfadl  his  bufinefs  with  him 
by  writing ;  not,  he  faid,  that  he  was  him - 
felf  unwilling  to  pay  any  kind  of  honour  to 
the  king,  but  becaufe  he  thought  it  might 
40  SeeRauwolff,  p.  42.  Pococke,  vol,  1.  p.  182. 
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be  a  difgrace  to  the  date  to  which  he 
belonged,  if  he  fhould  rather  obferve, 
on  this  occafion,  the  ufage  of  thofe  they 
called  barbarians,  than  the  forms  of  his 
countrymen.  11  They  however  fometimes 
feem  to  have  thought  thefe  expreffions  of 
reverence  too  great  for  mortals,  at  lead  they 
fometimes  fpoke  of  them  in  that  drain :  fo 
Curtius  tells  us,  11  that  Alexander  thought 
the  habit  and  manners  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  unequal  to  his  greatnefs ,  after  the  con- 
qued  of  Afia,  and  was  for  being  treated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  modes  of  Perfia,  where  kings 
were  reverenced  after  the  manner  of  the  Gods  : 
he  therefore  fuffered  people,  in  token  of  their 
refpedt,  to  lay  upon  the  ground  before  him,  &c. 

This  was  enough  to  lead  St.  Peter  to  fay 
to  Cornelius,  a  Roman,  who  received  him 
with  a  reverence  edeemed  the  lowed  and 
mod  fubmiffive  even  in  the  ceremonious 
Ead,  and  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to 
fpeak  of  as  too  folemn  to  be  paid  to  mere 
men,  “  Stand  up,  I  myfelf  alfo  am  a  manf 
Adts  x.  26  z  though  Cornelius  intended  no¬ 
thing  idolatrous,  nor  did  St.  Peter  fuppofe 
he  did.  In  truth,  there  was  fomething  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  this  prodration  of  Cornelius, 
but  without  any  thing  of  idolatry.  He  was 
a  perfon  of  rank ,  St.  Peter  made  no  figure  in 
civil  life,  yet  Cornelius  received  him  not  on¬ 
ly  with  refpedf,  but  as  his  fuperior ;  not 
only  as  his  fuperior,  but  with  the  greated 
11  Corn.  Nep,  in  Vita  Con.  **  Lib.  6.  c.  6 
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degree  of  reverence  ;  not  only  with  the 
greateft  degree  of  reverence,  according  to 
the  ufages  of  his  own  nation,  but  with  an 
expreffion  of  veneration,  which,  though 
common  in  the  country  where  Cornelius 
then  refided,  his  countrymen  were  ready  to 
fay  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  thofe  that 
were  more  than  men :  but  it  feems  he  felt 
the  greateft:  degree  of  reverence  and  awe  at 
the  fight  of  the  Apoftle,  and  thofe  emotions 
threw  him  into  the  attitude  he  had  frequent¬ 
ly  feen  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  put  them- 
felves  in,  when  they  would  exprefs  the  great¬ 
eft  refpect,  the  rather  as  the  Apoftle  was  a 
%  ative  of  that  country. 

The  cafe  of  St.  John’s  throwing  himfelf 
at  the  feet  of  the  Angel  I3,  is  to  be  viewed 
in  a  fomewhat  different  light.  St.  John  did 
nothing  at  all  but  what  was  conformable  to 
the  nfages  of  his  own  country ,  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  it  defigned  innocently  to  exprefs  great 
reverence  and  gratitude.  It  is  aftonifhing 
then  that  fo  many  learned  men  fliould  have 
looked  upon  it  as  an  idolatrous  proftration. 
Nothing  however  is  more  certain  than  this 
fact :  and  it  has  been  thus  underftood,  not 
only  by  controverfiai  writers,  when  deput¬ 
ing  with  heat  againft  their  antagonifts  ;  but 
by  the  more  cool  and  difpaflionate  commen¬ 
tators.  That  they  lliould  not  at  all  confi- 
der  the  Eaftern  ufages,  is  no  wonder,  they 
have  been  in  common  moft  unhappily  ne- 
„ 13  Rev.  19.  10,  and  c.  22,  8. 
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gledted ;  but  the  attempt  of  the  Apoftle  to 
repeat  the  proftration,  (for  he  would  have 
done  it  a  fecond  time,)  fufficiently  fliewed, 
one  would  imagine,  that  the  Apoftle  did 
not  think  the  Angel  rejected  it  as  an  idola¬ 
trous  piece  of  refpedi .  What  a  ft  range  inter¬ 
pretation  muft  that  be,  which  fuppofes  St. 
John,  a  Jew  by  defcent,  a  mortal  enemy 
in  confequence  by  birth  to  all  idolatry ;  a 
zealous  preacher  againft  it,  through  a  very 
long  life ;  who  finifhed  one  of  his  epiftles 
with  thefe  very  words,  Little  children, 
**  keep  yourfelves  from  idols f  as  defirous  to 
have  this  perpetually  fixed  on  their  memories, 
whatever  elfe  they  forgot ;  fhould,  when  fuf- 
fering  in  Patmos  for  the  Lord  Jefus  ;  and 
when  bleffed  with  the  influences  of  the  prophetic 
fp  irit ;  attempt  to  do  an  idolatrous  action, 
and  to  repeat  that  attempt  in  oppofition  to 
the  checks  of  his  celeflial  teacher  !  Nothing 
fure  can  be  more  inconceivable.  At  the  fame 
time  nothing  is  eafier  than  the  true  interpre¬ 
tation — Smit  with  veneration  for  his  angelic 
inftruftor,  and  full  of  gratitude  towards 
him  for  what  he  had  fhewn  him,  he  fell, 
according  to  the  cuflom  of  his  nation ,  at  his 
feet  to  do  him  reverence:  “  See  thou  do 
“  it  not,”  faid  the  Angel,  it  is  not  to  me  thefe 
thanks  are  due ,  /  have  in  this  been  only  fulfill¬ 
ing  the  orders  of  him  who  is  my  Lord  as  well  as, 
yours ;  (<  worfhip  God”  therefore ,  to  whom  in, 
juflice  you  ought  to  afcribe  thefe  illuminations \ 
Beauteous  was  this  turning  away  of  the  An- 
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gel  from  him  in  the  Apoftle’s  eyes,  and  from 
the  additional  force  of  this  graceful  aftion, 
as  well  as  from  a  lively  fenfe,  that,  though 
honours  are  ultimately  due  to  God,  as  the 
original  author  of  every  good  gift,  and  in 
particular  of  intellectual  lights  I4,  yet  that 
it  was  fit  to  exprefs  a  reverence  too  to  them 
that  are  the  inftruments  of  conveying  them 
to  us,  St.  John,  upon  fome  farther  re¬ 
velation  of  the  Angel,  would  have  again 
thrown  himfelf  at  his  feet,  but  found  the 
Angel  perfevering  in  that  moft  amiable  ancf 
devout  modefty — “  Worfhip  God.” 

Obs  B  R V AT  ION  XV. 

Thevenot  remarked,  in  the  paflage  I  cL 
ted  under  the  laft  Obfervation,  that  the 
people  of  Conftantinople  wifhed  the  Grand 
Signior,  when  he  faluted  them  as  he  rode 
through  their  ftreets,  all  happinefs  and  pros¬ 
perity,  with  a  low  and  refpeftful  voice.  I 
do  not  however  apprehend,  that  this  is  any 
proof  that  the  cuftoms  of  the  Eaft,  with  re- 
Ip  eft  to  the  manner  of  doing  perfons  ho¬ 
nour  there,  are  changed,  though  we  read, 
that  when  our  Lord  entered  with  fomething 
of  ftate  into  Jerufalem,  they  cried,  “  Ho- 
ge  fanna  to  the  fon  of  David  :  blefied  be  he 
“  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
Hofanna  in  the  higheft,”  Matt.  xxi.  9 ; 
and  that  when  Solomon  was  brought  up 

14  James  3.  17. 
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from  Gihon,  after  having  received  the  regal 
unftion,  “  The  people  rejoiced  with  great 
“  joy,  fo  that  the  earth  rent  with  the  found  of 
themf  1  Kings  i.  40  ;  fince  thefe  were  not 
the  founds  of  falutation ,  but  the  cries  of  peo¬ 
ple  at  fome  diftance  from  Solomon,  and 
from  our  Lord,  difperfedly  expreffing  their 
triumph. 

So  we  find  in  Maillet,  that  when  there  is 
any  rain  at  Cairo,  it  is  fo  extraordinary,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fo  exquifitely  grateful,  that 
the  children  run  about  the  ftreets  with  cries 
cf  joy  5 ;  and  that  when  the  only  fon  of  that 
magnificent  perfon,  who  was  Bafhaw  of 
/Egypt  in  1696,  was  palling  along  in  a 
grand  proceflion,  in  order  to  be  circumcifed, 
the  way  was  all  ftrewed  with  flowers,  and 
the  air  rung  with  acclamations  and  cries  of 
joy  \  This  was  among  a  people  that  would 
doubtlefs  have  fainted,  a  prince  as  he  palfed 
along,  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  the 
people  of  Conftantinople.  faluted  their  Sul¬ 
tan,  with  a  low  and  refpedlful  voice.  This 
difference  is  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  ferves  to 
determine  that  what  was  faid  when  our  Lord 
entered  Jerufalem,  was  the  expreflion  of 
gratulation  and  triumph,  not  a  falutation , 
or  fpeaking  to  him. 

Observation  XVI. 

[The  noblenefs  of  Eaftern  falutations  con- 
fifts  not  merely  in  the  attitudes  into  which 

1  Let.  1.  p.  17.  *  Let  10.  p.  78. 
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they  put  themfelves,  but  in  the  expreffions 
they  make  ufe  of,  which  have  frequently 
fomething  very  devout,  very  fublime  in 
them. 

“  God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  fon 
were  the  words  with  which  Jofeph  received 
Benjamin,  Gen.  xliii.  29.  This  would  have 
been  called  through  all  Europe ,  and  in  the  living 
languages  of  this  part  of  the  worldy  the  giving 
a  p  erf  on  ones  benediction ,  fays  Sir  J,  Chardin 
in  his  MS ;  but  it  is  a  fimple  falutation  in  AJiay 
and  is  there  ufed  inftead  of  thofe  offers  and  aft 
furances  of  fervice  which  it  is  the  cuflom  to  make 
ufe  of  in  the  Weft ,  in  firft  addr effing  or  taking 
leave  of  an  acquaintance .  It  cannot  eafily  be 
believed  how  eloquent  the  people  of  the  Eaft  of 
all  religions  are  in  wifhing  goody  and  the  mercies 
of  God  to  one  another ,  upon  all  occaftonsy  and 
even  thofe  that  fcarce  know  them  to  whom  they 
fpeak ;  yet  at  the  fame  time  they  are  fome  of  the 
worft  and  moft  double-tongued  people  in  the  world . 
It  appears  from  Scripture  this  has  always  been 
their  character.  One  may  fay  of  them  in  all 
ages  that  which  David  didy  “  They  blefs  with 

their  mouthy  but  they  curfe  inwardly C 

How  noble  the  expreffions  as  well  the 
poftures  of  Eaftern  falutation  !  but  how 
unhappy  that  the  tongue  and  the  heart  are  at 
fuch  variance !  This  account,  however,  ex¬ 
plains  the  ground  of  the  Scripture’s  fo  often 
calling  the  falutations  and  farewells  of  the 
Eaft  by  the  term  bleffing ,  / 
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Full  of  reverence  as  the  Eaftern  ad- 
dreffes  are,  and  efpecially  of  thofe  to  the 
Great,  in  fome  points  they  are  not  fo  fcru- 
pulous  as  we  are  in  the  Weft.  An  infe¬ 
rior’s  mentioning  himfelf  before  he  names  his 
fuperior  is  an  inftance  of  this  kind. 

Every  body  knows  in  how  odious  a  light 
Cardinal  Wolfey’s  naming  himfelf  before 
his  King  appeared  in  England,  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  h  It  was  thought  the  moft 
confummate  arrogance ;  neverthelefs  Sir  J* 
Chardin  allures  us  it  is  cuftomary,  among 
the  Perfians,  for  the  fpeaker  to  name  himfelf 
firft. 

He  mentions  this  in  one  of  his  MSS, 
as  illuftrating  i  Sam.  xxiv.  12,  “  The  Lord 
“  judge  between  me  and  thee”  David  Ipoke 
after  this  manner  to  Saul,  and  that  when 
he  treated  that  prince  with  great  reverence  : 
“  David  ftooped  with  his  face  to  the  earth, 
“  and  bowed  himfelf,”  fays  the  eighth  verfe. 
Gen.  xxiii.  15,  compared  with  verfe  6,  is 
another  inftance  of  it.  David’s  mentioning 
himfelf  firft  then,  when  fpeaking  to  Saul, 
marks  out  no  infolence  in  him ;  it  was  on 
the  contrary  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  ceremonial  of  Eaftern  courts,  at  leaft 
of  that  of  Perfia.] 


*  Ego  &  Rex  meus. 
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O  BSERVAT ION  XVIII. 

I  have  been  fuppofing  that  the  falling 
down  at  a  perfon’s  feet  fignifies  tiffing  his 
feet ,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  is  a 
way  of  expreffing  refpedt  among  the  pre- 

fent  Arabs ;  but  I  am  not  fure  that  this  is 

* 

perfectly  exact; :  there  is  an  Eaftern  way  of 
complimenting,  not  precifely  the  fame  though 
very  near  a  kin  to  it,  which  very  poffibly 
may  be  referred  to  in  fome  of  thofe  paffages 
I  mentioned.  But  if  it  fhould,  it  makes  no 
alteration  of  importance  in  Obfervation  XIV ; 
accuracy  however  requires  me  to  take  notice 
of  it.  What  is  more,  it  is  neceffary  to  the 
explaining  fome  other  p  of  ages. 

Pabous,  according  to  d’Herbelot  is  a 
Perfian  word  which  fignifies  tiffing  the  feet ,  a 
ceremony  very  ancient  in  Perfia,  for  it  was 
inftituted  by  its  firft  king,  as  a  mark,  not 
only  of  the  reverence  to  be  paid  kings  by 
their  fubjefts,  but  of  the  taking  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  homage  by  vafTal  or  feudatory 
princes  to  their  fovereigns.  This  ceremony 
was  afterwards  changed  as  to  fubjecis  of  lower 
rank ,  into  kifiing  the  ground  in  the  prefence  , 
of  their  princes  :  this  the  Perfians  in  their  1 
language  call,  Rouizemin,  which  fignifies 
the  face  to  the  earth  ;  and  that  of  kifiing  the 
feet  was  referved  for  ftrangers,  and  fubjefts 
of  the  higheft  quality. 

1  p.  699. 
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It  fhould  feem  however  that  this  limited 
life  of  killing  the  ground,  which  d’Herbelot 
fpeaks  of,  did  not  always  continue,  fince  he 
tells  us  ft,  that  Mohammed  Kothbeddin  the 
Khouarezmian,  who  fucceeded  his  father  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1199,  was  inftalled 
in  the  throne  of  his  anceftors  by  his  great 
lords,  who  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him, 
and  paid  him  due  homage.  This  ceremony 
was  called  in  the  Perfian  language,  which 
the  Khouarezmians  made  ufe  of,  bolli  ze- 
min,  &  roui  zemin,  that  is,  killing  the 
earth,  and  the  face  to  the  earth,  becaufe, 
according  to  the  ancient  Perfian  cuftom ,  which 
continues  to  this  day,  homage  was  paid 
their  fovereign  by  killing  the  earth,  or 
touching  it  with  their  foreheads  in  their 
prefence. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  cite  every  paffage  of 
d’Herbelot  which  makes  mention  of  this 
ceremony ;  but  I  mull  by  no  means  omit  a 
very  remarkable  account  relating  to  it,  2  in 
which  he  defcribes  the  behaviour  of  an  Eaf- 
tern  prince  towards  his  conqueror.  This 
prince,  he  fays,  threw  himfelf  one  day  on 
the  ground,  and  killed  the  prints  that  his 
vidlorious  enemy’s  horfe  had  made  there,  re¬ 
citing  fome  verfes  in  Perfian  which  he  had 
pompofed,  to  this  effedt, 

“  The  mark  that  the  foot  of  your  horfe 
tc  has  left  upon  the  dull,  ferves  me 
now  for  a  crown. 

a  P.  609*  3  P.  436. 
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“  The  ring  which  I  wear  as  the  badge  of 
“  my  flavery,  is  become  my  richeft  or- 
nament. 

«  While  I  fhall  have  the  happinefs  to 
kifs  the  dull  of  your  feet,  I  fhall 
“  think  that  fortune  favours  me  with 
4  4  its  tendereft  carefles,  and  its  fweeteft 
«  kiffes.” 

This  flattery,  it  feems,  was  fo  well  received 
by  the  conqueror,  who  was  a  very  vain¬ 
glorious  prince,  and  fond  of  adulation,  that 
from  that  time  forward  he  would  always 
have  the  unfortunate  prince  near  him  ;  and 
he  fo  well  improved  that  favourable  circum- 
ftance  as  at  length  to  obtain  his  liberty,  and 
a  little  after  his  entire  re-eftablifliment. 

We  may  fee,  I  think,  in  thefe  fragments 
of  oriental  hiftory,  that  kijjing  the  feet ,  and 
laying  prof  rate  in  the  dufl  before  a  perfon>  are 
not  merely  expreffions  of  reverence,  but  al- 
fo,  which  is  not  fo  well  known,  of  vaffal - 
age;  and  killing  the  earth  of  the  mofi  ab¬ 
ject  vaffalage ,  fometimes  arifing  from  the  low 
rank  of  thofe  that  paid  the  homage,  and 
fometimes  arifing  from  dejedlednefs  and  adula - 
tion. 

When  then  the  Pfalmift  fays,  Pf.  Ixxii.  8, 
9,  4 4  He  fhall  have  dominion  from  fea  to 
4  *  fea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the 
“  earth f  he  marks  out  extent  of  empire; 
when  he  adds,  “  they  that  dwell  in  the  wil- 
“  dernefs  fhall  bow  before  him,”  it  would 
be  extremely  wrong  to  fuppofe,  he  is  only 
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fpecifying  one  particular  part  of  that  exten- 
five  authority  he  had  before  exprefled  in  ge¬ 
neral  terms,  for  he  greatly  enlarges  the 
thought,  it  is  equivalent  to  faying,  the  ‘wild 
Arabs^  that  the  greateft  conquerors  could  never 
tame ,  fhall  bow  before  him,  or  become  his 
vaffals ;  nay  his  enemies,  and  confequently 
thefe  Arabs,  among  the  reft,  “  fhall  lick  the 
tc  duft,”  or  court  him  with  the  molt  abje£t 
fubmiflions. 

Conquered  princes  themfelves,  we  fee  in 
d’Herbelot,  have  afrually  proftrated  them¬ 
felves  in  the  duft  before  their  viftors :  and 
therefore  the  expreffions  of  Ifaiah,  ch.  xlix. 
23,  “  Kings  fhall  be  thy  nurfing  fathers,  and 
“  their  Queens  thy  nurfing  mothers  :  they 
cc  fhall  bow  down  to  thee  with  their  face  to  the 
“  earthy  and  lick  up  the  duft  of  thy  feetf  are 
not  fuch  an  extravagance  of  E after n  rhetoric, 
as  we  may  poflibly  have  been  ready  to  fufpeft  1 
fuppofing  that  this  licking  the  duft  refers  to 
kings  and  queens. 

That  great  commentator  Grotius 4  feern^s 
to  fuppofe  that  this  killing  the  earth  by  con¬ 
quered  kings  is  fcarcely  imaginable.  Vitringa 
reproaches  him  for  it ;  but  Vitringa  5  gives 
no  inftance  of  this  fort,  which  certainly  it 
would  have  been  right  for  him  to  have  done, 
in  animadverting  on  an  author  of  fuch  fame. 
The  citations  from  d’Herbelot  may  fupply 
that  defeat ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  it 
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is  common  in  the  Eafl:  to  treat  conquered 
princes  with  an  infolence  we  can  fcarce  think 
credible ;  and  their  fubmiffions  on  the  other 
hand  are  aftonifhing.  So  when  ./Egypt  was 
fubdued  by  the  Turks,  fo  lately  as  the  year 
1517,  the  fovereign  of  that  country  was 
hanged  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Cairo  ;  and 
that  brutalities  of  much  the  fame  kind  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  remoteft  times  of  antiquity, 
may  be  learnt  from  Judges  i.  7. 

Hence  fome  things  required  by  the  Pro¬ 
phets  might  be  no  more  than  juft  feverities, 
and  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  thofe  times, 
which  to  us  appear  fomewhat  aftoniihing, 
fuch  as  the  death  of  Agag  and  of  Ben-hadad. 
The  difference  between  their  and  our  laws  of 
war  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  Old  Teftament  Scriptures. 

% 

XII.  Observation  XIX. 

All  the  compliments  that  inferiors  make 
to  fuperiors  in  the  Eaft  are  not,  however, 
equally  abjeft  with  thofe  I  have  been  men¬ 
tioning.  “  If,”  fays  Pitts,  “  an  inferior 
“  comes  to  pay  his  refpedts  to  a  fuperior, 
“  he  takes  his  fuperior’s  hand,  and  kiffes  it, 
tc  afterwards  putting  it  to  his  forehead. 
“  But  if  the  fuperior  be  of  a  condefcending 
“  temper,  he  will  fnatch  away  his  hand  as 
“  foon  as  the  other  has  touched  it ;  then 
**  the  inferior  puts  his  own  fingers  to  his 
“  lips,  and  afterwards  to  his  forehead ;  and 
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**  fometimes  the  fuperior  will  alfo  in  return 
put  his  hands  to  his  lips 
This  explains  what  I  cited  from  d’Ar- 
vieux,  under  Obfervation  XIV,  relating  to 
the  Emir's  withdrawing  his  hand  when  he 
approached  to  kifs  it ;  but  what  is  of  more 
importance  than  this,  it  gives  a  clear  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ground  of  fome  ancient  and 
modern  religious  ceremonies.  Thus  Pitts 
has  alfo  told  us,  that  the  Mohammedans 
begin  their  worfhip  with  bringing  their  two 
thumbs  together,  and  killing  them  three 
times,  and  at  every  kifs  touching  their  fore¬ 
heads  with  their  thumbs.  When  they  can¬ 
not  kifs  the  hand  of  a  fuperior,  they  kifs 
their  own,  and  put  it,  it  feems,  to  their 
foreheads ;  they  venerate  an  unfeen  Being, 
whom  they  cannot  touch,  in  much  the  fame 
way. 

After  a  like  manner  the  ancient  idolaters 
worfhipped  Beings  they  could  not  touch : 
“  If  I  beheld  the  fun  when  it  fhined,  or  the 
“  moon  walking  in  brightnefs  :  and  my 
“  heart  hath  been  fecretly  enticed,  and  my 
<c  mouth  hath  killed  my  hand/’  faid  Job, 
eh.  xxxi.  26,  27.  That  this  would  have 
been  an  idolatrous  aftion,  has  been  often  re¬ 
marked  3  but  I  do  not  remember  it  has  been 
any  where  obferved,  to  have  been  exactly 
agreeable  to  the  civil  expreffions  of  refpect 
that  obtain  in  the  Eaft. 

1 

' P.  66, 
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XIii.  Observation  XX. 

They  kifs  too  what  comes  from  the  hand  of 
a  fuperior.  So  Dr.  Pococke  *,  when  he  de- 
fcribes  the  ^Egyptian  compliments,  tells  us, 
that  upon  their  taking  any  thing  from  the 
hand  of  a  fuperior,  or  that  is  fent  from  fuch 
an  one,  they  kifs  it ,  and  as  the  higheft  re- 
fpeft  put  it  to  their  foreheads. 

This  is  not  peculiar  to  thofe  of  that 
country ;  for  the  editor  of  the  Ruins  of 
Balbec  obferved,  that  the  Arab  Governor  of 
that  city  refpedtfully  applied  the  Firman  of 
the  Grand  Seignior  to  his  forehead ,  which 
was  prefented  to  him  when  he  and  his  fellow- 
travellers  firft  waited  on  him,  and  then  kijfed 
it,  declaring  himfelf  the  Sultan’s  Have’s  Have1. 

Is  not  this  what  Pharaoh  refers  to  in 
Gen.  xli.  40  ?  Thou  fhalt  be  over  my  houfe, 
and  according  unto  thy  word,  or  on  account  of 
thy  word,  fhall  all  my  people  kiss,  (for  fo  it 
is  in  the  original,)  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be 
greater  than  thou:  that  is,  I  imagine,  the 
orders  of  Jofeph  were  to  be  received  with 
the  greateft  refpeft  by  all,  and  kifed  by  the 
moft  illuftrious  of  the  princes  of  ./Egypt. 

Drufius  might  well  deny  the  fenfe  that  > 
Kimchi  and  Grotius  put  on  thefe  words,  the 
appointing  that  all  the  people  fould  kifs  his  w 
mouth .  That  would  certainly  be  reckoned 
in  the  Weft  •  in  every  part  of  the  earth ;  as 

1  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  182.  See  alfo  p.  1  rj,  a  P.  4. 
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Well  as  in  the  ceremonious  Baft,  fo  remark 
kable  for  keeping  up  dignity  and  ftate ;  a 
moft  ftrange  way  of  commanding  the  Jecond 
man  in  a  kingdom  to  be  honoured.  It  is 
very  ftrange  then  that  thefe  commentators 
fhould  propofe  fuch  a  thought;  and  the 
more  fo,  as  the  Hebrew  word  is  well  known 
to  fignify  word,  or  commandment,  as  well 
as  mouth.  As  this  is  apparent  from  Gen* 
xlv.  2 1 ;  fo  alfo  that  the  prepofttion  gnal  of¬ 
ten  fignifies  according  to,  or  on  the  account 
of,  is  put  out  of  queftion  by  that  paflage, 
as  well  as  by  i  Sam.  iv.  13,  Ezra  x.  9,  &c.  \ 
Thefe  are  determinations  that  eftablifh  the 
expofition  I  have  been  giving.  Upon  thy  com¬ 
mandment  ,  or  when  thou  fendeft  out  orders, 
my  people  from  the  highefi  to  the  loweji  Jhall 
kiss,  receiving  them  with  the  profoundeft 
refpeft  and  obedience. 

The  ^Egyptian  tranftators  of  the  Septua- 
gint  feem  to  have  underftood  Prov.  xxiv.  26. 
in  much  the  fame  fenfe.  Lips  fall  kifs  thofe 
things  that  anfwer  right  words,  fhall  kifs 
thole  writings  by  which  a  judge  giveth  juft 
decifions  :  and  this  feems  to  be  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  explanation  of  the  paflage,  than  any  of 
the  four  which  Pool  has  given  us  from  the 
critics,  in  his  Synopfis.  The  fecond,  with 
which  our  verfion  coincides,  doth  not  ap¬ 
pear  by  any  means  to  be  juft.  The  prefix 
Lamed  fhould  in  that  cafe  have  been  joined 
to  the  word  Lips ;  not  to  repeat  what  I  ob- 
1  Vide  Noldii  Cone;  in  part,  gnal,  24* 
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ferved  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  diffonant,  not  only 
from  Eaftern  cuftoms,  but  from  decencies 
univerfally  maintained ,  to  fuppofe  that  it 
fhould  be  promifed  to  a  judge,  as  an  ho¬ 
nourable  reward  for  the  equity  of  his  deci- 
fions,  that  every  party  that  gained  a  caufe 
fhould  kifs  his  lips  :  no !  it  fhould  rather 
be*  he  (hall  kifs—the  hem  of  his  garment, 
or  even  the  earth  at  his  feet .  The  word  cu~ 
pity  (every  man  defines  to  kifs,)  is  indeed 
made  ufe  of  in  the  Synoplls,  perhaps  to  fif¬ 
teen  this  impropriety;  but  if  fo,  it  is  ufed 
in  vain,,  for  an  inhabitant  of  the  Eaft  would 
feel  no  inclination  to  kifs  the  lips  of  a  righ¬ 
teous  judge.  St.  John,  who  found  emo¬ 
tions  of  veneration,  which  wrere  fomething 
like  thofe  thefe  people  are  here  fuppofed  to 
feel,  was  not  prompted  in  the  lead:  to  kifs 
the  anged s  lips,  the  effedl  they  produced  in 
him  was  profir at  ion  at  the  anged  s  feet .  The 
fourth  interpretation  in  the  Synoplis,  which 
is  that  of  a  Jewifh  Rabbi,  is  one  of  the 
moft  childifh  conceits  that  can  be  eafily  ima¬ 
gined,  namely,  that  the  words  of  truth  tal¬ 
ly.  with  each  other  as  lip  with  lip.  The 
third,  that  a  Judge  who  pronounces  a  right  1 
decifion  doth  a  thing  as  grateful  as  if  every 
word  were  a  kifs,  is  apparently  ftrained* 
And  as  to  the  firft,  it  is  by  no  means  agree¬ 
able  to  the  dignified  Ration  of  a  judge,  and 
pf  Rich  an  one  Solomon  appears  to  be  fpeak- 
ing,  that  lie  that  pronounces  a  juft  fentence 
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fhali  be  admitted,  not  merely  to  kifs  the 
hand,  but  even  the  lips,  that  is,  fhali  be 
admitted  into  the  ftrieteft  friendfhip  ,*  unlefs 
it  be  underftood  of  the  king  for  whom  he 
.  judges,  which  as  it  would  be  degrading  to 
the  prince  as  the  other  to  the  judge,  fo  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  by  any  means  conformable  to  the 
preceding  words,  which  exprefs  the  effe&s 
that  juft  or  unjuft  judgments  fhouid  have  on 
the  people.  Ver.  23.  Thefe  things  alfo  be¬ 
long  to  the  wife.  It  is  not  good  to  have 
5<  refpett  to  perfons  in  judgment,  ver.  24. 

He  that  faith  unto  the  wicked  thou  art 
“  righteous,”  (that  is,  he  that  abfolveth  the 
guilty,)  ££  him  fhali  the  people  curfe,  nations 
“  fhali  abhor  him.  ver.  20  But  to  them 
that  rebuke  him,”  (that  feverely  repri- 
“  mand  him,)  fhali  be  delight,  and  a  good 
“  bleffing  final!  come  upon  himh  He  that 
giveth  a  right  anfwer  then  in  the  next  verfe 
(the  26th)  is  apparently  the  description  of 
a  judge ,  that  pronounces  right  judgments  on 
thofe  caufes  that  are  brought  before  him  to  try , 
and  this  killing,  agreeably  to  all  that  pre¬ 
cedes,  muft  refer  to  the  people ,  the  nation, 
not  to  the  king  for  whom  he  judges  *  The 
Septuagint  interpretation  is  much  more 
agreeable  therefore  than  any  of  the  four  I 
have  recited- — Men  fall  kifs  the  righteous  de¬ 
crees  of  a  juft  judge,  according  to  the  Eaftern 
forms  of  expremng  reverence. 

I  do  not  however  know  whether  a  more 
unexceptionable  interpretation  ftiil  may  not 
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be  propofed.  The  refcripts  of  authority  are 
wont  to  be  killed  whether  they  are  believed 
to  be  juft  or  not,  except  in  cafes  where  per¬ 
fons  affume  fomething  of  independence ; 
nay,  the  letters  of  people  of  figure  are 
treated  after  this  manner  by  perfons  over 
whom  they  have  no  authority,  and  who 
know  not  the  contents  of  them,  merely  be- 
caufe  they  are  letters  of  people  of  figure  4 ; 
it  is  poffible  therefore  thefe  words  may  ra¬ 
ther  refer  to  another  Eaftern  cuftom,  which 
d’Arvieux  gives  an  account  of  in  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  Arabs  of  Mount  Carmel, 
who,  when  they  prefent  any  petition  to 
their  Emir  for  a  favour,  offer  their  billets 
to  him  with  their  right-hands,  after  having 
firft  kijfed  the  papers  s.  The  Hebrew  man¬ 
ner  of  expreflion  is  fhort,  and  Proverbs  have 
a  peculiar  fhortnefs :  Every  Up  fall  kifs,  one 
maketh  to  return  a  right  anfwer ,  that  is,  eve¬ 
ry  one  fhall  be  ready  to  prefent  the  ftate  of 
his  cafe,  kijfing  it  as  he  delivers  it,  when  there 
is  a  judge  whofe  decifions  are  celebrated  for 
their  being  equitable.  So  another  of  thefe 
apophthegms  of  Solomon  is  delivered  with 

•*  4 

4  So  la  Roque,  in  his  Syrian  travels,  tells  us,  that  as  h* 
and  his  companions  drew  near  Balbec,  two  Arab  horfemen 
accofted  them  very  roughly ;  but  on  being  told  they  had  a 
letter  for  the  Scheik  of  Balbec,  which  had  been  given 
them,  it  feems,  by  a  Maronite  Scheik,  with  both  of  which 
Scheiks  thefe  Arabs  had  a  good  understanding,  they,  after 
having  looked  at  the  letter,  lifted  it  to  their  heads,  and  kilR 
ing  it,  civilly  difmifled  them.  Tom.  i.  p.  94^  95, 

*  Voy.  dan6  la  Pal.  p.  1 55. 
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fbmething  of  the  like  turn  of  expreffion, 

A  crown  of  glory  the  hoary  head ,  in  the  way  of 
right eoufnefs  it  Jhall  he  found:  that  is,  the 
hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  when  it  is 
found  in  the  way  of  righteoufnefs. 

O  BSERVATION  XXI.  XIV. 

They  that  are  more  intimately  acquainted, 
or  of  equal  age  and  dignity,  7nutually  kifs  the 
hand,  the  head,  or  fhoulder  of  each  other. 

Dr.  Shaw  fays  6. 

It  is  a  rule  with  me  not  to  repeat  any  of 
this  learned  author’s  obfervations  on  Scripture , 
as  I  fuppofe  my  curious  readers  acquainted 
with  his  book ;  but  as  he  has  not  applied 
this  obfervation  to  any  paiTage  in  the  Bible, 
it  cannot  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  thofe 
paflages  there,  which  fpeak  of  falling  on  the 
neck  and  killing  a  perfon,  feem  to  have  a 
reference  to  this  Eaftern  way  of  killing  the 
fhoulder  in  an  embrace  7 . 

Observation  XXII.  xV. 

Dr.  Shaw  takes  no  notice  of  their  tak¬ 
ing  hold  of  the  beard  in  order  to  kifs,  but 
Thevenot  doth  *,  faying,  that  among  the 
Turks  it  is  a  great  affront  to  take  one  by  the 
beard,  unlefs  it  be  to  kifs  him,  in  which 
cafe  they  often  do  it. 

6  P.  237.  7  Gen.  33.  4,  ch.  45.  14,  15,  A6ts  20. 

37,  Luke  15.  20.  1  Part  i.  p.  30. 
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Whether  he  means  by  biffing  him ,  kiffing 
his  heard ,  or  not*  I  do  not  know ;  but  joab’s 
taking  Amafa  by  the  beard  to  kifs  him, 
2  Sam.  xx.  9,  feems  to  be  defigned  to  exprefs 
his  taking  his  beard  to  kifs  it,  at  leaft  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  cuftoms  of  thofe  that  now 
live  in  that  country  :  for  d’Arvieux  %  de~ 
fcribing  the  afiembling  together  of  feveral  of 
the  petty  Arab  princes  at  an  entertainment, 
telleth  us  that  All  the  Emirs  came  juft 
“  together  a  little  time  after,  accompanied 
“  by  their  friends  and  attendants,  and  after 
the  ufual  civilities,  careffes,  kifjings  of  the 
((  beards  and  of  the  hand,  which  every  one 
gave  and  received  according  to  his  rank 
and  dignity,  they  fat  down  upon  mats  A 
He  elfewhere  3  fpeaks  of  the  women’s 
kiffing  their  hufbands  4  beards,  and  children 
thofe  of  their  fathers,  and  friends  recipro¬ 
cally  fainting  one  another  in  this  manner ; 
but  the  doing  it  by  their  Emirs  more  exadtly 
anfwers  this  hiftory  of  joab  and  Amafa,  and 
in  this  {looping  pofture  he  could  much  bet¬ 
ter  fee  to  direct  the  blow,  than  if  he  had 

7  Vo y.  clans  la  Pal.  par  la  Roque,  p.  71.  VP.  144, 
14.5.  [4  The  wives  in  that  country  are  held  in  fuch  fub- 

million,  that  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  their.,  careffes  are 
mingled  with  more  humiliating  marks  of  refpedfc  than  kiffing 
the  beard  ;  the  P  fa!  mi  ft  feems  to  fuppofe  fq,  when  he  fays, 
(Pf.  xlv.  ii,}  “So  lhall  the  king  greatly  defire  thy  beauty  ; 
4-4  for  he  is  thy  Lord,  and  worfhip  thou  him,”  on  which 
the  manufcript  1  have  fo  often  quoted  obferves,  that  this  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  great  refpedi  and  fubmiffion  of  women  towards 
their  hufbands  in  theft  countries , 

only 
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only  held  his  beard,  and  raifed  himfelf  to 
kifs  his  face. 

Observation  XXIII,  XVI. 

■  •  ■  s  ■  -  '' 

The  indignity,  on  the  other  hand,  offered 
to  David’s  ambaffadors  by  Hanun,  might 
perhaps  be  better  illuftrated  by  what  the 
fame  author  tells  us  of  the  prefent  ufages  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  than  by 
thofe  examples  that  Bifhop  Patrick  has 
brought  from  more  dijlant  nations,  and  in 
particular  from  the  Indians,  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans. 

It  is  a  greater  mark  of  infamy,  he  affures 
us,  among  the  Arabs  that  he  vifited,  to  cut  off 
anyone’s  beard,  than  whipping  and  branding 
with  the  flower-de-luce  among  the  French  \ 
Many  people  in  that  country ,  he  tells  us, 
would  prefer  death  to  this  kind  of  punijhment . 

And  as  they  would  think  it  a  grievous 
punifhment  to  lofe  it,  fo  they  carry  things 
fo  far  as  to  beg  for  the  fake  of  it,  “  by  your 
“  beard,  by  the  life  of  your  beard  do.”  In 
like  manner  fome  of  their  benediftions  are, 

“  God  preferve  your  bleffed  beard,  God 
“  pour  his  blefiings  on  your  beard.”  And 
wh en  they  would  exprefs  their  value  for  a 

1  Mos  enim  eft  Orientalibus,  tarn  Grsecis  quam  aliis 
nationibus,  barb  as  tota  cura  &  omni  folicitudine  nutrire ; 
pro  fummoque  probro  &  majori  quae  unquam  irrogari  poffit 
ignomia  reputare,  ft  vel  unus  pilus  quocunque  ftbi  de  cafu 
barba  cum  injuria  detrahatur,  fays  William  of  Tyre,  an 
Eaftern  archbilhop,  Gefta  Dei.  p.  802.] 
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thing,  they  fay,  “  It  is  worth  more  than  his 

beard 

I  never  had  fo  clear  an  apprehenfion,  I 
muft  confefs,  as  after  I  had  read  thefe  ac¬ 
counts,  of  the  intended  energy  of  that  thought 
of  Ezekiel,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Jerufa- 
lem  are  compared  to  the  hair  of  the  Prophet’s 
head  and  beard3.  That  paffage  feems  to 
fignify,  that  though  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rufalem  had  been  dear  to  God  as  the  hair  of 
an  eaftern  beard  to  its  owner,  yet  that  they 
fhould  be  taken  away  and  confumed,  one 
part  by  peftilence  and  famine,  another  part 
by  the  fword,  and  the  third  by  the  calamities 
of  an  exile. 

[Niebuhr4  has  given  us  an  account  of  a 
modem  Arab  prince’s  treating  a  Periian  en¬ 
voy,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Hanun  treated 
the  beards  of  David’s  ambaffadors,  which 
brought  a  powerful  Perfian  army  upon  him, 
in  1765  ;  but  it  feems,  he  was  a  very  brutal 
prince,  and  bore  a  moil  deteftable  charafter.j 

XVII.  Observation  XXIV. 

Our  Lord  reproaches  the  Pharifee  who 
invited  him  to  eat  bread,  Luke  vii,  that  he 
had  given  him  no  kifs,  whereas  the  perfon  he 
had  been  cenfuring  in  his  heart  had  not 
ceafed  kijfing  his  feet  from  her  entrance  into 
the  houfo.  It  is  vifible,  by  the  contrafl  our 


4P*  275. 


Lord 
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Lord  here  fuppofes,  between  the  woman’s 
kiffes  and  the  compliment  he  had  reafon  to 
expeft  from  the  Pharifee,  that  he  did  not 
look  for  his  killing  his  feet,  but  for  fome 
other  falutation  :  but  what  ?  not  the  kijfes  of 
equality  moft  certainly,  but  rather  that  kijjing 
the  hand ,  which  marks  out  reverence1,  the 
reverence  that  is  cuftomarily  paid  in  the  Eaft 
to  thofe  of  a  facred  chara6ter,  and  which,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  rules  of  decorum,  he  had  omitted. 

So  Norden  tells  usz,  that  a  Copti  prieft, 
whom  they  carried  in  their  barque  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cairo  a  confiderable  way 
up  the  Nile,  carried  it  pretty  high,  infomuch 
that  he  dared  to  tell  them,  more  than  once, 
that  he  could  not  take  them  for  Chriftians, 
fince  not  one  of  their  company  had  offered  to 
kifs  his  ba?ids :  whereas  the  Copti  ran  every 
day  in  crouds  round  him,  to  fhew  their  re- 
fpeft  by  fuch  marks  of  fubmiffion. 

And  at  Saphet  in  Galilee ,  where  the  Jews 
have  a  fort  of  univerfity.  Dr.  Pococke  faw 
the  inferior  Rabbies  complimenting  the  chief 
on  the  day  of  Pentecolf,  who  was  very  de¬ 
cently  habited  in  white  fattin,  by  coming 
with  great  reverence  and  kijjing  his  hand \ 

This  may  be  thought  not  very  well  to  agree  with  a 
preceding  Observation,  in  which  killing  the  hand  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  compliment  that  paffes  between  equals  :  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  there  thefe  kiffes  were  fuppofed  to 
be  mutually  given,  and  fuch  an  exchange  marks  out  equa¬ 
lity  ;  here  the  perfon  reverenced  is  defcribed  as  receiving  a 
kifs  on  his  hand,  but  not  as  returning  it.  This  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference.]  a  Part  2.  p.  35,  36,  3  V.  2.  p.  76. 
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xviii.  Observation  XXV. 

After  the  ceremonies  of  reception,  it  is 
natural  to  confider  thofe  poftures  of  longer 
continuance  by  which  ftate  or  inferiority  are 
expreffed,  for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
are  forgotten  through  the  whole  vifit,  in  the 
Eaft.  .  •  '  • 

Dr.  Pococke,  in  his  firft  volume  %  has 
given  us  the  figure  of  a  perfon  half  fitting 
and  half  kneeling,  that  is,  kneeling  fo  as  to 
reft  the  moft  mufcular  part  of  his  body  on 
his  heels  :  this  he  obferves  2  is  the  manner  in 
which  inferior  perfons  lit  at  this  day  before 
great  men  y  and  that  it  is  confidered  as  a  very 
humble  pofture.  Agreeably  to  this  he  in-* 
forms  us,  in  his  fecond  volume3,  that  the 
attendants  of  the  Englifh  confix!,  when  he 
waited  on  the  Caia  of  the  Pafha  of  Tripoli, 
fat  in  this  manner,  refting  behind  on  their 
hams.  Mr,  Drummond  gives  a  fimilar  ac- 
count4. 

In  this  manner,  I  fuppofe,  it  was  that 
David  fat  before  the  Lord,  when  he  went 
into  the  lanftuary  to  blefs  him  for  his  pro- 
xnife  concerning  his  family.  Abarbanel,  and 
lome  Chriftian  expofitors,  feem  to  be  per-  , 
plexed  about  the  word  fitting  before  the  i 
Lord  5 ;  but  fittings  after  this  manner ,  was 
expreffive  of  the  greateft  humiliation ,  and 

1  P.  213.  2  Vol.  I.  p.  21?,  Vol.  2.  p.  102.  3  P. 

102.  4P.  199,  5  See  Patrick  on  2  Sam,  7.  18. 

there- 
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therefore  no  improper  pofture  for  one  that 
appeared  before  the  ark  of  God. 

Dr.  Delany  in  his  Life  of  king  David  has 
given  us  this  thought ;  I  therefore  only  cite 
thefe  paffages  of  Bifhop  JPococke  farther  to 
illuftrate,  and  to  confirm  it. 

I  \ 

- 

o  BSERVATION  XXVI. 

[Sitting  on  a  cujhion,  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
expreffion  of  honour,  and  the  preparing  a 
feat  for  a  perfon  of  diftinction  fee  ms  to  mean, 
laying  things  of  this  kind,  on  a  place  where 
fuch  an  one  is  to  lit. 

It  is  the  cujlom  of  AJia ,  Sir  J.  Chardin  in¬ 
forms  us  in  his  MS,  for  perfons  in  common  not 
to  go  into  the  Jhops  of  that  country ,  which  are 
mojtly  finall,  but  there  are  wooden  feats ,  on  the 
outfide ,  where  people  fit  down ,  and  if  it  happens 
fo  be  a  man  of  quality  they  lay  a  cujhion  there . 
He  alfo  informs  us,  that  people  of  quality  caufe 
carpets  and  cufhions  to  be  carried  every  where , 
that  they  like ,  in  order  to  repofe  themfelves  upon 
them  more  agreeably . 

When  J  ob  fpeaks  of  his  preparing  his  feat , 
ch.  xxix.  7,  it  is  extremely  natural  to  under- 
ftand  him  of  his  fending  his  fervants,  to  lay  a 
cujhion  and  a  carpet  on  one  of  the  public  feats 
there,  or  fomething  of  that  fort,  as  Sir  John 
fuppofes  5  but  I  do  not  imagine,  a  feat  in  the 
fireet  means  a  feat  by  a  jhop .  Job  is  fpeaking 
evidently  of  his  fitting  there  a  ruler  among 
his  people, 
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Eli's  feat  by  the  way-fide  *,  was  a  feat 
adorned ,  we  may  believe,  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner*  He  did  not  fit  in  a  manner  unbecoming 
fo  dignified  a  perfonage.] 

XIX,  Observation  XXVII. 

Sitting  in  the  corner  is,  more  particular¬ 
ly,  a  fiately  attitude ,  and  expreffive  of  fupe- 
riority. 

So  Dr.  Pococke  tells  us  in  the  laft  cited 
place,  that  at  that  vifit  which  the  Englifh 
conful  made  to  the  Pafha  of  Tripoli,  the 
Pafha  having  on  the  garment  of  ceremony 
gave  the  welcome  as  he  paffed,  and  fat  down 
crofs-legged  in  the  corner  to  the  right,  hav¬ 
ing  a  cufhion  on  each  fide,  and  one  over 
thern,  behind  him.  In  like  manner  he  tells 
us  in  his  firft  volume,  that  when  he  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Sheik  of  Furfhout,  he  found 
him  fitting  in  the  corner  of  his  room  by  a 
pan  of  coals.  1  He  defcribes  there  another 
Arab  Sheik  as  fitting  in  a  corner  of  a  large 
green  tent,  pitched  in  the  middle  of  an  en¬ 
campment  of  Arabs ;  and  the  Bey  of  Girge 
as  placed  on  a  fopha  in  the  corner ,  (to  the 
right  as  one  entered,)  of  his  tent  \ 

This  is  enough  to  fatisfy  us  that  the  place 
of  honour  among  them  is  the  corner ,  had  we 
not  been  exprefsly  told  fo  by  other  travel¬ 
lers  3,  and  had  not  Pococke  elfewhere  told 

i  Sam,  4.  13.  1  p.  85.  *  Vol.  1.  p.  go,  and  p.  124. 

Han  way,  vol.  3.  p.  145,  Note  j  and  Ruffed,  if  I  do  not 
mifremember. 
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us  that  it  is  the  pofition  in  which  great  men 
ufually  place  themfelves  \  Other  authors 
have  mentioned  this  circumftance  in  general ; 
and  it  has  been  fo  univerfal,  that  Lord  Whit¬ 
worth  allures  us,  that  among  the  Ruffians, 
(who  lately  had  many  Eaftern  cuftoms  a- 
mong  them,)  they  were  wont  to  place  the 
pifture  of  their  guardian-faint  in  the  corner 
of  their  rooms. 

May  not  this  circumftance  ferve  to  explain 
a  paffage  which  has  terribly  embarrafled  com¬ 
mentators  ?  “  As  the  fhepherd  taketh  out 

“  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two  legs  or  a 
“  piece  of  an  ear ;  fo  ftiall  the  children  of 
“  Ifrael  be  taken  out  that  dwell  in  Samaria, 

“  in  the  corner  of  a  bed,  and  in  Damafcus 
“  in  a  couch  V  The  various  remarks  of 
critics  on  this  circumftance  of  dwelling  in 
Samaria  in  the  corner  of  a  beds  colle&ed  by 
Pool  in  his  Synopfis,  only  ferve  to  (hew,  that 
none  of  the  authors  he  confulted  could  di¬ 
vine  what  was  meant  by  it ;  but  the  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  moft  honourable  place  of  their 
divans  is  the  corner,  gives  this  eafy  comment 
on  this  part  of  the  verfe,  that  juft  as  a  fhep¬ 
herd  is  oftentimes  able  to  fave,  from  the 
jaws  of  a  devouring  lion,  no  more  than 
fome  fmall  piece  of  the  ftieep  that  beaft  had 
carried  off,  fo  an  adverfarv  round  about  the 
land  of  Ifrael  fhould  fpoil  its  palaces,  and 
fcarce  any  part  of  it  Ihouid  be  recovered, 
out  of  that  adverfary’s  hand,  more  than  the 
4  Vol.  j.p.  179.  5  Amos  3.  12, 
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city  that  fits  among  the  cities  of  Ifrael  as  in 
the  corner  of  a  bed ,  in  the  moft  honourable 
place  that  is,  as  Samaria  undoubtedly  did* 
being  looked  upon  as  the  royal  city . 

But  to  engage  the  acquiefcence  of  the 
mind  more  perfectly  in  this  explanation,  it 
will  be  requifite  to  fhew,  that  the  Hebrew 
word  mittah ,  which  is  here  tranflated  bed, 
may  be  underflood  of  a  divan,  which  is  de- 
fcribed  by  Dr.  Ruffell,  as  “  a  part  of  a  room 

“  raifed  above  the  floor  * - ipread  with  a 

“  carpet  in  winter,  in  fummer  with  fine 
“  mats  j  along  the  fxdes,  he  fays,  are  thick 
“  mattreffes  about  three  feet  wide,  covered 
“  commonly  with  fcarlet  cloth,  and  large 
“  bolflers  of  brocade,  hard  fluffed  wdth  cot- 
“  ton,  are  fet  againfl  the  w^alls,  (or  rails, 
“  when  fo  fituated  as  not  to  touch  the  wall,} 
for  the  conveniency  of  leaning. —  As 
“  they  ufe  no  chairs,  it  is  upon  thefe  they 
“  fit,  and  all  their  rooms  are  fo  furnifh- 
<e  ed  6.”  This  defcription  is  perfedlly  con¬ 
formable  to  thofe  of  other  authors,  who  a- 
gree  that  on  thefe  they  take  their  repafls, 
that  on  thefe  they  deep,  and  that  they  are 
very  capacious.  The  word  mittah  fome- 
times,  it  is  certain,  fignifies  a  fmall  floored 
moveable  elevation:  it  doth  fo  2  Sam.  hi. 

3 1 ,  where  we  tranflate  it  bier ;  but  nothing 
makes  it  neceflary  to  fuppofe  it  always  figni¬ 
fies  fuch  a  fmall  moveable  thing,  it  may, 
for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 

6  Ruffell,  p.  4,  Note.' 
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fignify  the  fame  fort  of  conveniency  that  is 
called  at  Aleppo  a  divan.  They  are  now 
ufed  with  great  umverfality  through  the  Eaft, 
and  we  know  the  people  of  thofe  countries 
are  very  tenacious  of  old  cuftoms,  this 
therefore,  probably,  is  an  ancient  one.  On 
the  mitt  ah  they  ufed  to  fit  to  eat,  as  well  as 
to  deep,  as  we  learn  from  1  Sam.  xxviii.  23, 
Amos  vi.  4,  Efth,  i.  6,  and  ch.  vii.  8,  and 
the  laft  place  fhews,  that  the  ancient  Eaftern 
mittah  was  much  larger  than  the  beds  the 
old  Greeks  and  Romans  ufed  in  their  repafts, 
fince  Haitian  went  up,  and  proftrated  him- 
felf  before  queen  Efther,  on  the  mittah 
where  fhe  was  fitting,  which  it  cannot  be 
imagined  he  would  have  thought  of  doing, 
had  the  old  Eaftern  mittah  been  like  a  Greek 
or  Roman  bed  ;  he  would  rather  have  kneel¬ 
ed  on  the  floor,  or  proftrated  himfelf  upon 
it,  and  kifled  the  hem  of  her  robe,  which 
he  could  not  do  feated  as  fire  was  near  the 
corner  of  a  large  Eaftern  mittah,  without 
going  up  upon  it,  which  accordingly  he  did, 
in  order  to  beg  for  his  life.  So  Dr.  Pococke 
tells  us  s,  that  not  only  the  Englifti  conful 
went  up  the  fopha,  when  he  went  to  make 
a  vifit  to  the  Caia  of  the  Pafha  at  Tripoli, 
but  that  thofe  that  attended  the  conful  went 
up  the  fopha  too,  (which  is  the  fame  thing 
with  what  is  called  a  divan  at  Aleppo,) 
though  they  placed  themfelves  there  in  the 

8  Vol.  2,  p.  102, 
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humble  pofture  of  kneeling  fo  as  to  reft  on. 
their  hams  9. 

The  ftately  bed  on  which  Aholibah  is 
reprefented  as  fitting,  Ezek.  xxiii.  41,  feems 
to  mean  the  floor  of  an  Idol-temple  :  for  on 
the  floors  of  fuch  places,  it  appears  by  ano¬ 
ther  Prophet10,  they  ufed  to  lay  down  on 
clothes,  or  carpets ;  and  the  going  up  to 
thembyfteps  ”  made  them  very  much  refera¬ 
ble  the  ancient  Eaftern  mittahs . 

Thefe  obfervations  may  be  fujficient  to  give 
us  the  meaning  of  the  Prophet  in  general, 
when  he  fpeaks  of  Ifrael  as  dwelling  in  Sa¬ 
maria,  in  the  corner  of  a  bed ;  and  perhaps 
the  explanation  of  this  firft  claufe  may  ferve 
to  lead  us  into  the  fenfe  of  the  other,  which 
our  tranflators  have  rendered,  “  in  Damafcus 
i€  in  a  couch,”  in  the  body  of  their  verfion, 
and  in  the  margin,  on  the  bed's  feet .  I  can¬ 
not  fuppofe  the  word  in  the  original  is  to 
be  confidered  as  a  proper  name,  and  to 
be  tranflated  Damafcus,  becaufe  Ifrael  did 

9  La  Roque’s  defcription  of  the  faloon  in  which  he  din¬ 
ed  with  the  Scheik  of  Balbec,  may  illuftrate  this  part  of 
the  ftory  of  Hainan.  This  faloon,  he  tell  us,  had  a  fofa 
covered  with  a  Perfian  carpet,  and  had  great  culhions  of 
crimfon  velvet,  adorned  with  gold  fringe  and  lace;  and 
another  fofa  oppolite  to  it,  differently  ornamented,  on 
which,  fays  he,  we  eat,  feated  on  carpets,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Eaftern  people.  Voy.  de  Syrie,  &c.  p.  joi. 
Here  were  two  divans  in  the  fame  apartment ;  and  in  like 
manner,  I  prefume,  there  were  two  where  Efther  made  her 
banquet  of  wine,  on  one  of  which  the  queen  fat,  while 
Haman  was  on  the  other,  from  whence  he  arofe,  and  go¬ 
ing  up  the  queen’s  mittah,  threw  himfelf  at  her  feet. 

.*•  Amos  ii.  8.  11  Shaw,  p.  209. 

not. 
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not,  that  I  know  of,  dwell  in  any  numbers 
at  Damafcus,  though  there  was  a  very  good 
underftanding  between  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Samaria  and  Damafcus  in  thofe  times,  to 
which  the  prophecy  refers,  as  may  be  feen 
IT.  vii.  2.  Nor  can  I  by  any  means  admit 
the  marginal  tranflation,  the  bed’s  feet, 
which  one  wrould  imagine  muft  fignify  the 
very  reverfe  of  the  preceding  fentence,  and 
mark  out  the  loweft  place . 

Pagnin  fuppofeth  the  words  are  to  be 
tranflated,  “  and  in  the  corner  of  a  couch  ” 
and  fo  it  would  be  a  fort  of  repetition  of  the 
preceding  thought  in  other  terms ;  but  there 
may  be  objections  to  this  interpretation.  In 
the  mean  while  it  appears  moft  natural  to 
me,  upon  a  collation  of  the  paflages  where 
the  word  gnares  occurs,  not  to  underhand  it 
as  fignifying  the  aiminutive  of  a  mittah — a 
couch  ;  but  the  furniture  of  an  Eaftern  divan: 
and  fo  where  thefe  two  words  are  joined  to¬ 
gether,  they  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  an 
oriental  repetition ,  but  as  an  agreeable  diver - 
ftfication  of  the  thought.  So  Pf.  vi.  6,  “  I 
“  am  weary  with  my  groaning,  all  the  night 
“  I  make  my  bed  to  fwim  (,the  divan 
<c  on  which  I  am  placed)  :  I  water  my 
“  couch  (,or  the  divan  furniture,)  with  my 
“  tears.”  \ 

Mattrafles,  or  fomething  of  that  kind, 
muft  have  been  ufed  without  doubt  for 
fleeping  in  thofe  times ;  and  it  appears 
from  Amos  ii.  8,  that  the  Ifraelites  ufed 
Vol.  II.  .  F  carpets. 
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carpets,  or  fomething  of  that  fort,  in  their 
feafts,  as  the  Eaftern  people  do  now 

This 

[lz  Both  feem  to  be  referred  to  Adis  q.  34.  cc  Peter  faid 
64  unto  him,  Eneas,  Jefus  Chrift  maketh  thee  whole  : 
44  arife,  and  make  thy  bed,”  or  rather,  44  arife,  and  pre- 
44  pare  for  thyfelf,”  for  the  reception  of  company  at  thy 
houfe.  The  words  cannot  well  be  underflood  to  mean 
44  make  thy  bed  :”  was  the  mercy  granted  Eneas  fo  im¬ 
perfect,  as  that  he  could  only  arife  and  make  his  bed,  and 
immediately  take  to  it  again  ?  If  he  recovered  laJHng 
health,  wrhy  was  he  directed  to  prepare  his  bed  for  laying 
down  again  ?  The  Eaftern  people  now  do  not  keep  their 
beds  made ;  the  mattraftes,  &c,  are  rolled  up,  carried 
away,  and  placed  in  cupboards  till  they  are  wanted  at 
night.  The  tranftation  of  our  text  by  no  means  agrees 
writh  modern  oriehtal  ufages,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  the  mercy 
was  only  momentary  ;  a  thought  by  no  means  admiflible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  of  the  apoftolic  age  feem  to 
have  prepared  their  rooms,  for  the  reception  of  guefts,  by 
fpreading  them  with  mats,  carpets,  or  fomething  of  that 
kind  :  the  word  ufed  by  the  Evangelifts,  to  exprefs  the 
making  ready  an  upper  chamber,  for  the  reception  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  eat  the  Paffover,  Mark  14,  15.  and  Luke  22.  12, 
is  the  fame  with  that  addrefled  to  Eneas,  44  a  large  upper 
44  chamber  fpread  and  prepared.”  They  alfo  that  received 
mercies  fometimes  entertained  the  Prophets  that  had  healed 
them,  and  their  attendants  :  fo  a  feaft  wras  made  at 
Bethany,  where  Lazarus  was,  who  had  been  dead,  for 
Jefus  and  his  Difciples,  John  12.  1,  2.  Sometimes  they 
were  invited  to  eat  bread,  where  fome  of  the  family  were 
ill,  and  the  lick  being  healed,  did,  in  fome  cafes,  afterward 
minifter  to  them :  fuch  wrere  the  circumftances  attending 
the  healing  of  Peter’s  wife’s  mother,  Mark  1.  29-31. 
Something  like  this  was  the  cafe,  I  apprehend,  at  Lydda  : 
Peter  and  thofe  with  him  were  invited  to  eat  bread  at  the 
houfe  of  Eneas.  44  Arife,”  faid  the  Apoftle  to  him  upon 
his  entering  into  the  houfe,  44  fpread  thy  houfe  thyfelf,”  for 
the  reception  of  thy  guefts  j  and  in  that  view  the  words  are 
as  noble,  as,  when  people  were  brought  from  home  in  a 
bed,  the  faying  to  them,  46  Arife,  take  up  thy  bed,  and 
44  go  unto  thine  houfe.”  In  which  addrefs  the  comparative 
2  lightnefs 
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This  furniture,  I  prefume,  is  to  be  under- 
flood  by  the  term  gnares ,  which  we  tranflate 
couch.  Perhaps  Deut.  iii.  xi,  where  a 
gnares  is  faid  to  be  of  iron,  may  be  thought 
to  overthrow  this  ;  but  it  doth  not  appear  to 
me  to  do  ib  by  any  means,  the  ufing  furni¬ 
ture  for  a  niittah  full  of  fmall  pieces  of  iron, 
like  a  coat  of  mail,  may  furely  imprefs  the 
mind  with  as  ftrong  an  idea  of  the  martial 
roughnefs  of  that  gigantic  prince,  as .  the 
having  a  bedftead  made  of  iron  inftead  of 
wood,  of  ivory,  or  of  filver. 

If  this  fenfe  of  the  word  gnares  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  this  claufe,  to  anfwer  the  preceding, 
mujl  fignify  in  general  the  richeft  furniture 
of  a  divan,  appropriated  to  perfons  of  the 
greateft  difcinclion. 

Nor  will  there  be  any  great  difficulty  in 
the  word  that  is  made  ufe  of,  if  we  flip- 
pofe  the  word  Damafcus  may  fignify  fome- 
thing  made  at  Damafcus,  and  that  that  city 
anciently  gave  its  name  to  fome  of  its  works, 
as  it  has  certainly  done  in  later  times,  fome 
of  our  richeft  filks  being  from  thence  called 
damafks.  That  the  word  may  fignify  fome 

lightnefs  and  mdveablenefs  of  E after n  beds  are  pointed  out, 
which,  as  Sir  J.  Chardin  tells  us  in  his  MS.  note  on  Mat. 
9.6,  have  only  a  quilt  to  lay  over  them,  and  another  under 
them.  Dr.  Ruffell’s  account,  (p.  90,)  differs  very  little. 
6C  Their  beds  confili  of  a  mattrefs  laid  on  the  floor,  and 
cc  over  this  a  fheet,  (in  winter  a  carpet,  or  fome  fiich 
64  woollen  covering, )  the  other  fheet  being  fowed  to  the 
“  quilt.  A  divan  cufhion  often  ferves  for  a  pillow  and 
66  bolflerTj 
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coftly  works  made  at  Damafcus,  the  learned 
Caftalio  fuppofes,  and  Gen.  xv.  2.  fufficient- 
ly  proves,  where  the  fteward  of  Abraham's 
houfe  is  faid  to  be  this  Damafcus  Eliezer, 
this  man  of  Damafcus,  that  is — Eliezer ;  if  it 
may  fignify  a  man  of  Damafcus,  it  may 
equally,  lure !  fignify  a  manufa&ure  of 
Damafcus.  It  is  certain  that  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel,  who  lived  not  very  long  after  the 
time  of  Amos,  reprefents  Damafcus  as  a 
place  of  trade,  and  in  particular  as  traffick¬ 
ing  in  wine,  and  what  we  tranflate  white 
wooU  Ezek.  xxvii.  1 8,  but  which  may  equally 
well  be  underftood  to  mean  woollen  fit  for 
the  ufe  of  nobles.  For  the  word  here  tranf- 
lated  wool  appears  to  be  ufed  Ezek.  xliv.  17. 
for  wool  wrought  up,  or  woollen  cloth ; 
and  the  word  which  is  tranllated  white,  is 
ufed  but  once  more  in  the  Old  Teftament, 
and  that  is  Judges  v.  10,  “  Speak  ye  that 
“  ride  on  white  afes ,  ye  that  fit  in  judg- 
“  ment,  &c,”  where  every  one  fees  that  the 
riding  on  white  afes  is  a  defcription  of  nobles 
and  princes.  Thefe  afies  are  not,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  called  white  on  account  of  their  na¬ 
tural  colour,  but  rather  from  their  caparifons , 
according  to  the  cuftom  which  continues 
among  the  Arabs  to  this  day 13 ,  who  ufe 

faddles 

13  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  127.  [Dandini,  on  the  contrary, 
affirms,  that  the  Eadern  people  ride  their  horfes  without 
bridle,  faddle ,  ftirrup,  or  fpurs,  an  halter  fufficeth  them, 
with  a  little  clout  fpread  upon  the  back  of  the  bead:,  ch.  5. 

, -Perhaps  the  J addling  beads  for  riding,  mentioned  in  many 

places 
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faddles  of  wood  in  riding,  and  have  always, 
as  a  part  of  their  riding  furniture,  a  cloth 
which  they  call  the  hiran,  about  fix  ells 
long,  which  they  fold  up  and  put  upon  the 
wooden  faddle,  in  order  to  fit  with  greater 
cafe ;  and  which  they  ufe  when  they  bait, 
as  a  fort  of  a  mattrefs  to  repofe  themfelves 
upon. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  is,  that  Amos,  it 
fhould  feem,  is  to  be  underftood  as  faying, 
as  a  fhepherd  faves  a  fmall  portion  of  a 
fheep,  or  a  goat,  out  of  the  jaws  of  a  lion,  fo, 
though  the  reft  of  the  country  fhall  be  mife- 
rably  deftroyed,  they  fhall  efcape  that  fit  [or 
dwell]  in  Samaria,  in  the  corner  of  the  divan, 
on  the  damafk  mattrefs ;  the  royal  and  moft 
beautified  that  is  of  all  the  cities  of  Ifrael. 

There  is  another  paffage  which  may  be 
illuftrated  by  the  fame  cuftom,  Neh.  ix.  22, 
“  Moreover  thou  gaveft  them  kingdoms  and 
c<  nations,  and  didft  divide  them  into  cor- 
“  nets.”  Upon  which  verfe  bifliop  Patrick 
gives  us  this  note,  “  Some  tranftate  the  laft 
“  words,  thon  didjl  divide  them  by  angles ,  that 
“  is,  he  parted  thofe  kingdoms  among  them 
“  as  by  a  line.  But  others  underftand  it  of 
“  the  people  difpolfelfed  by  the  Jews,  whom 

he  drove  into  corners.5'  I  believe  moft 
people  will  be  difpofed  to  think  the  firft 
thought  the  .Bilhop  gives  us  fomewhat 
forced ;  nor  will  the  fecond  appear  very 

places  in  the  facred  writers,  may  fometimes  mean  nothing 
more  than  the  placing  the  hiran  on  their  backs,] 

F  3  natural 
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natural  to  thofe  that  read  the  original*  where 
the  word  is  in  the  lingular,  thou  didft  di¬ 
vide  them  to  the  corner ,  that  is  according  to 
the  explanation  I  have  been  giving  of  that 
place  in  Amos,  thou  didft  give  Sihon  and  Og 
into  their  hands ,  and  the  various  tribes  of  the 
Canaanites ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  didft  give  the 
pre-eminence  to  Ifrael ,  and  make  them  chief 
among  the  nations  round  about  them .  It  may 
not  perhaps  be  difagreeable  to  add,  that  the 
word  there  mandated  divide ,  is  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  David’s  appointing  the  foils  of  Aaron 
to  their  different  charges I+,  though  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Englifh  word  is  ufed  in  our  verfion. 

Observation  XXVIII. 

At  the  clofe  of  a  viftt  in  thefe  countries,  it 
is  common  to  fpr  inkle  r  of  e-water ,  or  fome 
other  fvveet-fcenled  water,  on  the  guefts, 
and  to  perfume  them  with  aloes -wood y  which 
is  brought  laft,  and  ferves  as  a  fign  that  it  is 
time  for  a  ftranger  to  take  his  leave. 

Great  numbers  of  authors  take  notice  of 
this  part  of  Eaftern  complaifance,  but  fome 
are  much  more  particular  and  diftinft  than 
others.  Maundrell,  for  inftance,  who  gives 
a  molt  entertaining  account 1  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  burning  odours  under  the  chin, 
does  not  mention  any  thing  of  the  fprinkling 
fweet-fcented  waters;  however  many  other 
writers  do,  and  Dr.  Pococke  has  given  us 

14  i  Chron.  24.  3.  1  A  3°,  31. 
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the  figure  of  the  vefTel  they  make  ufe  of 
upon  this  oecafion,  in  his  flrfb  volume 
They  are  both  then  ufed  in  the  Ead,  but 
if  one  is  fpoken  of  more  than  the  other,  it 
is,  I  think,  the  perfuming  perfons  with  this 
odoriferous  fmoke. 

The  Scriptures  in  like  manner  fpeak  of 
perfumes  as  ufed  anciently  for  civil  purpofes, 
as  well  as  facred,  though  they  do  not  men-  - 
tion  particulars.  “  Ointment  and  perfume 
“  rejoice  the  heart/'  Prov.  xxvii.  9.  Per¬ 
haps  this  word  perfume  comprehends  in  it's 
meaning  the  waters  diftilled  from  rofes,  and 
odoriferous  flowers,  whofe  fcents  in  the  Eaft, 
at  lead:  in  iEgypt,  if  Maillet  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  a  judge 3,  are  much  higher  and 
more  exquifitely  grateful,  than  with  us  ;  but 
if  thofe  didillations  fhould  be  thought  not 
to  have  been  known  fo  early,  the  burning 
fragrant  things,  and  the  making  a  fweet 
fmoke  with  them,  we  are  fure,  they  were 
acquainted  with4,  and  to  that  way  of  per¬ 
fuming  Solomon  at  lead  refers s.  But  a 
paffage  in  Daniel  makes  it  requifite  to  enter 
more  minutely  into  this  affair,  and  as  at  the 
fame  time  it  mentions  fome  other  Eadern 

x  Plate  57  R.  3  Let.  IX.  p.  14.  4  See  Exod. 

30.  35,  38.  [5  Sir  J.  Chardin  tells  us  in  one  of  the 

notes  of  his  MS,  it  is  the  confant  cuftoni  of  the  Eaft ,  to 
have  cenfers  at  their  feafs,  and  perfumes  are  much  more  com¬ 
mon  there  than  in  Europe.  The  allies  or  embers  of  per¬ 
fume  mentioned  Tobit  6.  16,  and  ch.  8.  2,  evidently  re¬ 
fer  to  this  cuftom,  on  which  pafiages  Sir  John  has  not  made 
any  remark.] 
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forms  of  doing  honour,  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  notice  of,  but  to  all  which  in  this 
cafe  objections  have  been  made,  I  will  make 
my  remarks  upon  it  in  a  diftinct  article, 
which  I  will  place  immediately  after  this, 
and  fhew  how  eafily  that  little  colleftion  of 
oriental  compliments  may  be  accounted  for, 
as  well  as  explain  more  at  large  this  parti¬ 
cular  affair  of  burning  odours  merely  as  a 
civil  expreffion  of  refnecf. 

XXI.  Observation  XXIX. 

The  paffage  in  Daniel  I  referred  to,  which 
may  be  explained  by  this  Eaftern  cuftom,  is 
this,  “  Then  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  fell 
“  upon  his  face,  and  worjhipped  Daniel,  and 
“  commanded  that  they  ifhould  offer  an  ob- 

“  latton ,  and  fweet  odours  unto  him.”  Chap, 
ii.  46. 

St.  Jerome  telleth  us,  that  Porphyry  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
proftration  before  the  Prophet-,  he  could 
not  comprehend  how  it  could  be  true,  that 
an  haughty  king  fhouid  adore  a  captive  ;  and 
he  reproached  Daniel  for  accepting  his  ob¬ 
lation  and  his  honours. 

This  father  fuppofed  that  the  oblation  fig- 
nified  a  iacnfice,  and  the  fweet  odours  in- 
cenfe  j  but  I  cannot  fay  that  he  appears  to 
have  had  his  mind  embarrahed  with  this  paf¬ 
fage,  fo  much  as  with  the  propofal  made  by 

*  In  Dan,  cap.  %, 
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the  fervant  of  Saul  to  his  matter,  when  he 
thought  of  confulting  the  Prophet  Samuel  \ 
I  wifh  I  could  fay  however  he  had  explained 
it  fo  as  to  be  lefs  embarraffing  to  others : 
it  will  be  thought,  I  imagine,  by  moft,  as 
difficult  a  paffage,  at  leaft,  and  that  not- 
withftanding  his  comment,  in  which  Jerome 
fuppofes,  that  Nebuchadnezzar’s  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  the  God  of  Daniel  was  a 
God  of  Gods,  and  a  revealer  of  fecrets,  was 
a  proof  that  he  offered  thefe  facrifices,  and 
this  incenfe,  not  fo  much  unto  Daniel,  as 
unto  God  in  Daniel,  after  which,  calling 
Porphyry  a  calumiator,  he  difmiffes  the  fub- 
jeft,  having  firft  though,  happily  enough, 
remarked  with  refpedt  to  the  proftration, 
that  Alexander  the  Great  did  the  fame  to  the 
Jewifh  high-prieft. 

Later  commentators  are  not  much  more 
fatisfying  in  their  comments  than  this  cele¬ 
brated  ancient.  The  note  of  Grotius  on  the 
latter  part  of  the  verfe  being  this,  “  In  the 
“  Hebrew  it  is,  he  commanded  a  Mincha 
“  to  be  offered  him,  (that  is,  a  cake  of 
“  flour,  and  odours.)  He  commanded  it, 
“  but  Daniel  did  not  fuffer  it  to  be  done  : 

for  univerfal  cuftom  had  fet  apart  thefe  ho - 
“  nours  to  God,  or  to  thofe  who  were  ac- 
“  counted  Gods.  So  Jacchiades,  and  other 
“  Rabbies  comment  on  the  place.”  And 
according  to  this  interpretation  this  paffage 
is  generally  underffood. 

%  See  the  firft  Obfertation  of  this  chapter. 
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But  there  is  no  neceffity,  I  apprehend,  of 
fuppofing  this  an  idolatrous  command.  We 
do  not  find  Daniel  rejefiling  thefe  honours, 
as  Paul  and  Barnabas  did  thofe  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Lyflra.  To  fay  that  he  did, 
though  it  is  not  mentioned,  is  a  very  licen¬ 
tious  way  of  explaining  Scripture.  Mr. 
Maundrell  has  not  applied  his  obfervations 
on  the  modern  Eaftern  compliments  to  this 
text,  as  he  did  to  that  concerning  the  fer- 
vant  of  Saul ;  but  they  are,  I  imagine,  as 
applicable  as  to  the  other  :  and  the  whole 
of  what  Nebuchadnezzar  commanded  might 
Very  poffiblv  be  of  a  civil  nature,  and  no 
ways  improper  to  be  addreffed  to  the  Pro¬ 
phet.  The  making  this  out  is  what  I  would 
here  attempt. 

Notwithstanding  univerfal  cuftom  had  fet 
apart  thefe  honours  to  God ,  or  thofe  that  were 
accounted  Gods ,  according  to  Grotius,  he 
himfelf  allows  the  proftration  might  not  be 
idolatrous  i  and  fays,  Jo  great  a  Prophet  was 
not  unworthy  this  honour ,  citing  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  that  captain  that  Ahaziah  fent  the 
third  time  to  take  Elijah.  And  indeed  we 
have,  already  feen,  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  this  fort  of  compliment  in 
thofe  countries,  and  that  without  any  in¬ 
tention  of  idolatry,  or  fufpicion  of  fuch  in¬ 
tention.  It  is  true  princes  in  common  re*^ 
ceived  from  Prophets  this  token  of  refpeft, 
rather  than  paid  it  to  them ;  neverthelefs, 
in  feme  extraordinary  conjunctures,  and 
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this  was  fuch  a  one,  the  reverfe  may  well  be 
fuppofedto  have  happened.  Thus  facredhif- 
tory  informs  us,  Saul  (looped  down  with  his 
face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  himfelf  when 
Samuel  appeared,  i  Sam.  xxviii.  14;  and  Jo- 
fephus  telleth  us,  that  Alexander  of  Mace¬ 
donia  (an  heathen  prince,  as  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  was,  and  as  haughty  as  he,)  adored 
the  Jewifh  high -pried  that  came  to  meet 
him,  not  as  a  God,  but  as  an  high-pried  of 
God.  Jerome  mentions  this  adlion  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s,  and  fo  far,  I  think,  has  diffident¬ 
ly  difembarraffed  himfelf  from  the  reproaches 
of  Porphyry. 

As  to  the  fecond  particular,  though  our 
tranflators  have  made  ufe  of  the  term  oblation , 
yet  the  original  word  fignifies  not  only  a 
cake  of  flour  offered  unto  God,  but  often  a 
prefent ,  and  that  of  very  different  things, 
made  to  mortal  men.  It  is  ufed  for  the  pre- 
fents  in  particular  made  by  Jacob  to  Efau, 
Gen.  xxxii.  13,  &c  ;  by  his  fons  to  Jofeph, 
Gen.  xliii.  11  ;  byEhudto  Eglon,  Judg.  iii. 
15  ;  See.  It  is  ufed  in  like  manner  to  fig- 
nify  the  prefents  made  to  the  Prophets  of 
God,  where  there  never  has  been,  nor  can 
be,  the  lead  jealoufy  in  the  world  of  any 
idolatrous  defigm,  though  made  by  heathen 
kings,  fuch  as  Nebuchadnezzar  was ;  fo  it 
expreffes  the  prefent  made  by  the  king  of  Sy¬ 
ria  to  Elifha,  2  Kings  viii.  9.  It  is  by  no 
means  neceffary  therefore  to  underdand  the 
prefent  of  Nebuchadnezzar  of  an  idolatrous 
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oblation,  or  of  any  thing  more  than  fuch  a 

gift,  as  it  was  becoming  a  Prophet  to  re¬ 
ceive. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  an  objection 
to  this,  that  thefe  prefents  were  wont  to  be 
made  to  the  Prophets  before  the  exercife  of 
their  office ;  fo  was  that  to  have  been  which 
Saul  intended  for  Samuel,  i  Sam.  ix.  7,  &c  j 
fuch  was  Jeroboam’s  to  Ahijah,  1  Kings  xiv.  2, 
3  ;  and  the  king  of  Syria’s  to  Elifha,  which 
I  this  moment  mentioned.  But  this  will  be 
no  difficulty,  when  it  is  obferved,  that  a  dif¬ 
ference  is  to  be  made  between  going  to  confult 
a  Prophet,  and  his  coming  to  declare  fome 
future  event :  in  this  laft  cafe  prefents  were 
made  after  the  exercife  of  the  prophetic  gift. 
So  when  the  man  of  God  came  out  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  to  cry  againft  the  altar  at  Bethel,  after 
he  had  denounced  the  judgments  of  God, 
“  The  king  faid  unto  the  man  of  God, 
,e  come  home  with  me,  and  refrefh  thyfelf, 
‘‘and  I  will  give  thee  a  reward,  ”  1  Kings 
xiii.  7 ;  fo  after  Jerufalem  was  taken,  the 
captain  of  the  guard  gave  to  Jeremiah  viSluals 
and  a  reward,  Jer.  xl.  5.  Now  it  is  vifible 
the  cafe  of  Daniel  much  more  refembles 
thefe,  than  the  cafe  of  thofe  to  whom  they 

applied  to  learn  future  events - “  Arioch 

“  brought  in  Daniel  before  the  king  in  hafte, 
“  and  faid  thus  unto  him,  I  have  found  a 
“  man  of  the  captives  of  Judah,  that  will 
“  make  known  unto  the  king  the  interpre¬ 
tation."  Dan.  ii.  25. 


But 
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But  the  third  thing  is  apparently  the  great 
difficulty — the  offering  fweet  odours  unto  the 
Prophet.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  thing 
appropriated  to  God,  or  thofe  that  were 
imagined  to  be  Gods.  But  why  is  this  fup¬ 
pofed  ?  It  is  certain  that  odours  were  often, 
made  ufe  of  in  the  Eaft  merely  for  civil 
purpofes,  and  without  any  idolatrous  in¬ 
tention  whatfoever.  They  are  fo  ftilh 

And  becaufe  fomething  may  very  proba¬ 
bly  be  learnt  from  their  prefent  cuftoms  of 
this  fort,  explanatory  of  this  command  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  let  us,  a  little  more  dif- 
tinftly  than  we  have  hitherto  done,  confider 
the  various  ways  in  which  they  make  ufe  of 
perfumes,  and  alfo  the  feveral  views  they 
have  in  making  ufe  of  them. 

When  Maillet  was  received  by  fome  of 
the  chief  officers  of  Aigypt  as  conful  of 
France ,  3  he  was  regaled  with  fweet  odours 
in  more  ways  than  one,  odoriferous  waters 
being  poured  out  on  his  hands,  and  perfumes 
put  upon  coals,  and  the  fmoke  of  them  pre- 
fen  ted  to  him.  This  is  the  account  he  gives 
of  his  reception  at  Alexandria.  “  After 
“  the  ufual  compliments  they  brought  me 
“  black  water,  and  afterwards  white,  (cof- 
sc  fee  that  is,  and  fherbet,)  to  which  fuc- 
“  ceeded  fweetmeats.  They  after  that  pre- 
“  fented  me  a  bafon  over  which  I  w allied 
“  my  hands  with  odoriferous  waters,  which 
4t  were  poured  upon  me  by  an  officer  of  the 

3  Let.  i.  p.  6, 
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“  Aga.  Laftly  they  brought  the  perfume, 
“  and  covered  me  with  a  rich  cloth,  to 
make  me  the  better  receive  it,” 

This  laid  circumftanee  is  expreffed  with  fo 
much  brevity,  that  it  is  really  obfcure.  Dr. 
Pococke,  who  attended  an  Engliff  conful  to 
Cairo,  gives  this  account  of  a  Turkifh  vifit, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  firft  volume  4,  which 
may  ferve  to  explain  Maillet’s.  According 
to  him  then,  the  entertainment  at  thefe  vifits 
confjis  of  a  pipe ,  fweetmeats ,  coffee?  Jherbet ; 
and  at  going  away  rofe -water  3,  which  they 
fprinkle  on  the  hands  of  the  gueft ,  with  which 
he  rubs  his  face ,  after  which  incenfe  is  brought , 
which  he  receives  leaning  forward ,  and  holding 
out  his  garment  o?i  each  Jide  to  take  the  fnoke . 
The  rich  cloth  then  that  Maillet  fpeaks  of, 

4  P.  15.  [5  HafTelquifl  tells  us  that  the  red  rofes  of  Egypt, 
which  are  common  in  the  gardens,  at  Rofetta  and  Dami- 
ata.,  are  of  no  very  Jlrong  fcent ,  for  which  reafon  the  water 
diflilled  from  them  is  of  no  great  value  at  Cairc  ;  but  he 
gives  a  very  different  account  of  that  drawn  from  the  white , 
which  are  cultivated,  he  fays,  in  confiderable  quantities  in 
the  province  of  Fajhum.  The  flowers  are,  it  feems,  of  a 
pale  colour ,  not  quite  white,  but  rather  inclining  to  red  ; 
they  are  double,  being  frequently  of  the  fize  of  a  man’s 
lift ;  and  emit  the  mod  fragrant  odour  of  any  he  had  feen. 
From  this  fort,  he  fays,  an  incredible  quantity  of  water  is 
diftilled  every  year  at  Fajhum,  and  fold  in  FEgypt,  being 
exported  even  to  other  countries.  An  Apothecary  at  Cairo 
bought  yearly  1500  lb.  (about  180  gallons),  which  he 
caufed  to  be  brought  to  the  city  in  copper  veffels  lined  with 
wax,  felling  it  to  great  profit  in  Cairo.  The  Eaflern  peo¬ 
ple  ufe  the  water  in  a  luxurious  manner,  fprinkling  it  on 
the  head,  face,  hands,  and  clothes  of  the  guefts  they  mean 
to  honour,  afterwards  perfuming  them  with  frankincenfe, 
wood  of  aloes,  &c.  p.  248,  &c.] 
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was,  it  fhould  feem,  fome  kind  of  veil  ufed 
to  prevent  the  too  fpeedy  diffipation  of  that 
delicious  fmoke. 

The  ^Egyptians  may  be  thought  to  be  a 
people  more  luxurious  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours  :  perfumes  however  are  ufed  in  other 
places  of  the  Baft,  as  we  learn  from  Dr* 
Ruffell,  whofe  account,  as  being  more  par¬ 
ticular  ftill,  (hall  not  be  omitted.  Coffee , 
he  fays,  made  very  flrong ,  and  without  either 
fugar  or  milk ,  is  a  refrejhment  in  high  effleem 
with  every  body  ;  and  d  difh  of  it ,  preceded  by 
a  little  wet  Jweetmeat ,  ( commonly  conferve  of 
red  rofes ,  accidulated  with  lemon-juice  f  and  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  is  the  ufual  entertainment  at  a 
viflt .  If  they  have  a  mind  to  ufe  lefs  ceremo¬ 
ny ,  the  Jweetmeat  is  omitted ;  and  if  they  would 
Jhew  an  extraordinary  degree  of  refpeB ,  they 
add  fherbet ,  ffome  fyrup ,  chiefly  that  of  lemon , 
mixed  with  water  j)  a  fpr inkling  of  rofe  or  other 
jweet-jcented  water ,  and  perfume  with  aloes - 
woody  which  is  brought  lafl ,  and  ferves  as  a 
flgn  that  it  is  time  for  the  flr anger  to  take  his 
leave .  6 

Even  the  Arabs  prefent  a  pipe,  cof¬ 
fee,  fweetmeats,  and  perfumes ,  when  they 
are  vifited,  according  to  the  curious  editor 
of  the  Ruins  of  Balbec,  7  and  d'Arvieux  ;  8 
who  fpeaks  alfo  of  their  pouring  odoriferous 
waters  on  the  face  and  hair,  and  who  takes 
particular  notice  of  the  wrapping  up  the 

6  P.  8 1.  7  P.  4.  8  Voy.  dans  la  Pal,  p.  251, 
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head  among  them  in  a  veil,  on  the  account 
of  the  perfume. 

[They  make  ufe  too  of  odoriferous  oils. 
So  Haffelquift  tells  us  that  the  Eyptians  put 
the  flowers  of  the  tuberofe  into  oil,  and  by 
this  means  give  the  oil  a  moft  excellent  fmell, 
fcarce  inferior  to  oil  of  je famine. 9  In  ano¬ 
ther  page  10  he  mentions  their  laying  flowers 
of  je famine y  narcifus>  &c,  in  oil  ”,  and  fo 
making  an  odoriferious  ointment,  which 
thofe  who  love  perfumes  apply  to  the  head , 
nofey  and  beard.  This  indeed  feems  to  be 
the  moft  ancient  way  of  ufing  perfumes  in  a 
liquid  form.  We  have  no  account  in  the 
fcriptures,  at  leaft  any  clear  account,  fo  far 
as  I  recollect,  of  the  ufing  odoriferous  wa¬ 
ters,  but  fragrant  ointments  are  frequently 
referred  to.  Accordingly  it  is  fuppofed  by 
the  curious,  that  the  diftillation  of  thefe  de¬ 
licious  waters  is  comparatively  a  modern  in¬ 
vention  ;  but  the  mixing  oil  and  odoriferous 
fubftances  together,  we  know,  is  as  ancient  as 
the  days  of  Mofes  j  and  we  find  by  Haffelquift 

9  P.  288.  10  P.  267.  ["  This  oil,  he  tells  us,  is  the  oil  of 
Behen,  which  emits  no  fcent  or  fmell  at  all,  and  therefore  he 
fuppofes  it  very  proper  for  preparing  odoriferous  ointments 
and  balfams,  and  that  it  is  on  this  account  much  ufed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eaft.  All  this  is  agreeable  enough  ;  but 
when  he  adds  that  this  undoubtedly  was  that  with  which 
Aaron  was  anointed,  he  appears  to  be  extremely  midaken ; 
the  fcriptures  directing  the  facerdotal  ointment  to  be  made 
with  oil  of  olives,  Exod.  30.  24  :  but  this  is  not  the  only 
place,  where  he  (hews  himfelf  to  be  a  much  better  natu- 
ralift  than  divine.] 
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continues  to  be  made  ufe  of  ftill,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  introduction  of  diftilled  per¬ 
fumes.] 

Sweet  odours  then  are  at  this  day  ufed  in 
the  Levant,  in  different  countries ,  and  among 
very  different  forts  of  people ,  and  that  both  in 
a  liquid form,  and  in  that  of  fmoke ,  and  this 
without  the  leaft  idolatrous  defigm 

Befides  what  appears  in  thefe  citations,  we 
find,  by  another  paffage  of  Dr.  Pococke,  that 
it  is  a  mark  of  importance  when  perfons  are 
treated  with  perfumes  by  the  great :  for  de¬ 
ferring  an  Englifh  Confabs  waiting  on  the 
Pafha  of  Tripoli,  on  the  Pallia’s  return 
from  a  journey  to  meet  the  Mecca  caravan, 
he  fays  that  fweetmeats,  coffee,  and  fherbet, 
were  brought  to  all,  but  the  Conful  alone 
was  perfumed  and  incenfed*  Whereas  when 
the  fame  company  waited  prefently  after  on 
the  Caia,  or  the  chief  minifter  of  the  Pafha, 
they  were  treated  after  the  fame  manner, 
except  that  all  were  perfumed  and  incenfed . 

So  then  if  the  fweet  odours  that  were  pre¬ 
fen  ted  to  Daniel,  were  ufed  with  the  fame 
intention  that  thefe  modem  odoriferous  li¬ 
quids  and  fmoke  are,  it  was  difmiffing  the 
Prophet  with  great  refpeft  ;  and  confidering 
the  quality  of  the  perfon  that  ordered  it,  was 
an  high  honour  done  him,  but  of  the  civil 
kind,  and  without  any  thing  like  idolatry ; 
and  perhaps  was  no  more  than  what  the  new 
dignity,  to  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  raifed 
him,  made  proper. 

\  Vol.  II.  G 
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But  if  the  burning  and  fprinkling  perfumes 
be  fo  common  in  the  Eaft  as  a  mere  civil 
compliment,  how  came  this  notion  of  the 
idolatroufnefs  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  com¬ 
mand  to  be  fo  univerfal  ?  How  came  Maun- 
drell,  who  fo  happily  explained  the  propofal 
of  Saul’s  fervant  to  his  mafter,  to  take  no 
notice  of  this  remarkable  circumftance  ? 
,The  laft  is  only  a  proof,  that  the  moft  in¬ 
genious  travellers  have  taken  little  notice  of 
the  coincidence  between  the  remaining  ori¬ 
ental  cuftoms  and  paffages  of  Scripture,  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  ftriking  cafes.  And  as  to  the 
firft,  writers  feem  to  be  fometimes  ftrangely 
difpofed  to  think  many  innocent  ufages  of 
antiquity  idolatrous.  Thus  the  writers  from 
whence  the  Notse  Variorum  on  Curtius  are 
taken,  fuppofe  the  pomp  with  which  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  was  received  into  that  very 
city  of  Babylon,  (where  Daniel  now  was,) 
a  few  generations  after,  was  idolatrous,  and 
paid  to  him  as  a  God,  without  fufficient  rea- 
fon.  The  pomp,  as  defcribed  by  Curtius  IO, 
confifted in ftrewing flowers  andgarlands  inthe 
way,  burning  frankincenfe  and  other  odours 
on  each  fide  of  the  places  through  which  he 
palled,  making  him  royal  prefents,  and  fing- 
ing,  and  playing  upon  inftruments  before 
him.  Frienihemius,  who  was  one  of  thefe 
writers,  fuppofeth  dnzfinging  before  him  was 
idolatrous  :  though  we  not  only  find  in  Han- 
way  that  a  conliderable  number  of  fingers 
10  Lib.  5.  cap.  i.  11  V ol.  1.  p.  249,  251. 
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ufed  to  precede  KotrK-Khan,  the  late  cele¬ 
brated  Perfian  monarch,  where  an  idolatrous 
intention  cannot  be  imagined ;  but  that  the 
like  folemnity  was  in  ufe  among  the  jews, 
where  nothing  of  this  kind  is,  or  can  be, 
fufpected,  2  Chron.  xx.  21,  28  ;  nay  though 
Curtius  exprefsly  faith  in  this  paffage,  that 
thefe  fingers  were  thofe  that  were  wont  to  fmg 
the  praifes  of  their  kings.  And  even  as  to 
that  burning  frankincenfe  and  other  odours, 
it  appears  to  be  no  more  than  doing  him  great 
civil  honours  y  for  as  it  was  cuftomary  for  the 
Perfians  to  burn  odours  before  their  princes, 
and  in  times  of  triumph  and  joy  12 ;  lb  Brif- 
fonius I3,  (who  is  celebrated  14  for  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  obfer vations  on  the  cuftoms  of  the 
Perfians,)  affirmed  that  he  did  not  remember 
to  have  any  where  obferved,  that  Perfians 
nfed  incenfie  in  the  worfhip  of  their  Gods.  Nor 
bave  the  paffages  Savaro  15  produces,  it  is 
certain,  any  force  in  them,  to  prove  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  the  one  being  this  very  paifage  of 
Curtius,  and  the  other  a  line  from  a  poet 
who  flourifhed  near  five  hundred  years  after 
the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  therefore  no  com¬ 
petent  witnefs  concerning  the  idolatrous  rites 
of  the  ancient  Perfians. 

The  pouring  out  fweet  odours  on  Daniel, 
which  feems  to  be  the  import  of.  the  words, 
muft,  fure  !  be  lefs  exceptionable  than  the 

11  Vide  Not.  Var.  in  Qi  Curtium,.  lib.  5.  cap.  1.  p, 

264.  13  Ubi  fupra.  i4  Vide  Not.  Var  in 

Curt.  p.  41.  iS  P.  264. 
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burning  odours  before  him.  But  if  they 
were  burnt  before  him,  as  it  would  not  now 
in  that  country  have  the  lead:  idolatrous  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  as  it  would  not  have  had  that  ap¬ 
pearance  among  the  ancient  Perfians,  if  it 
made,  as  Briffonius  fuppofes,  no  part  of  the 
worihip  of  their  Gods ;  as  perfumes  feem  to 
have  been  ufed  fometimes  for  mere  civil  pur- 
pofes,  in  countries  where  they  entered  into 
the  folemnities  of  religion,  for  Solomon  fays, 
ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart, 
Prov.  xxvii.  9,  and  Mofes,  when  he  forbids 
the  Ifraelites  the  making  a  perfume  to  fmell 
to  like  that  ordered  by  him  to  be  burnt  in 
the  Sandtuary,  fuppofes  perfumes  might  be, 
or  were  fometimes,  burnt  for  mere  fecular 
ufes  ;  why  fhould  this  command  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  be  imagined  to  be  idolatrous  16  ? 

To  finifh  this  article,  Nebuchadnezzar 
appears  in  all  this  matter  to  have  conlidered 
Daniel  merely  as  a  Prophet  :  his  words 
ftronglv  exprefs  this,  “  Tour  God  is  a  God 
of  Gods/'  v.  47;  and  had  it  been  other- 
wife,  a  perfon  fo  zealous  as  Daniel,  who  ran 
the  rifque  of  his  life  rather  than  negledl  his 
homage  unto  his  God,  and  had  the  courage 

An  honour  of  much  the  fame  kind  feems  to  have 
obtained  in  the  Weft,  which  Horace  fpeaks  of  in  one  of 
his  Satires,  and  which  appears,  by  that  paftage,  not  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  fueh  as  the  Romans  deified,  as  they 
did  then*  emperors,  but  to  have  been  done  to  obfcure  magi¬ 
strates,  acknowledged  to  be  mere  mortals. 

— - dnfani  ridentes  prcemia  fcribse, 

Pnetexfam,  &  latum  clavum, prunaque  batillunu  L.  I.  S.  V. 
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to  pray  to  him,  in  that  dangerous  fituation, 
with  his  windows  open  towards  je  rafale  m, 
would  undoubtedly  like  Paul  and  Barnabas 
have  rejedted  thefe  odours.  To  fuppofe  af¬ 
ter  all  this,  that  they  were  idolatrous,  will 
feem  to  me  aim  oft  as  perverfe,  as  to  ima¬ 
gine  the  burning  fweet  odours  at  the  death 
of  King  Afa,  2  Chron.  xvi.  14,  was  the 
folemnity  of  an  Apotheofs :  but  vehemently 
inclined  as  the  Jews  were  to  idolatry,  the 
deifying  their  deceafed  kings  doth  not  appear 
to  have  been  one  of  their  tranfgreffions. 


Observation  XXX. 


XXII. 


There  was  an  honour  of  a  different  kind 
done  to  Daniel  afterwards,  the  clothing  him 
with  fcarlet,  mentioned  Dan.  v.  16,  29. 
We  have  no  cuftom  of  this  kind ;  perfons 
receive  favours  of  various  forts  from  princes, 
but  the  coming  out  from  their  prefence  in  a 
different  drefs  is  not  an  honour  in  ufe 
among  us,  but  it  is  ftill  pradtifed  in  the 


Eaft. 


Some  doubt  however  may  be  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  precife  intention  of  this  clothing 
him,  whether  it  was  the  inverting  him  with 
the  dignity  of  the  third  ruler  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  by  putting  on  him  the  drefs  belonging 
to  that  office  3  or  whether  it  was  a  diftindt 
honour  :  the  modern  cuftoms  of  the  Eaft 
not  determining  this  point,  becaufe  caffetans , 
(or  robes,)  are  at  this  day  put  on  people  with 
both  views. 
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So  Norden,  fpeaking  of  one  of  the  Arab 
princes  of  Upper- BEgypt,  fays,  that  he  had 
received  at  Girge  the  caffetan  of  the  Bey, 
which  was  the  only  mark  of  refpefl  they 
paid  there  to  the  Turkifh  government,  force 
deciding  between  the  competitors  who  fhould 
have  the  dignity,  and  he  that  was  fent  to 
Girge  being  abfoiutely  to  be  veiled  with  the 
caffetan  by  the  Bey  \  But  then  we  find 
too  that  thefe  caffetans  are  given  merely  as 
an  honour,  and  not  as  an  enfign  of  office. 
La  Roque  tells  us  that  he  himfelf  received  it 
at  Sidon,  and  three  other  attendants  on  the 
French  Conful,  along  with  the  Conful  him¬ 
felf,  who  upon  a  particular  occafion  waited 
on  Ifhnaael  the  Bafhaw  of  that  place  k  A- 
greeably  to  which  Thevenot  tells  us,  he  faw 
an  Ambaffador  from  the  Great  Mogul  come 
out  from  an  audience  he  had  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  with  a  veil  of  cloth  of  gold  upon 
his  back,  a  caffetan  of  which  fort  of  fluff 
thirty  of  his  retinue  alfo  had  3 ;  and  in  ano¬ 
ther  place  X  that  he  faw  one  hundred  and 
eight  of  the  retinue  of  an  ./Egyptian  Bey 
thus  honoured,  along  with  their  mafter,  by 
a  Baffin  of  that  country. 

But  if  it  fhould  be  indeterminate,  whe¬ 
ther  this  fcarlet  veftment  was  merely  the  drefs 
belonging  to  the  office  with  which  Daniel 
was  dignified,  or  a  diJUnSi  honour,  it  is  by 
no  means  uncertain  whether  it  was  put  upon 

1  Part  2.  p.  96,  97.  a  Voy.  de  Syr.  &  du  Mont  Liban, 
Tom.  1.  p.  15,  16.  3  Part  1.  p.  85.  4  P.  236.  • 
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him  or  not,  fince  thefe  caffetans  are  always 
in  readinefs  in  the  Baft,  and  are  wont  imme¬ 
diately  to  be  put  on,  contrary  to  the  fenti- 
ment  of  the  learned  Mr.  Lowth,  who  fhp- 
pofes,  in  his  commentary  on  Dan.  v.  29, 
that  though  the  king  thought  himfelf  bound 
to  perform  the  promife  of  the  1 6th  verfe,  yet 
that  it  was  likely  it  could  not  take  ef'edi,  at 
that  unfeafonable  time  of  the  night ;  and 
therefore  the  words  might  have  been  better 
tranilated,  “  Then  commanded  Behhazzar 
“  that  they  fhould clothe  Daniel  with  fcarlet.” 

This  is  certainly  an  unneceffary  refinement. 

[I  would  here  take  the  liberty  of  annexing  a 
curious  paffage,  from  Sir  J.  Chardin’s  6th 
MS  volume,  to  the  laft  paragraph,  which  will 
abundantly  fhow,  how  eafy  it  is  immediately 
to  put  a  garment  on  a  perfon  they  intend  to 
honour,  anfwerable  to  that  degree  of  honour 
they  defign  to  do  him,  let  it  be  what  it  will . 

After  having  obferved  that  in  Perfia ,  and  the 
Indies ,  they  not  only  give  a  veftment,  but  a 
complete  fuit  of  clothes  when  they  would  do 
a  perfon  more  honour  than  common ,  contrary 
to  what  is  praftifed  in  Turkey  and  China ,  he 
goes  on  to  obferve,  that  thefe  prefents  of  vefl- 
ments  are  only  from  fuperiors  to  inferiors ,  not 
from  equals  to  equals ,  nor  from  the  mean  to  the 
great 5 .  Kings  conflantly  give  them  to  Amhaf- 
fadors ,  Kef  dents,  and  Envoys  ;  and  fend  them 
to  Princes  who  are  their  tributaries ,  and  pay 
them  homage.  They  pay  great  attention  to  the 
5  See  however  the  next  Obfervation. 
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quality  or  merit  of  thofe  to  whom  thefe  vejlments 
or  habits  are  given :  they  are  always  anfwerable 
to  their  rank .  Thofe  that  are  given  to  their 

great  men  have ,  in  like  manner ,  as  much  dif¬ 
ference  as  there  is  between  the  degrees  of  honour 
they  pojjefs  in  the  Jlate .  The  kings  of  Perfa 
have  great  wardrobes ,  where  there  are  always 
many  hundreds  of  habits  ready,  defigned  for  pre- 
fents,  and  forted.  The  Intendant  of  the  ward¬ 
robe  ( which  they  call  Kalaat  Kane ,  that  is  the 
houfe  of  Kalaat Sy  that  being  the  name  given 
thofe  vejlments  that  are  made  prefents  of )  fends 
one  of  them  to  the  perfon  the  Great  Mafier  orders , 
and  of  that  kind  the  order  directs*  More  than 
forty  taylors  are  always  employed  in  this  houfe . 
This  dif  erence  of  vejlments ,  as  to  the  fuff  they 
are  made  of  is  not  obferved  in  Turkey ;  there 
they  are  pretty  much  alike  in  point  of  richnefs , 
but  they  give  more  or  fewer,  according  to  the 
dignity  of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  prefented, 
or  the  degree  in  which  they  would  carefs  them  : 
there  are  Ambafaaors  that  have  received  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  of  them ,  for  themfelves  and  atten¬ 
dants  ;  and  fever al  are  given  to  one  perfon, 
refpedl  being  had  to  the  place  he  holds .  In  the 
year  1675,  the  king  oj  Perfia  having  returned 
anjwer  to  the  agents  of  the  grandf on  ofT dmuras - 
Can,  the  lafi  king  of  Iberia,  ( who  folicited  his 
return  to  court,  and  was  then  in  Mofcovy ,)  that 
he  jhould  be  welcome,  and  this  young  prince 
having  come  to  the  frontiers,  his  Majefiy  fent 
one  of  his  officers  to  bring  him  to  him,  and  to 
defray  his  expences,  with  a  very  rich  prefent, 
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in  which ,  among  other  things ,  were  five  com-* 
plete  flits  of  clothes .] 

Observation  XXXL  xxm 

Prefents  of  veftments,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  frequently  made  in  thefe  countries  to  the 
great,  and  thofe  that  are  in  public  ftations ; 
and  they  expe£l  that  they  Ihould. 

Thevenot  tells  us  *,  it  was  a  cuftom  in 
/Egypt,  in  his  time,  for  the  Confuls  of  the 
European  nations  to  fend  the  Bajha  a  prefent 
of  fo  many  vefts,  and  fo  many  befides  to  fome 
officers,  both  when  a  new  Bafha  came,  or  a 
new  Conful  entered  his  office,  as  were  rated 
at  above  a  thoufand  piaftres.  Doth  not 
this  laft  account  remind  us  of  the  prefents 
that  were  made  to  Solomon,  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  princes,  at  Jet  times,  part  of  which, 
we  are  exprefsly  told,  confifted  of  raiment  ? 

2  Chron.  ix.  24. 

[This  may  be  thought  not  very  well  to 
agree  with  a  remark  of  Sir  j.  Chardin,  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  laft  Obfervation,  that  vefl~ 
ments  are  not  prefent ed  by  inferiors  to  fuperiors ; 
or  even  by  an  equal  to  an  equal',  but  there  is 
really  no  inconfiftency :  veftments  are  not 
the  things  that  are  chofen  by  thofe  that 
would  make  a  prefent  to  the  great,  in  com¬ 
mon  ;  but  they  may  be  ordered  to  be  fent  as 
a  fort  of  a  tribute,  or  a  due  which  the  fu« 
perior  claims.] 
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The  other  things  mentioned  in  that  paffage 
of  Chronicles,  veffels  of  filver,  and  veflels 
of  gold,  harnefs  and  fpices,  horfes  and 
,  mules,  ftill  continue  to  be  thought  fit  pre¬ 
fects  to  the  great.  So  Rufiell  tells  us,  in 
his  account  of  the  Eaftern  vifits  \  that  if  it 
is  a  vilit  of  ceremony  from  a  Baftiaw  or  a 
perfon  in  power,  a fine  horfie ,  fometimes  with 
furniture ,  or  fame  fuch  valuable  thing,  is 
made  a  prefent  of  to  him  at  his  departure  ; 
and  the  Baron  Fabricius,  in  his  letters  con¬ 
cerning  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  tells  us, 
that  when  he  was  feized  at  Bender,  the 
houfe  being  let  on  fire,  the  rich  prefents  that 
had  been  made  him,  confiding  of  tents, 
fabres ,  fuddles-  and  bridles  adorned  with  jewels, 
rich  houjings  and  harneffes ,  to  the  value  of 
200,000  crowns  were  confirmed.  Of  the 
reft,  the  veffels  of  filver  and  the  fpices  may 
be  illuftrated  by  that  ftory  of  d  Herbelot 
concerning  Akhfchid,  the  commander  of  an 
Eaftern  province,  who  is  faid  to  have  pur- 
chaled  peace  of  Jezid,  general  of  the  troops 
of  one  of  the  Khalifes,  by  fending  him  a 
prefent  of  feven  hundred  thoujand  drams  of 
filver  in  ready  money ;  four  hundred  loads  of  faf- 
fron,  which  that  country produced  in  abundance ; 
and four  hundred  f laves,  who  each  of  them  car¬ 
ried  a  rich  turbant  of  ft, Ik  in  a  filver  bafon 3. 
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Observation  XXXII. 

[Party-coloured  veftments  are  alfo  efteemed 
a  mark  of  honour.  Kings  daughters  were 
fo  arrayed,  2  Sam.  xiii.  1 8,  which  fhows  it 
was  a  drefs  of  dignity. 

Dr.  Shaw  cites  this  paffage,  and  fuppofes 
an  account  which  he  had  juft  before  given, 
of  the  drefs  of  the  prefent  African  ladies, 
exaftly  anfwers  it.  I  fhould  not  therefore 
have  taken  any  notice  of  this  circumftance 
in  thefe  papers,  had  I  not  apprehended,  that 
the  Doctor’s  account  was  not  perfeftly  ac¬ 
curate. 

“  The  virgins,”  fays  the  Doflor,  “  are 
“  diftinguifhed  from  the  matrons,  in  having 
“  their  drawers  made  of  needle- work,  ftriped 
“  filk  or  linen,  juft  as  Tamar  s  garment  is 
“  defcribed,  2  Sam.  xiii.  18.” 

Two  things,  I  think,  are  to  be  remarked 
here.  In  the  fi r ft  place,  her  garment  of 
divers  colours  I  fhould  hardly  imagine  to  be 
her  drawers.  Would  ftie  have  rent  that 
part  of  her  drefs  as  expreffive  of  grief  ?  Be- 
ftdes,  we  know  it  is  a  quite  different  word 
which  expreffes  drawers,  in  Exodus  xxviii. 
42,  which  paragraph,  in  a  preceding  part  of 
it  \  ufes  the  term  that  denotes  that  part  of 
the  drefs  of  Tamar  that  was  of  divers  co¬ 
lours,  to  exprefs  a  part  of  the  drefs  of  the 
priefts  quite  different  from  their  drawers,  and 
which  our  tranflators  render  coat . 

^  *  39?  4°* 
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Secondly,  thefe  garments  were,  it  fhould 
feem,  of  different  colours,  not  by  being 
made  of  jlripcd  materials,  or  by  being  em¬ 
broidered,  but  by  having  many  pieces  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  fewed  together  :  the  original 
word  fignifying  rather  fmail  pieces  than  co¬ 
lours,  of  which  our  tranflators  have  given  an 
intimation,  in  the  margin  of  Gen.  xxxvii.  3, 
explanatory  of  Jofeph’s  drefs,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  fame  with  Tamar’s. 

This  way  of  ornamenting  their  drefs  con¬ 
tinues  ftill  in  the  Eaft  :  Dr.  Shaw  himfelf 
mentions  it,  in  the  fame  page  in  which  he 
fpeaks  of  Tamar  \  There  he  tells  us  that 
they  wear  Jhirts  of  linen,  or  cotton,  or 
gauze,  underneath  their  tunics.  That  the 
lleeves  of  thefe  flirts  are  wide  and  open, 
and  that  <<r  thofe,  particularly,  of  the  women, 
“  are  oftentimes  of  the  richeft  gauze,  adorned 

with  different-coloured  ribbands,  interchange - 
“  ably  fewed  to  each  other.”  A  garment  of 
this  kind,  would  of  courfe  be  a  garment  of 
divers  pieces,  and  divers  colours  both. 

Observation  XXXIII, 

Rough  as  the  Eaftern  warriors  are,  in  their 
manners,  they  frequently  wrear  very  pompous 
veftments. 

Lady  Montague  defcribing  in  her  letters 
the  pompous  manner,  in  which  fhe  law  the 
Grand  Seignor  go  to  mofque,  among  other 
attendants  fhe  tells  us  fhe  faw  “  the  Aga  of 

2  P.  228. 
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te  the  Janizaries,”  which  term,  it  is  well- 
known,  lignifies  the  general  of  the  moji  ho¬ 
nourable  body  of  Turkifh  troops,  “  in  a  robe 
“  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  filver  tiflue, 

“  his  horfe  led  by  two  Haves  richly  dreffed  V* 

In  another  place z  this  very  agreeable  female 
writer,  obferving  that  ancient  cuftoms  ftill 
very  much  continue  in  the  Eaft,  tells  us 
that  ladies  pafs  their  time  at  their  looms ,  em¬ 
broidering  veils  and  robes,  furrounded  by  their 
maids . 

Thefe  outer  garments,  which  her  ladyfhip 
calls  robes,  and  Dr.  Shaw  burnoofes,  which 
he  tells  us  anfwer  our  cloaks,  the  Doftor 
expreflly  tells  us  lit  very  ftrait  about  the 
neck3.  All  which  circumftances  put  toge¬ 
ther,  furnifh  out  a  very  agreeable  comment 
on  Judges  v.  39,  as  it  lies  in  our  tranflation  : 

“  Have  they  not  fped  ?  Have  they  not  divi- 
“  ded  the  prey  ? — To  Sifera  a  prey  of  divers 
“  colours ,  a  prey  of  divers  colours  of  needle- 
work  (or  embroidery  of  divers  colours  of 
“  needle-work)  on  both  fides,  meet  for  the 
€(  necks  of  them  that  take  the  fpoiL”] 

Observation  XXXIV.  XXIV, 

Princes  do  not  only  order  calfetans  to  be 
given  to  thofe  they  would  honour,  they 
fometimes  have  prefented  people  with  their 
own  garments . 

So  d’Herbelot,  I  remember,  telleth  us  % 
that  when  Sultan  Selim,  the  fon  of  Bajazet, 

1  Vol.  2.  p.  20,  21.  5  P.  44,  45.  3  P.  225.  1  P.  571. 
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had  defeated  Canfou  Garni,  Sultan  of  the 
Mamelukes  of  ./Egypt,  he  affifted  at  prayers 
in  a  mofque  at  Aleppo,  upon  his  triumphant 
return  to  Conftantinople,  and  that  the  Imam 
of  the  mofque,  having  added  at  the  clofe  of 
the  prayer  thefe  words,  “  May  God  prefer ve 
“  Selim  Khan,  the  fervant  and  minifter  of 
“  the  two  facred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medi- 
“  nah  !”  the  title  was  fo  very  agreeable  to  the 
Sultan,  that  he  gave  the  robe  that  he  had  on  to 
this  Imam,  and  that  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward  the  Ottoman  emperors  have  always 
ufed  it  in  their  letters  patent,  as  kings  of 
/Egypt.  Maillet  tells  us  the  fame  ftory  %  but 
differs  as  to  the  place,  which,  according  to 
him,  was  Damafcus ;  a  circumftance  of  no 
confequence  at  all  as  to  thefe  remarks. 

Juft  thus  Jonathan  Jl ripped  himfelf  of  the 
robe  that  was  upon  him ,  and  gave  it  to  David, 
and  his  garments ,  even  to  his  fword,  and  to 
his  bow,  and  to  his  girdle,  i  Sam.  xviii.  4. 

Bifhop  Patrick,  I  am  afraid,  does  not  re- 
prefent  this  ftory  with  due  fmplicity,  when  in 
his  comment  he  tells  us,  this  was  done  to 
exprefs  the  moft  entire  and  perfect  union. 
4  4  That  he  might  look  like  another  fonathanf 
are  the  words  of  that  writer.  Without  doubt, 
the  celebrated  friendfhip  between  Jonathan 
and  David  now  commenced ;  but  this  grip¬ 
ping  himfelf  of  his  robe ,  and  putting  it  upon  Da¬ 
vid ,  was  no  more  than  doing  an  high  honour, 
I  apprehend,  to  an  inferior,  in  the  eyes  of 

1  Let.  12.  p.  153,  154. 
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the  fervants  of  Saul,  according  to  modern 
E after n  cuftoms,  not  intended  to  make  him 
look  like  another  Jonathan.  Selim,  vve  are 
fure,  when  he  gave  his  robe  to  a  Mohamme¬ 
dan  ecclefiaftic  in  the  year  1519,  had  no  in¬ 
tention  to  make  that  ecclefiaftic  look  like 
another  Selim ,  or  even  to  declare  him  the  mojl 
intimate  of  his  friends. 

4 

The  Bifhop’s  intrepretation  feems  to  be 
the  more  ftrange,  as  fomething  of  the  like 
nature  has  been  praftifed  by  our  own  princes. 
I  have  feen  a  robe  of  queen  Elizabeth,  given 
by  her  majefty  to  one  of  our  cities,  and 
which,  I  think,  its  mayors  ufed  formerly  to 
wear  on  great  folemnities ;  but  no  one  will 
fuppofe  any  thing  more  was  intended  by  her, 
than  by  fultan  Selim  when  he  prefented  his 
robe  to  the  Iman,  both  (imply  intended  to  do 
an  honour  to  thofe  to  whom  they  prefented 
their  robes;  nor  is  there  any  ground  to  fuppofe 
Jonathan  intended  any  thing  different  from 
them. 

1 

Observation  XXXV. 

As  the  dignity  of  a  prince  made  the  being 
arrayed  in  his  clothes  a  mighty  honour,  fo  it 
fhould  feem  it  did  not  allow  of  a  malefactor's 
Jetting  his  eyes  upon  him.  The  majefty  at 
leaft  of  the  kings  of  Perfia  did  not  allow  of 
this,  as  appears  in  the  cafe  of  Hainan, 
whofe  face  was  covered,  as  foon  as  the  cour¬ 
tiers  perceived  Ahafuerus  looked  upon  him 
in  that  light.  Eft.  vii.  8, 
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Some  curious  correfpondent  examples  have 
been  produced  from  antiquity,  and  may  be  met 
with  in  Pool's  Synopfis ;  but  perhaps  it  may 
be  amufing  to  find  this  cuftom  ftill  conti¬ 
nues,  as  well  as  ufeful,  more  clearly  to  as¬ 
certain  the  meaning  of  covering  his  face, 
which  has  been  differently  underftood  by 
learned  men. 

I  Shall  therefore  fet  down  from  Dr.  Pococke's 
travels,  1  the  account  he  gives  of  an  artifice 
by  which  an  ^Egyptian  Bey  1  was  taken  off, 
which  was  this.  A  man  being  brought  be¬ 
fore  him  like  a  malefaCtor  juft  taken,  with 
bis  hands  behind  him  as  if  tied,  and  a  nap¬ 
kin  put  over  his  head ,  as  malefactors  commonly 
have,  when  he  was  brought  before  the  Bey 
Suddenly  fhot  him  dead. 

Harbonah’s  covering  Haman’s  face  then 
was  the  placing  him  before  the  king,  as  a 
malefaCtor  to  hear  his  doom. 

[This  fame  circumftance  alfo  may  be 
thought  to  be  explanatory  of  a  remarkable 
claufe  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  who 
{peaks  of  falfe  propheteffes,  as  making  “  Ker¬ 
chiefs  “  upon  the  head  of  every  ftature”  (or 
perfons  of  all  ages)  “  to  hunt  fouls."  Ezek* 
xiii.  1 8. 

It  is  certain  thefe  propheteffes  did  two  ve-  f 
ry  different  things,  they  flew  (in  prediction) 
thole  that  were  not  to  die ;  and  they  faved 
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the  fouls  alive  that  were  not  to  live;  v.  19. 
This  making  kerchiefs  then  upon  the  head 
may  be  underftood  in  very  contrary  fenfes. 

A  very  learned  and  ingenious  writer 3  fup- 
pofes  the  word  tranflated  Kerchiefs  fignifies 
veils,  and  the  putting  them  on  the  head  the 
keeping  people  in  hlindnefs  and  ignorance .  But 
I  cannot  adopt  this  explanation :  becaufe  it 
feems  to  me  not  to  exprefs  with  fuffcient 
firength ,  what  thefe  falfe  propheteffes  cer¬ 
tainly  did,  who  abfolutely  predicted  the  very 
contrary  to  what  was  to  happen,  and  did  not 
content  themfeves  with  concealing  future 
events  from  them ;  nor,  fecondly,  doth  it 
agree  with  the  nature  of  Eaftern  veils,  which 
though  they  keep  others  in  ignorance  who  the 
wearers  of  them  are,  by  no  means  hinder 
thofe  that  make  ufe  of  them  from  feeing  whi¬ 
ther  they  are  going — they  themfelves  can  fee, 
though  they  are  unfeen. 

Shall  we  on  the  contrary  fuppofe  this 
claufe  rather  refers  to  thofe  whom  they 
threatened  with  death,  as  they  certainly  did 
fome,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  promifed 
others  life  ?  They  perhaps  may  be  reprefented 
as  covering  the  heads  of  thofe  they  by  their 
prophefyings  defined  unto  death ;  as  the  head 
of  Haman  was  covered  when  he  was  really 
in  thofe  circumftances.  No  commentator, 
that  I  know  of,  has  given  us  this  explanation, 
but  it  feems  worthy  of  fome  attention. 

3  Gataker,  whofe  fentiment  feems  to  be  adopted  by  Mr. 
Lowth,  in  his  commentary  on  Ezek.  13.  18, 

VoL.II,  H  lam 
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I  am  neverthelefs  inclined  to  underftand 
the  claufe  in  a  different  fenfe,  and  as  relat¬ 
ing  to  thofe  whom  they  flattered  into  eafe  by 
their  allurements  :  flnce  the  veiling  of  malefac¬ 
tors  feems  not  well  to  agree  to  a  female  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  flnce  an  eafy  explanation  may 
be  given  of  the  image  here  made  ufe  of, 
underftanding  it  as  defcriptive  of  their  fa¬ 
tal  prophetic  fattenes. 

The  Eaftern  mode  of  fitting,  fupported 
by  pillows,  which  I  have  had  occaflon  to 
mention  under  a  preceding  Obfervation, 
and  of  which  Dr.  Ruffell  has  given  us  a 
print,  reprefenting  a  fine  Eaftern  lady  re- 
pofing  herfelf  on  one  of  thefe  bolfters  or 
pillows,  by  leaning  with  one  of  her  arms  on 
one  of  them,  while  flie  is  fmoking,  fully 
explains  one  part  of  this  reprefentation  of 
Ezekiel.  And  when  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Shaw  4  and  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  5,  that 
the  Eaftern  women  bind  on  their  other  or¬ 
naments  for  the  head  with  an  handkerchief, 
which  the  laft  of  them  calls  a  rich  embroi¬ 
dered  handkerchief,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
fuppofe  we  have  the  interpretation  of  that 
other  claufe  of  Ezekiel  which  we  have  been 
confidering.  If  the  cuftom  be  but  as  ancient  i 
as  the  time  of  Ezekiel  we  have  no  reafon  to 
doubt  of  it :  for  thefe  propheteffes  did  the 
fame  thing  by  their  flattering  words,  as  would 
have  been  beft  expreffed,  if  they  had  thought 
fit  to  fignify  the  fame  thing  by  actions  only, 

*P.  22q.  3Vol.  2.  p.  30. 
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(as  the  prophets  fometimes  did6,)  by  making 
bolfters  for  the  arms,  and  prefenting  them 
to  the  Ifraelitifh  women  whom  they  wanted 
to  aflure  of  the  continuance  of  their  profpe- 
rity ;  and  embroidering  handkerchiefs,  pro¬ 
per  to  bind  over  the  ornaments  of  females  in 
a  ftate  of  honour,  and  afterward  putting 
them  on  their  heads.  Whereas  the  true 
prophets  of  God  gave  them  to  underftand, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  all  this,  that  if  the 
Jews  would  not  yield  up  themfelves  to  the 
Chaldeans,  great  numbers  of  their  men 
fhould  perifh,  and  their  women  fhould  be 
brought  down  from  thofe  elevated  places  in 
which  they  fat,  fupported  by  rich  bolfters, 
(their  divans  as  Ruffed  calls  them,)  and 
fhould  be  forced  to  fit  on  the  ground ;  and 
jnftead  of  a  rich  attire  for  their  heads,  fhould 
have  their  hair  miferably  diihevelled,  ftrongly 
marking  out  grief  in  a  defpairing  neglect  of 
their  perfons.  Such  is  the  ddcription  an 
elder  prophet  gives  of  the  ftate  of  captives, 
which  every  one  muft  fee  is  juft  the  reverfe 
of  what  thefe  falfe  propheteiles  are  repre- 
fented  as  doing  :  ^  Come  down  and  fit  in  the 
“  duft ,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon,  fit 
“  on  the  ground:  there  is  no  throne ,  •O 
“  daughter  of  the  Chaldeans  :  for  thou  fhalt 
44  no  more  Be  called  tender  and  delicate .  Take 
“  the  mill-ftones  and  grind  meal,  uncover 

thy  locks /'  If  xlvii.  i,  2. 

6  If.  20.  2—4,  Ezek.  24.  1 6,  17,  22,  23,  24,  &c. 
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This  explanation  agrees  perfeftly  well  with 
our  tranfiation,  which  makes  ufe  of  the  old 
EngUjh  term  Kerchief  here,  and,  according  to 
this  account  of  matters,  doth  fo  with  very 
great  propriety,  it  being  much  better  than 
the  word  veils.  It  agrees  as  well  with  the 
fentiment  of  thofe  that  fuppofe  the  original 
word  figniftes  whatever  ferves  to  bind  or 
fallen  a  thing  on  7.  But  neither  the  one,  nor 
the  other,  nor  Junius  8,  who  fuppofes  the 
word  fignifies  triumphal  caps ,  fuch  as  the 
Babylonians  and  ^Egyptians  were  wont  to 
wear,  do,  by  the  feveral  terms  they  make 
ufe  of,  convey  to  the  mind  the  thought  I 
have  been  propofmg  with  clearnefs  and  pre- 
cifion,  nor  perhaps  intended  any  thing  very 
like  it. 

The  threatening  of  God  by  Ifaiah,  ch.  iih 
17,  may  perhaps  fomewhat  confirm  the  ex¬ 
planation  I  have  been  giving:  “  Therefore 
“  the  Lord  will  finite  with  a  fcab  the  crown 
of  the  head  of  the  daughter  of  Zion.”  It 
is  evident  the  Prophet  is  fpeaking  of  the 
painful  alterations  produced  by  a  being  de¬ 
feated  in  war,  “  Thy  men  fhall  fall  by  the 
“  fword,  and  thy  mighty  in  the  war,” 
vet*.  25  :  But  what  has  a  Scab  to  do  with  fub- 
jeftion  or  captivity  ?  If  however  we  obferve 
the  refemblance  between  the  word  from 

7  VideBuxtorfi  Epit.  Rad.  Heb.  “Generals  nomen,  juxta 
“  quofdam,  earum  rerum  quibus  aliquid  conftringitur,  & 
44  cpnjungitur  nt  adhaerefcat ;  R.  Dav.  Kimchi,  Pepla  ; 
alii  Tiar#.”  8  Apud  Poli  Syn. 
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whence  the  word  tranflated  Kerchief  is  deri¬ 
ved,  and  which  our  verfion  renders  “  he 
will  finite  with  a  fcab,”  on  the  one  hand,  be¬ 
ing  hardly  diftinguifhable  from  each  other  by 
different  founds ;  and  refleft,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  many  nations  have  been  fond  of 
ufing  the  fame  word,  or  words  very  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other  in  found,  in  oppofite 
fenfes,  which  they  have  confidered  as  agree- 
ablenefs  in  writing,  and  dignified  by  the 
names  of  the  Antanaclafis  and  the  Parono- 
mafia  ;  we  poffibly  may  enter  into  the  reafon 
of  the  exprefTion — the  daughters  of  Zion  have 
been  wont  to  adorn  their  heads  with  a  rich 
embroidered  handkerchief,  but  the  Lord, 
fays  the  Prophet,  ufing  a  term  juft  the  fame 
in  found,  fhall  fmite  their  heads  with  afcab, 
their  difhevelled  uncovered  hair  fhall  be  matted 
together  with  jilth ,  or  feme  thing  of  that 
kind,] 

Observation  XXXVI,  xxvx. 

But  befides  thefe  methods  of  doing  honour 
to  perfons,  which  have  formed  a  fort  of 
regular  feries,  there  are  fome  others  which 
are  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  which  I  fhall 
give  an  account  of  in  a  more  mifcellaneous 
way. 

j  ■ 

When,  for  inftance,  I  read  Pitt’s  account 
of  a  cavalcade  at  Algiers,  upon  a  perfon’s 
turning  Mohammedan,  and  which  is  appa¬ 
rently  defigned  to  do  him,  as  well  as  their 

H  3  law. 
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law,  honour,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  o£ 
the  manner  in  which  Haman  propofed  to  do 
a  perfon  honour,  and  which  Mordecai  aBually 
received.  I  will  not  repeat  that  paffage  of 
the  book  of  Either  \  as  the  following  extract 
from  Pitts  will  bring  it  fufficiently  to  mind. 

“  The  apoftate  is  to  get  on  horfeback ,  on 
a  ftatelyy?m/,  with  a  rich  faddle  and  fine 
<£  trappings  :  he  is  alfo  richly  habited ,  and 
€C  hath  a  turbant  on  his  head  ....  but 
nothing  of  this  is  to  be  called  his  own  ;  only 
S£  there  is  given  him  about  two  or  three 
yards  of  broad-cloath,  which  is  laid  before 
him  on  the  faddle.  The  horfe  with'  him 
on  his  back,  is  led  all  round  the  city  .  . 
*£  which  he  is  feveral  hours  in  doing  .  .  ; 

**  The  apoftate  is  attended  with  drums,  and 
€£  other  mufic,  and  twenty  or  thirty  Vekil 
ic  Harges,  or  ft e wards,  who,  as  I  told  you, 
f£  are  under  the  Otho-Balhees,  or  fergeants. 
“  Thefe  march  in  order  on  each  fide  of  the 
**  horfe  with  naked  fwords  in  their  hands 
....The  cryer  goes  before,  with  a  loud 
voice  giving  thanks  to  God  for  the  pro- 
feiyte  that  is  made,  ”  &c. z 
Strange  as  the  method  may  appear  to  us  of 
honouring  a  perfon  by  putting  veftments 
on  him  above  his  degree ,  and  which  it  is  not 
defigned  he  fhould  keep ,  together  with  the 
carrying  him  thus  equipped  about  a  large 
town  on  horfeback ,  attended  by  a  cryer ;  yet 
Africans,  we  find,  concur  with  Afiatics  in 

*  Ch.  6.7 — 9,'  *  '  "  •  2  P,  jgSy  jgg, 
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it.  It  is  no  wonder  then  to  find  Hainan 
propofed  a  thing  of  this  fort,  and  that  Aha- 
fuerus  eafily  aflented  to  it. 

i 

Observation  XXXVII*  xxvn. 

The  riding  at  all  on  an  horfe  fee  ms  to  be 
an  honourable  thing  in  the  Eaft,  fince  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  not  in  common  permitted  to  do 
it ;  the  confuls  of  France,  according  to 
Maillet  *,  being  the  only  Frenchmen  in  IE- 
gypt  who  are  allowed  it,  the  reft  being 
obliged  to  ride  on  afles  or  mules.  Dr.  Po- 
cocke,  in  like  manner,  defcribes  the  Eng- 
lifti  conful  as  making  his  entry  into  Cairo 
on  horfeback,  his  friends  and  attendants  on 
afles  $  no  Chriftian,  excepting  confuls,  be¬ 
ing  permitted  to  ride  on  horfeback  in  the 
city  \ 

This  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt :  Maundrell 
complains  of  his  being  obliged,  with  his 
company,  to  fubmit  to  this  affront  at  Da~ 
mafcus 3.  Not  that  the  afles  of  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  are  not  agreeable  enough  to  ride  on, 
for  they  have  nothing  of  that  indolence  and 
heavinefs,  Maillet  fays,  which  are  natural  to 
ours,  and  will  hold  their  brifknefs  through 
the  longeft  journies,  fo  that  ladies  ride  no¬ 
thing  elfe,  and  the  men  choofe  them,  rather 
than  horfes,  when  their  circumftances  will 
permit4;  but  becaufe  they  are  by  no  means  fo 

Let.  l  p,  7,  8*  *  Vol.  1.  p.  17,  3  P.  130. 
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proper  as  an  horfe  for  times  of  folemnity 
and  ft  ate,  or  at  any  time  for  fuch  perfons  as 
would  appear  with  dignity. 

Accordingly  horfes  are  ufed  to  no  other 
motions  in  the  Eaft  than  that  of  walking  in 
ftate,  and  running  in  full  career 5.  And  for 
this  reafon,  Pococke  tells  us,  the  Chous  of 
the  Janizaries  (at  Cairo)  always  goes  on  an 
afs  for  greater  fpeed,  thofe  creatures  pacing 
along  very  fail  •  whereas  it  is  contrary  to  the 
‘I’urkijh  dignity  to  go,  on  an  horfe,  fafter  than 
a  foot-pace  in  the  ftreets 6.  Riding  on  horfe- 
back  is,  in  the  Levant,  accounted  an  ho¬ 
nourable  thing,  and  they  ride  them  accord¬ 
ingly  in  a  very  ftately  manner. 

And  indeed  this  has  fo  ftruck  fome  of  our 
Weftern  travellers,  Dr.  Ruflell  in  particu¬ 
lar  7,  that  they  have  frankly  confeffed,  that 
a  great  man  of  the  Eaft  riding  on  horfeback, 
and  attended  by  his  fervants,  has  appeared 
much  more  ftately  and  dignified  to  them, 
than  one  of  ours  doth  in  his  coach  loaded 
with  footmen.  And,  in  truth,  the  people 
of  thefe  countries  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
moft  exquifite  connoifleurs,  as  to  every  atti¬ 
tude  and  every  circumft ance  that  ferves  to 
ennoble  the  appearance  of  a  perfon,  and 
render  it  ftately  and  majeftic. 

The  Prophet  Zechariah  feems  accordingly 
to  have  fuppofed  this  fort  of  fenfibility,  when 
he  defcribes  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah  to. 


5  Shaw,  p.  1 66.  6  Vol.  i. 

page  89  of  his  book. 
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Zion  as  meek  and  lowly ,  becaufe  lie  was  to 
make  his  entry  on  an  afs. 

For  this  attaching  of  ftatelinefs  and  dig¬ 
nity  to  the  riding  on  an  horfe,  obtained  in 
Judaea  before  the  times  of  Zechariah,  though 
it  had  not  been  always  fo  in  that  country* 
the  greateft  perfonages,  and  on  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  occafions  too,  riding  there  in  more  an¬ 
cient  times  on  affes  and  mules 8.  It  feems 
to  have  begun  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  In 
whofe  days  wre  are  told  many  horfes  were 
fetched  out  of  /Egypt 9,  and  wdio  apparently 
touches  upon  the  pomp,  fuppofed  to  be  in 
riding  on  horfes,  in  his  writings.  (Ecclef. 
x.  7.)  I  have  already  10  taken  fome  notice 
of  this  paffage ;  but  RuffeH’s  account  of  per - 
fans  of  condition  riding  on  horfeback ,  with  a 
number  of  fervants  walking  before  them,  is 
a  much  more  perfeft  illuftration  of  a  paffage 
tvhich  fpeaks  of  thofe  that  ride  as  riding  on 
horfes .  I  have  feen  fervants  riding  in  fate* 
was  the  thought  of  the  wife-man,  while 
perfons  of  great  birth,  in  countries  where 
dignity  is  kept  up  with  the  niceft  care,  he 
had  feen  walking  like  fervants  before  thofe  that 
rode. 

To  the  fplendor  al fo  of  this  attendance ,  he 
refers  without  doubt  in  part,  in  thofe 
wrords,  “  I  got  me  fervants/3  Ecclef.  ih  7. 

8  See  Judges  io.  4,  2  Sam.  18.  9,  1  Kings  1.  33. 

s  1  Kings  10.  28,  before  which  time  there  were  few  or  no 
horfes  in  Judaea.  10  Ch.  v.  Obf.  12. 
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XXVIII.  Observation  XXXVIII. 

We  are  told  in  a  book,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  fufferings  of  the  crew  of  ail 
Englifh  privateer,  fhipwrecked  on  the  Afri¬ 
can  coaft  in  1745-6  \  and  which  occafionally 
mentions  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  their  getting  the  Koran  by  heart,  that 
when  they  have  gone  through,  their  re- 
*e  lations  borrow  a  fine  horfe  and  furniture, 
€(  and  carry  them  about  the  town  in  procefion, 
it  with  the  book  in  their  hands,  the  reft  of 
“  ibyir  companions  following,  and  all  forts  of 
“  mitfic  of  the  country  going  before.” 

Dr.  Shaw  mentions  the  fame  cuftom  % 
adding  the  acclamations  of  the  lchool-boys, 
but  taking  no  notice  of  the  mufic .  We  have 
no  reafon,  however,  to  doubt  the  fart  on 
the  account  of  the  Dorter  s  filence,  efpeci- 
ally  as  it  relates  to  another  part  of  Barbary, 
and  as  it  is  given  us  by  thofe  that  refided 
fome  years  in  that  country. 

Shaw  makes  no  ufe  of  this  circumftance 
relating  to  the  education  of  youth  in  Bar¬ 
bary d  but  I  confefs,  the  account  that  the 
privateer’s  people  have  given  of  this  procef- 
fion,  feems  to  me  to  be  a  lively  comment 
on  that  ancient  jewifh  proceffion,  mention¬ 
ed  1  Sam.  x.  5,  6,  “  Thou  fhalt  meet  a 
“  company  of  prophets  coming  down  from  the 
“  high-place,  with  a  pfalteryy  and  a  tabret , 

Barbarian  Cruelty,  Appendix,  p.  52.  4  P.  195. 
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ff  and  a  pipe ,  and  an  harp  before  them ,  and 
“  they  (ball  prophefy.  And  the  fpirit  of  the 
“  Lord  will  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  fhalt 
prophefy  with  them,  and  fhalt  be  turned 
“  into  another  man/’  That  the  word  Pro¬ 
phets  oftentimes  lignifies  fans  or  fcholars  of 
the  prophets,  and  prophefying,  Jinging ,  have 
been  often  remarked ;  but  no  author,  that  I 
jknow  of,  has  given  any  account  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  procefion ,  and  what  it  was  defign- 
ed  for.  We  are  fometimes  told,  high-places 
were  ufed  for  facrifices  ;  and  in  one  cafe. 


mufic,  it  is  certain,  went  playing  before 
them  when  they  went  up  to  worfhip,  If.  xxx. 
29  ;  but  did  they  alfo  return  from  facrificing 
with  it  ?  We  are  told  that  mufic  was  made 
life  of  by  the  prophets  *to  calm  and  compofe 
them,  and  invite  the  divine  influences  ; 
which  is  indeed  very  true,  but  is  it  to  the 
purpofe  ?  Did  they  go  forth  in  this  manner 
from  their  college ,  into  the  noife  and  interrup¬ 
tions  of  the  world ,  to  call  dowrn  the  prophetic 
impulfe  r  But  if  we  confider  them  as  a  com¬ 
pany  of  the  fons  of  the  prophets ,  going  in 
proceffion  with  Jongs  of  praife ,  and  mufic 
playing  before  them,  and  recollect  that  it  is 
ufual  at  this  day  for  young  fcholars  to  go  in 
proceffion  with  acclamations ,•  and  mufic  play¬ 
ing  before  them,  the  whole  myftery  feems  to 
be  unravelled.  To  which  may  be  added,  that 
Saul  was  to  meet  them,  and  find  himfelf 
turned  into  another  man,  into  a  man,  per¬ 
haps,  that  is  inftantaneoufly  made  as  know- 
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mg  in  the  law  of  God,  as  the  youth  to 
whom  they  were  doing  thefe  honours,  or  any 
of  his  convoy ;  which  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  of  God  was  very  neceffary,  for  one  that 
was  to  judge  among  his  brethren  as  their 
king.  For  this  reafon,  the  Jewxfh  kings 
were  to  write  out  a  copy  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  i  ead  in  it  continually,  that  they  might 
be  perfeB  wafers  of  it,  Deut.  xvii.  i  8—20  ; 
which  accomphfhment  iome  youth  had  gain¬ 
ed.  whom  Saul  met  with,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  folemnity  the  facred  hiftorian  fpeaks 
of,  if  the  cuftoms  of  South-Barbary  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  explanatory  of  thofe  of 
Judaea. 

Observation  XXXIX. 

When  the  Con ful  whom  Dr.  Pococke  at¬ 
tended  entered  Cairo,  the  Do£tor  tells  us, 
that,  €C  according  to  an  ancient  cufom  of 
“  Me,  a  man  went  before  and  fprinkled 
water  on  the  ground  to  lay  the  dull  h 
Eva  y  one  knows  the  convenience  of  this 
practice  in  hot  and  dry  countries ;  but  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  it  mentioned 
any  where  el  fe  as  an  Pafiern  way  of  doing  ho  -  , 

nour:  but  if  the  Dodtor  is  right  here,"  if  it  ,f 
was  not  barely  a  thing  thought  at  that  time 
convenient ,  but  an  ancient  cufom  of  fate ,  the 
lame  caufes  might  occafion  it  to  be  ufed  in 
other  countries ;  and  if  it  had  been  ufed  in 

3  Vol.  1.  p.  17. 
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Judaea  before  the  time  of  David,  in  the  days 
of  the  Judges  and  of  Saul,  it  will  explain 
Shimei’s  behaviour,  and  give  it  great  energy, 
who,  in  direft  oppofition  to  it,  threw  ftones, 
and  dufted  him  with  duft  in  the  day  of  that 
prince’s  affliction  \  He  had  been  wont  to 
be  honoured  by  having  people  go  before  him 
to  take  care  that  the  ground  fhould  be  moift- 
ened,  and  no  duft  raifed  where  he  was  to 
pafs  ;  Shimei  did  the  reverfe. 

This  honour  is  not  however  confined  to 
royalty ;  an  Englifii  Conful  was  thus  treated  : 
private  perfons  were  alfo  thus  dishonoured,  for 
the  Jews  clamoured  againft  St.  Paul  in  the 
temple,  and  threw  duft,  A&s  xxii.  23. 

[An  obfervation  Sir  John  Chardin  lias 
made,  in  his  MS.  note  on  Job  ii.  12,  gives 
a  fomewhat  different  turn  to  our  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  behaviour  of  Shimei,  and  of  the 
Jews  in  the  temple  towards  St.  Paul :  he 
fays,  that  in  almoji  all  the  Eaft,  thoje  who  ac - 
cnfe  a  criminal,  or  demand  juftice  againjl  him , 
throw  duft  upon  him ,  as  much  as  to  Jay>  He  de- 
ferves  to  be  put  under  ground ;  and  that  it  is  a 
common  imprecation  of  the  Lurks  and  Ferftans , 
Be  covered  with  earth ,  Earth  be  upon  thy  head  1 
as  we  are  ready  to  fay ,  I  wijh  you  four  feet  wi¬ 
der  ground.  The  Jews  certainly  thought 
St.  Paul  deferved  to  die ;  and  Shimei  might 
defign  to  declare,  by  what  he  did,  that  Da¬ 
vid  was  unworthy  to  live* 

*  2  Sam.  16.  13,  marg. 
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I  muft  leave  it  to  mv  reader  to  determine 
which  fentiment  is  moft  natural.] 

XXX.  Observation  XL. 

When  d’Arvieux  was  in  the  camp  of  the 
Great  Emii%  his  princefs  was  vifited  by  other 
Arab  princefies.  The  laft  that  came,  whofe 
vifit  alone  he  defcribes,  was  mounted,  he 
fays,  on  a  camel,  covered  with  a  carpet, 
and  decked  with  flowers  :  a  dozen  wo¬ 
men  marched  in  a  row  before  her,  hold¬ 
ing  the  camels  halter  with  one  hand ;  they 
lung  the  praifes  of  their  miftrefs,  and  fongs 
which  exprefled  joy,  and  the  happinefs  of 
being  in  the  fervice  of  fitch  a  beautiful 
and  amiable  lady.  Thofe  which  went  firft, 
and  were  more  diftant  from  her  perfon,  came 
in  their  turn  to  the  head  of  the  camel,  and 
took  hold  of  the  halter;  which  place,  as 
being  the  poll  of  honour,  they  quitted  to 
others,  when  the  princefs  had  gone  a  few 
paces.  The  Emir’s  wife  fent  her  women  to 
meet  her,  to  whom  the  halter  was  entirely 
quitted,  out  of  refpeft,  her  own  women  putting 
themfelves  behind  the  camel ;  in  this  order 
they  marched  to  the  tent  where  fhe  alighted. 
They  then  all  fung  together  the  beauty*  t 
birth,  and  good  qualities  of  this  princefs1. 

Doth  not  this  account  illuftrate  a  paffage  “ 
of  the  Prophet  Nahum,  where  he  fpeaks  of 

5  Voy.  dans  la  Pah  p.  249.  1  Ch.  2.  7. 

the 
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the  prefenting  the  queen  of  Nineveh,  or  Ni¬ 
neveh  itfelf  under  the  figure  of  a  queen,  to 
her  conqueror  ?  He  defer ibes  her  as  led  by  her 
maids ,  with  the  voice  of  doves,  with  the  voice 
of  mourning  that  is  ;  their  wonted  fongs  of  joy 
with  which  they  ufed  to  lead  her  along,  as 
the  Arab  women  did  their  princefs,  being 
turned  into  lamentations. 

That  the  Prophet  is  fpeaking  of  the  pre¬ 
fenting  Huzzab  to  her  conqueror,  is  vifible 
from  the  word  brought  up,  “  Huzzab  fhall 
“  be  led  away  captive,  jhe  fall  be  brought 
“  upf  which  is  the  fame  word  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  as  well  as  in  our  verfion,  which  is 
ufed  for  the  conducing  Zedekiah  to  the 
place  where  his  conqueror  held  his  court » 

2  Kings  xxv.  6,  Jer.  xxxix.  5* 

Nor  were  former  dijiinbiions  altogether  loft 
in  captivity,  “  Thou  (halt  not  efcape  out  of 
his  hand,”  faid  Jeremiah  to  Zedekiah, 

*c  thou  fhalt  furely  be  taken  and  delivered 
“  into  his  hand.  ....  But  thou  fhalt  die 
in  peace  ,  and  with  the  burnings  of  thy  fa- 
thersy  the  former  kings  which  were  before 
thee :  fo  fhall  they  burn  odours  for  thee, 

“  and  they  will  lament  thee,  faying.  Ah 
Lord!”  jer.  xxxiv.  3,  5.  Though  Ze¬ 
dekiah  was  to  die  a  captive,  yet  feme  dift 
tinftions  of  royalty  were  to  be  paid  him  in 
captivity  :  fo  Huzzab  was  to  be  led  by  her 
maids  into  the  prefence  of  her  conqueror,  as 
pnacefTes  were  ufually  led,  but  with  the 

voice 
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voice  of  lamentation  inftead  of  the  voice  6f 

Mr.  Lowth,  in  his  Commentary,  fuppofes 
this  palfage  of  Nahum  defcribes  Huzzab  as  a 
great  princefs,  attended  by  her  maids  of  ho¬ 
nour,  bewailing  her  and  their  condition ; 
but  neither  has  he,  nor  any  other  commen¬ 
tator  that  I  know  of,  entered  into  the  force 
of  the  expreffion,  “  her  maids  fhall  lead 
herd '  any  more  than  of  the  term  brought  up. 


XXXL 
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The  women  of  the  Arab  princefs  led  her 
camel  finging.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Eaftern  princejfes.  Hanway  tells  us,  that 
Nadir  Shah  \  when  he  removed  his  camp, 
was  preceded  by  his  running-footmen,  and 
thefe  by  his  chanters ,  who  were  nine  hun¬ 
dred  in  number,  and  frequently  chanted 
moral  fentences ,  and  encomiums  on  the  Shah, 
occafxonally  proclaiming  his  victories  alfo  \ 
[The  like  practice,  it  feems,  obtained  a- 
mong  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Libanus, 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Clement  VIII ;  for 
Bandini,  the  Pope’s  Nuncio  to  the  Maro- 
nites,  fays,  “  We  were  always  accompa- 
*c  nied  with  the  better  fort  of  people,  who 
“  walked  on  foot  before  our  mules,  and  out 
of  the  refpeft  they  bore  to  the  Pope,  and 
"  in  honour  to  us,  they  would  fmg  certain 

1  Kouli  Khan,  as  we  commonly  called  him. 1  2  Vol.  i„ 
p.  249,  251. 
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fongs,  and  fpiritual  airs,  which  they 
*c  ufually  fung  as  they  marched  before  the 
<c  patriarch ,  and  other  perfons  of  quality  V’ 

It  was  not  confined,  according  to  this  ac¬ 
count,  to  mean  perfons ;  but  perfons  of  figure 
went  before  him  in  proceffion  with  fongs.] 

We  are  willing  to  fuppofe,  that  Elijah’s 
running  before  Ahab’s  chariot  to  the  gates 
of  Jezreel 4  was  not  unworthy  his  prophetic 
character ;  but  as  the  idea  of  the  mob’s  run¬ 
ning  before  a  royal  coach  will  prefent  itfelf 
to  fome  minds,  when  they  read  this  paffage, 
fo  commentators  are  not  very  happy  in  ex¬ 
plaining  this  piece  of  the  hiftory  of  Elijah. 
Bifhop  Patrick  fuppofes  he  ran  before  Ahab 
like  one  of  his  footmen ,  in  which  he  fhewed 
his  readinefs  to  do  the  king  all  imaginable  ho¬ 
nour ,  and  that  he  was  far  from  being  his 
enemy  :  would  it  however  have  become  Bechet, 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  have  ran 
before  the  horfe  of  Henry  II,  to  fhevv  he 
was  not  his  enemy  ?  or  even  Friar  Peito  be¬ 
fore  Henry  VIII,  to  do  him  all  imaginable 
honour  ? 

But  if  Ahab  had  chanters  running  before 
him,  like  Nadir  Shah,  it  doth  not  appear 
at  all  contrary  to  the  rules  of  decorum,  for 
one  brought  up  to  celebrate  the  divine  praifes, 
to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  them,  to  di¬ 
rect  them,  in  fmging  praife  to  him  that  was 
then  giving  them  rain,  and  to  intermingle  due 

3  Ch.  17.  p.  68.  4  1  Kings  18.  46. 
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encomiums  on  the  prince  that  had  permitted 
the  extermination  of  the  Priefts  of  Baal ;  or 
if  he  had  none  fuch,  yet  if  it  had  been  prac- 
tifed  in  thofe  times,  and  was  thought  grace¬ 
ful  and  becoming  a  prince,  nothing  forbad 
Elijah’s  doing  it  alone  :  and  perhaps  what  is 
laid  concerning  the  fingers  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  king  of  Judah,  2  Chron.  xx.  21,  22, 
may  enable  us  to  guefs,  whether  or  no  it 
was  a  praftice  totally  unknown  at  that  time. 
The  exprefiion  of  the  divine  hiftorian,  that 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him ,  perfectly 
agrees  to  this  thought ;  for  it  appears,  from 
2  Kings  iii.  15,  that  it  fignifies  enabling  a 
Prophet  to  prophecy  :  and  confequently  we 
are  rather  to  underftand  thefe  words,  of 
God’s  ftirring  him  up  to  the  compofing  5, 
and  tinging,  of  fome  proper  hymns  on  this 
occalion,  than  the  mere  enabling  him  to 
run  with  greater  fwiftnefs  than  his  age  would 
otherwife  have  permitted  him  to  do,  in  which 
fenfe  alone,  I  think,  commentators  have 
underftood  that  claufe. 

Obse rvat  ion  XLIL 

[The  Eaftern  dances ,  with  which  the  great 
in  thofe  countries  have  been  fometimes  ho¬ 
noured,  are  extemporaneous ,  if  I  may  be  in¬ 
dulged  the  exprefiion,  as  well  as  their  fongs. 

I  have  elfewhere  taken  notice  of  the  ex- 
temporaneoufnefs  of  their  fongs  ;  and  I  will 
here  fet  down  a  pafiage,  from  the  letters  of 

5  See  Chap.  5.  Obf.  7, 
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Lady  Wortley  Montague,  which  lliews  their 
dances  are  equally  free.  “  Their  manner  of 
dancing  is  certainly  the  fame  that  Diana 
*c  is  lung  to  have  danced  on  the  banks  of 
“  Eurotas,  The  great  lady  ftill  leads  the 
dance,  and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of 
“  young  girls,  who  imitate  her  Jieps ,  and,  if 
Ihe  fings,  make  up  the  chorus.  The* 
“  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lively,  yet 
*c  with  fomething  iri  them  wonderfully  foft. 
ic  The  fteps  are  varied  according  to  the  plea- 
i(  fare  of  her  that  leads  the  dance \  but  al- 
“  ways  in  exa£t  time,  and  infinitely  more 
“  agreeable  than  any  of  our  dances,  at  lead: 
**  in  my  opinion.  I  fometimes  make  one  in 
“  the  train,  but  am  not  fkilful  enough  to 
“  lead.  Thefe  are  the  Grecian  dances,  the 
“  Turkifh  being  very  different  V’ 

This  gives  us  a  different  apprehenfion  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words  in  Exod.  xv.  20, 
than  we  fhould  other  wife  form  :  “  Miriam 
“  the  Prophetefs,  the  lifter  of  Aaron,  took 
<c  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the  women 
“  went  out  after  her ,  with  timbrels  and 
“  dances. ”  She  led  the  dance;  they  imi¬ 
tated  her  fteps,  which  were  not  conducted 
by  a  fet  well-known  form,  as  with  us,  but 
extemporaneous.  Probably  David  did  not 
dance  alone  before  the  Lord,  when  the  ark 
was  removed,  but  led  the  dance  in  the 
fame  authoritative  kind  of  way  \ 


2  Sain.  6.  14,  15. 
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Lady  Montague  was  fo  ftruck  with  this 
Eaftern  management,  that  though  {he  cites 
Homer ,  and  tells  us  thefe  were  Grecian  dances, 
yet  {he  could  not  help  obferving  too,  that 
thefe  Eaftern  manners  give  great  light  into 
pafiages  of  Scripture.] 

XXXII.  Obse  r  vat  ion  XLIII. 

The  alighting  of  thofe  that  ride  is  confi- 
dered  in  the  Eaft  as  an  expreffion  of  deep  re- 
fpett :  fo  Dr.  Pococke  tells  us,  that  they  are 
wont  to  defcend  from  their  affes  in  /Egypt, 
when  they  come  near  feme  tombs  there,  and 
that  Chriftians  and  Jews  are  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  this  \ 

[So  Haffeiquift  tells  Linnseus,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  him,  that  Chriftians  were 
obliged  to  alight  from  their  affes  in  ./Egypt, 
when  they  met  with  commanders  of  the  fol- 
diers  there  \  This  he  complains  of  as  a  bit¬ 
ter  indignity  $  but  they  that  received  the 
compliment,  without  doubt,  required  it  as  a 
moft  pleafmg  piece  of  refpeSL] 

Achfah’s  and  Abigail’s  alighting  3  were 
without  doubt  then  intended  as  expreffions 
of  reverence ;  but  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that 
Naaman’s  alighting  from  his  chariot4,  when 
Gehazi  ran  after  him,  arofe  from  the 
fame  principle  ?  If  it  did,  there  was  a 
mighty  change  in  this  haughty  Syrian  after 

s  Vo),  i.  p.  35.  *  P.  425.  3  Judg.  1. 14. 

1  Sam.  25.  23.  4  2  Kings  5.  ai. 
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his  cure.  That  he  fliould  pay  fuch  a  reve¬ 
rence  to  a  fervant  of  the  Prophet  muft  ap¬ 
pear  very  furprizing,  yet  we  can  hardly  think 
the  hiftorian  would  have  mentioned  this  cir- 
cumftance  fo  very  diftinBly  in  any  other 
view. 

Rebecca’s  alighting  from  the  camel  on 
which  fhe  rode,  when  Ifaac  came  to  meet  her, 
is  by  no  means  any  proof  that  the  confider- 
ing  this  as  an  expreffion  of  reverence  is  a 
modern  thing  in  the  Eaft ;  it,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  ftrongly  reminds  one  of  d’Arvieux’s 
account,  of  a  bride’s  throwing  herfelf  at  the 
feet  of  the  bridegroom  when  folemnly  pre- 
fented  to  him,  which  obtains  among  the 
Arabs  5. 


Observation  XLIV.  X^CIIL 

It  is  reckoned  in  the  Eaft,  according  to 
Dr.  Pococke  *,  a  mark  of  refpeft  often  to 
change  their  garments ,  in  the  time  of  a  vifit 
for  a  night  or  two.  He  exprefTes  himfelf 
however  with  obfcurity,  and  fome  uncer¬ 
tainty  3  but  it  is  made  certain  by  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  other  travellers,  that  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  ftate  and  magnificence. 

So  Thevenot  tells  us,  that  when  he  faw 
the  Grand  Seignior  go  to  the  new  mofque, 
he  was  clad  in  a  fattin  doliman  of  a  flefh 
colour,  and  a  veil  of  almoft  the  fame  co- 

5  Voy.  dans  la  PaL  p.  225.  1  See  his  account  of 

their  diet  and  vifits,  vol,  1.  p.  182,  &c. 
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lour  ;  but  when  he  had  faid  his  prayers  there 
he  changed  his  veft,  and  put  on  one  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  green  ■*.  At  another  time  he 
went  to  the  mofque  in  a  veft  of  crimfon  vel¬ 
vet,  but  returned  in  one  of  a  fire-red  fattin3. 

To  this  frequent  change  of  veftments  a-- 
mong  the  great  poffibly  the  Pfalmift  alludes, 
when  fpeakmg  of  the  Lord  of  all,  he  fays, 
the  heavens,  unchangeable  as  they  are  when 
compared  with  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
lhall  perifh,  while  he  (hall  remain ;  yea, 
they  fhall  be  laid  afide,  in  comparifon  of  his 
immortality,  as  foon  as  a  garment  grows 
old  j  or  rather,  this  change  which  they  fhall 
undergo,  fhall  come  on  more  fpeedily,  with 
relpeft  to  his  eternity,  than  the  laying  afide 
of  a  veftment  which  kings  and  princes  change 
often  in  a  day.  The  changing  of  clothes  is 
a  piece  of  Eaftern  magnificence  :  how  won¬ 
derfully  fublime  then,  in  this  view,  is  this 
reprefentation  of  the  grandeur  of  God,  Thou 
fhalt  change  thefe  heavens  as  a  prince  changes 
his  vefture ! 

Observation  XLV. 

[The  putting  on  new  clothes  is  alfo 
thought,  by  the  people  of  the  Eaft,  to  be 
very  requifite  for  the  due  folemnization  of  a 
time  of  rejoicing,  and  indeed  almoft  ne- 
eeffary. 

s  Part  i.  p.  86, 
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The  Khalife  Moftanfer  Billah,  going  up 
one  day  to  one  of  the  higheft  parts  of  his 
palace,  according  to  d’Herbelot,y2ui;  the  greats 
eji  parts  of  the  flat-roofs  of  the  honfcs  of  '  Bag* 
det ,  his  capital ,  fpread  with  clothes  of  diff  erent 
kinds ,  and  being  told  by  his  Vizir ,  upon  his 
aflking  the  reafon  of  it,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Bagdet  were  drying  their  clothes,  which  they 
had  newly  wafhed  on  the  account  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Beiram ,  which  is  a  very  folernn 
Mohammedan  feftival,  Moflanfer  was  fo  con¬ 
cerned,  that  they  were  fo  poor  as  to  be  obliged 
to  wafh  their  old  clothes,  for  want  of  new 

j  7 

ones,  with  which  to  celebrate  this  feftival,  that 
he  ordered  a  great  quantity  of  gold  to  be  in- 
ftantly  made  into  bullets,  proper  to  be  foot  out 
of  crofs-bows,  which  he  and  his  courtiers  threw, 
by  this  means,  upon  every  terrace  of  the  city 
where  he  faw  their  garments  laid  a  drying  *  * 
Agreeably  to  this  Haffelquift  tells  us,  *  “  the 
“  Turks,  even  the  pooreft  of  them,  mufk 
f ‘  abfolutely  have  new  clothes  at  their  Beiram  V' 

New  clothes  then  were  thought  very  ne- 
ceftary  for  the  folemnization  of  a  ftated  Eaft- 
ern  feftival.  It  will  appear,  in  the  fequel, 
that  thofe  that  are  occahonal  were  obferved 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Commentators  have  taken  notice,  that  the 
rending  mentioned  by  Solomon,  Ecclef.  iii.  7, 
refers  to  the  Oriental  modes  of  expreffing 

P.632.  z  P.  400.  3  A  great  feftival  with 

them,  anfwering  our  Eafter,  for  it  follows  their  month  of 
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forrow ;  but  they  feem  to  think,  that  the 
fewing  fignifies  nothing  more  than  the  ter¬ 
minating ,  perhaps  nothing  more  than  the 
abating  affliction.  Maimonides  is  quoted  on 
this  occafion,  as  faying.  He  that  mourns  for 
a  father ,  &  c,  let  him  fitch  up  the  rent  of  his 
garment  at  the  end  of  thirty  days ,  but  never 
let  him  few  it  up  well .  As  the  other  cafes, 
however,  are  as  direBly  oppofite  as  poffible  ,  is 
it  not  more  probable,  that  a  feafon  of  joy  is 
here  meant,  in  contrail  to  a  time  of  bitter 
grief,  than  merely  of  fome  abatement  of  di- 
Itrefs  ?  And  that  by  a  time  of  fewing  is 
meant  a  time  of  making  up  new  vefments,  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  flight  tacking  together  the  places 
of  their  clothes,  which  were  torn  in  the 
paroxyfm  of  their  grief? 

_  Thus  when  Jacob  fuppofed  he  had  loll 
his  fon  Jofeph,  he  rent  his  clothes  for  grief, 
Gen.  xxxvii.  34  while  the  time  of  preparing 
for  the  circumcifion  of  the  fon  of  Ilhmael, 
the  Balhaw  of  /Egypt  when  Maillet  lived 
there,  mull  have  been  a  time  of  great  few¬ 
mg.  For  the  rejoicing  on  that  occafion 
lalled,  it  leems,  ten  days,  and  on  the  firf  day 
of  the  ceremony  the  whole  houfehold  of  the  Ba- 
fhaw  appeared  in  new  clothes* ,  and  were  very 
richly  dreffed.  Two  vejls  of  different  coloured  fa- 
tin  had  been  given  to  every  one  of  his  domefics, 
one  of  Englijh  cloth,  with  breeches  of  the  fame, 
and  a  lining  of  fur  of  a  Mofcovite'  fox.  The 
tneanejl  fave  was  dreffed  after  this  fort  with 
4  Defcript.  de  l’Egypte,  Lett.  1  o. 

a  turbant , 
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a  turbant,  of  which  the  cap  was  of  velvety  or 
Englijh  clothy  and  the  other  part  adorned  with 
gold .  The  pages  had  large  breeches  of  green 
velvety  and  fhort  vefis  of  gold  brocade .  Thofe 
of  higher  rank  were  more  richly  dr  e fed ;  and 
there  was  not  one  of  them  but  changed  his  drefs 
two  or  three  times  during  the  folemnity .  Ibra¬ 
him,  the  young  Lord  that  was  to  be  circum- 
cifed,  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  firft  day , 
c loathed  in  an  half-vef  of  white  cloth,  lined  with 
a  rich  fur,  over  a  dolman  of  Venetian  cloth  of 
gold,  and  over  this  half  v eft  he  wore  a  robe  of 
fir  e-coloured  camblet,  lined  with  a  green  tabby . 

This  veft,  or  quiriqni,  was  embroidered  with 
pearls  of  a  large  fze,  and  fafened  before  with 
a  clafp  of  large  diamonds.  ‘Through  all  the 
time  the  folemnity  lafed,  Ibrahhn  changed  his 
drefs  three  or  four  times  a  day ,  and  never  wore 
the  fame  thing  twice,  excepting  the  quiriqni 
with  its  pearls,  which  he  put  on  three  or  four 
times.— A  need  not  go  on  with  Maillet’s  ac¬ 
count  ;  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  the 
time  of  preparing  for  this  rejoicing  was  a 
time  of  fewing .  To  the  Patriarch  Jacob  it 
was  a  time  of  rending,  when  he  apprehended 
his  lbn  was  dead ;  to  the  Bafhaw  Ifhmael, 
the  circumcifion  of  his  fon  was  a  time  of  few¬ 
ing,  for  that  folemnity  gives  Eaftern  parents 
exquifite  joy,  and  the  making  up  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  clothes  is  one  of  the  methods  they 
make  ufe  of  to  exprefs  that  joy. 
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Observation  XLVI. 

Brides  alfo  in  the  Eaft  frequently  change 
their  drefs,  and  upon  fuch  a  change  are  pre- 
fented  anew  each  time  to  the  bridegroom. 

This  is  d’Arvieux’s  account  of  the  Arabs : 
When  the  evening  is  come ,  the  women  prefent 
the  bride  to  her  future  hujband .  Phe  women 
who  conduct  her  make  him  a  compliment ,  who 
anfwers  not  a  word,  fitting  perfectly  fill,  with 
a  grave  and  ferious  air.  Phis  ceremony  is 
three  times  repeated  the  fame  evening,  and 
whenever  they  change  the  bride’s  drefs,  they 
prefent  her  to  the  bridegroom,  who  receives 
her  always  with  the  fame  gravity.  It  is  a  fort 
of  magnificence  in  the  Baft  frequently  to  drefs 
and  undrefs  the  bride ,  and  to  caufe  her  to  wear 
in  that  fame  day  all  the  clothes  made  up  for  her 
nuptials.  Phe  bridegroom  s  drefs  alfo  is  fre¬ 
quently  changed  for  the  fame  reafon  \ 

Wnen  he  fays  it  is  a  fort  of  magnificence 
in  the  Eaft  to  do  this,  he  feents  to  affirm 
that  the  management  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Arabs,  but  common  in  thofe  countries.  The 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  confirm 
this  z,  mentioning  this  changing  of  the  bride  s 
drefs ,  and  the  prefenting  her  when  new- 
dreffed  to  the  bridegroom,  if  I  do  not  mif- 
remember,  more  than  onc£. 

Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.225.  %  No.  100,  101, 
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The  attending  to  this  circumftance  throws 
an  energy  over  the  words  of  St.  John,  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any  where 
noticed,  “  I  John  faw  the  holy  city,  new 
Jerufalem,  coming  down  from  God  out 
of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  for  her  huh \ 
bandf  Rev.  xxi.  2. 

Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  manufcript  which 
I  have  fo  frequently  quoted,  fuppofes  the  de- 
corations  and  attitude  the  Prophet  gives  3  to 
Aholibah,  or  Jerufalem,  aretlofeofa  bride. 
It  is  precisely '  after  this  manner  Joe  bride  receives 
her  hufband  in  Afa  :  they  carry  her  to  a  bath  ; 
they  afterwards  adorn  her  magnificently ,  they 
paint ,  they  perfume  her  |  they  carry  her  to  the 
nuptial  chamber ;  they  place  her  upon  a  bed ; 
they  fet  a  f mo  king  fome  incenj-pots,  and  ferve 
up  fweet meats  upon  a  table  placed  before  her . 
fhe  bed  is  a  mattrafs  with  it’s  coverings  laid 
upon  the  carpet,  with  large  cufoions  placed  at 
her  back  and  her  fdes ,  whi-h  our  authors  every 
where  mean  by  the  word  bed ,  when  they  are 
Speaking  of  the  Eafi ,  andare  ufed  on  all  ~occa-> 
Jions  there  among  the  gnat ,  at  feafis,  at  vi - 
fits,  &c. 

Observa-' ion  XLVII. 

When  Bifhop  Patrick  fuppofes  the  words 
of  the  Pfalmift ?  “  Behold,  as  the  eyes  of 
"  fervants  look  onto  the  hand  of  their  maf- 
ters,  and  zo  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  unto 

7  Bzek.  ^3.  1  PL  123.  2. 
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“  the  hand  of  her  miftrefs  :  fo  our  eyes  wait 
“  upon  the  Lord  our  God,  until  that  he 
“  have  mercy  upon  us,”  as  fignifying,  We 
fubmit  “  curfelves  to  this  fevere  p  uni  fir - 
“  ment,  as  poor  flaves  do  to  the  Jlroke  of  their 
“  offended  majler  or  miftrefs — refolving  to  bear 
“  it  patiently,  till  thou,  our  Lord,  who  doft 
“  inflict  it,  wilt  be  pleafed,  &c.”  he  does  not 
feem  to  have  formed  conceptions  lofty  enough 
of  the  ftate^  a  flamed  by  fuperiors  in  the  Eaft, 
and  efpecially  by  princes,  when  he  fuppofes 
the  great  King  of  kings  punifhing  Ifrael 
with  his  own  hands. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  J.  Chardin’s  MS. 
note  on  the  phce  doth  not  give  us  a  com¬ 
plete  view  of  the  thought  of  the  Pfalmift. 

He  tells  us,  It  is  \aken  from  a  cuflom  made  ufe  of 
amongfl  all  the  grmt  in  the  Eafl,  efpecially  inMJia 
Minor ,  I  mean  the  Turks,  there  every  order  is 
given  by  a  flgn  of  the  hands.  From  hence  the 
mutes  oj  the  ioeragh.  The  fame  obtains  in  the 
Perflan  court.  This  is  the  fame  with  the  fir  ft 
of  the  four  explanatons  that  are  given  us  in 
Pool’s  Synopfis  :  bin  did  the  Pfalmift  mean 
to  reprefent.  the  Ifradites  as  faying,  they 
would  attentively  obfene  all  the  orders  God 
fhould  give  them,  and  fit  themfeives  to  obey  | 
them,  till  the  affliction  hey  groaned  under 

fhould  be  removed  ?  Was  heir  attention  then 
to  ceafe  ? 

The  true  explanation,  I  fhould  apprehend, 
is  this  :  As  a  flave,  ordered  »y  a  mafter  or 
miftrefs  to  be  chaftifed  for  a  fault,  turns  his 

or 
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or  her  imploring  eyes  to  that  fuperior,  till 
that  motion  of  the  hand  appears  that  puts 
an  end  to  the  bitternefs  that  is  fell ;  fo  our 
eyes  are  up  to  thee,  our  God,  till  thy  hand 
fhall  give  the  fignal  for  putting  an  end  to 
our  forrows :  for  our  enemies,  O  Lord  !  we 
are  fenfible,  are  only  executing  thy  orders, 
and  chaftening  us  according  to  tty  plea- 
fure.] 

Observation  XLVIIL  XXXIV, 

Notwithftanding  there  is  fo  mud  difance 
kept  up  between  iuperiors  and  inferiors  in 
thefe  countries,  and  fuch  folemnity  md  aw- 
fulnefs  in  their  behaviour,  which  my  reader 
muft  often  have  remarked,  yet  we  find  them, 
in  fome  cafes ,  more  condefcending  than  the  great 
among  us. 

The  polite  editor  of  the  Ruins  of  Balbec 
takes  notice  of  the  gentlenefs  and  humanity 
with  which  the  great,  in  the  Levant,  temper 
the  infolence  of  power  to  the  ftranger  under 
their  roof,  with  a  fort  of  admiration  1 ;  but 
he  is  not  explicit  enough  for  my  purpofe, 
nor  are  thofe  foftenings  only  in  the  cafe  of 
ftrangers.  Dr.  Pococke  is  more  ample,  and 
fpeaks  of  the  admijjion  of  the  $oor  to  their  ta¬ 
bles,  So  in  his  account  of  a  great  enter¬ 
tainment,  made  by  the  governor  of  an 
^Egyptian  village  for  the  Cafhi' x  with  whom 
he  travelled,  he  fays,  the  cudom  was  for 

s  4,  *  The  governor  of  *  diftri£  in  that 
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every  one  when  he  had  done  eating,  to  get 
up,  waft  his  hands,  and  take  a  draught  of 
water,  and  fo  iti  a  continual  fucceffiori,  till 
the  poor  came  in,  and  eat  up  all ;  for  that 
the  Araw  never  fet  by  any  thing  that  is 
brought  to  table,  fo  that  when  they  kill  a 
fheep,  tiey  drefs  it  all,  call  in  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  end  the  poor,  and  finilh  every  thing 3. 
That  author  afterwards  mentions  what  is 
ftill  more  furprizing :  for  in  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  diet  of  the  Eaftern  people, 
p.  182,  &c,  he  informs  us,  that  an  Arab 
prince  will  often  dine  in  the  ftreet  before  his 
door,  and  call  to  all  that  pafs,  even  beggars, 
in  the  ufual  expreffion  of  Bifmillah,  that  is, 
in  the  Name  of  God ;  who  come  and  fit 
down,  and  when  they  have  done,  retire  with 
the  ufual  form  of  returning  thanks. 

The  picture  then  which  our  Lord  exhi¬ 
bits,  Luke  xiv,  of  a  king's  making  a  great 
feaft,  and,  when  the  guefts  refuted  to  come, 
fending  foi  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  blind, 
is  not  fo  unlike  life,  as  perhaps  we  have 
been  ready  to  imagine 4. 

XXXV.  Observation  XLIX. 

Though  mecn  people  in  travelling  might 
make  ufe  of  trees  for  ilielter  from  the  heat, 
we  may  perhaps  think  it  almoft  incredible 
that  kings  fhodd,  imagining  that  either  pro- 

3  Vol.  1.  p.  5*.  [4  St.  Lukfe  does  not  mention 

the  quality  of  hirt  that  made  the  feait ;  but  St.  Matthew, 
in  what  is  fuppofd  to  be  his  account  of  the  fame  parable, 
calls  him  a  King ■  ch.  22,  2.] 
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per  houfes  would  be  marked  out  for  their 
reception  ;  or,  if  that  could  not  be  conve¬ 
niently  done  in  fome  of  their  routs,  that  at 
lead:  they  would  have  tents  carried  along 
with  them,  as  perfons  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  rank  and  condition  are  fuppofed  by 
Dr.  Shaw  now  to  do  \  For  thefe  reafons 
we  may  poffibly  have  been  extremely  fur- 
prized  at  that  paffage  concerning  Saul,  i  Sam. 
xxii.  6,  “  Now  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah,  under 
“  a  tree  in  Ramah,”  or,  according  to  the 
margin,  under  a  grove  in  an  high  place ,  “  hav- 
“  ing  his  fpear  in  his  hand,  and  all  his  fer- 
<e  vants  were  Handing  about  him/'  Yet, 
ftrange  as  this  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  enough  according  to  the  prefent  cuftoms 
of  the  Eaft,  where  we  know  the  folemnity 
and  awfulnefs  of  fuperiority  is  kept  up  as 
high  as  ever. 

Thus  when  Dr.  Pococke  was  travelling  in 
the  company  of  the  governor  of  Faiume, 
who  was  treated  with  great  refpefl  as  he 
palled  along,  they  paffed  one  night,  he  tells 
us  a,  in  a  grove  of  palm-trees.  The  go¬ 
vernor  might,  no  doubt,  had  he  pleafed, 
have  lodged  in  fome  village ;  but  he  rather 
chofe  a  place  which  we  think  very  odd  for  a 
perfon  of  figure.  The  pofition  of  Saul, 
which  was  on  an  high  place  according  to  the 
margin,  reminds  me  of  another  palfage  of 
this  author  2,  where  he  gives  us  an  account 

*  Pref.  p.  8.  *  Voh  i.  p.  56.  3  P.  127. 
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of  the  going  out  of  the  Caia,  or  lieutenant 
of  the  governor  of  Meloui,  on  a  fort  of  Arab 
expedition,  towards  a  place  where  there  was 
an  ancient  temple,  attended  by  many  people 
with  kettle-drums  and  other  mufic :  the 
Dodlor  vilited  that  temple,  and  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  from  it  went  to  the  Caia,  he  fays, 
“  whofe  carpet  and  cufhions  were  laid  on 
^  an  height ,  on  which  he  fat  with  the  fland- 
**  ard  by  him ,  that  is  carried  before  him 
“  when  he  goes  out  in  this  manner.  I  fat 
tc  down  with  him,  and  coffee  was  brought ; 

the  Sardar  himfelf  4  came  after  as  incog- 
“  nito.”  Saul  feems,  by  the  defcription  of 
him,  as  well  as  by  the  following  part  of  the 
hiflory,  to  have  been  purfuing  after  David, 
and  flopping,  to  have  placed  himfelf  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prefent  Oriental  mode  in  the 
pofture  of  chief.  Whether  the  fpear  in  his 
hand,  or  at  his  hand,  (as  it  might  be  tranf- 
lated  according  to  Noldius,  and  as  appears 
by  the  ufe  of  that  prefix  in  Ezek.  x.  15,)  was 
the  fame  thing  to  Saul’s  people  that  the 
flandard  was  to  thofe  of  the  Caia,  I  know 
not if  it  was,  there  is  a  third  thing  in  this 
text  illuflrated  by  the  Dodlor’s  accounts,  the 
flopping  under  a  tree  or  grove  ;  the  flopping 
on  an  high  place ;  and  the  facred  hiflorian’s 
remark  that  he  had  his  fpear  by  him.  It  is 
certain,  that  when  a  long  pike  is  carried  be¬ 
fore  a  company  of  Arabs,  it  is  a  mark  that 
an  Arab  Schech  (or  prince)  is  there,  which 

4  That  is,  the  governor. 
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pike  is  carried  before  him ;  and  when  he 
alights,  and  the  horfes  are  fattened,  the  pike 
is  fixed,  as  appears  by  a  ftory  in  Norden 5. 

Observation  L.  xxxvl 

Norden  tells  us,  that  when  he  and  his 
company  were  at  Effuaen,  an  exprefs  arrived 
there,  difpatched  by  an  Arab  prince,  who 
brought  a  letter  directed  to  the  Reys,  (or 
matter  of  their  barque,)  enjoining  him  not 
to  fet  out  with  his  barque,  or  carry  them 
any  farther ;  adding,  that  in  a  day’s  time 
he  fhould  be  at  Effuaen,  and  there  would 
give  his  orders  relative  to  them.  “  The  let- 
“  ter  however,  according  to  the  nfage  of  the 
“  Turks,”  fays  this  author,  “  was  open  ; 

“  and  as  the  Reys  was  not  on  board,  the 
pilot  carried  it  to  one  of  our  Fathers  to 
a  read  it 

Sanbailat’s  fending  his  fervant  then  with 
an  open  letter,  which  is  mentioned  Neh.  vi.  5, 
doth  not  appear  an  odd  thing,  it  fhould 
feem ;  but  if  it  was  according  to  their  ufages, 
why  is  this  circumftance  complained  of,  as 
it  vifibly  is  ?  Why  indeed  is  it  mentioned  at 
all  P  Why !  Becaufe,  however  the  fending 
letters  open  to  common  people  may  be  cufto- 
mary  in  thefe  countries,  it  is  not  according 
to  their  ufages  to  fend  them  fo  to  people  of 
difiinttion .  So  Dr.  Pococke,  in  his  account 

1  P.  109. 
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of  that  very  country  where  Norden  was 
when  this  letter  was  brought,  gives  us, 
among  other  things,  in  the  57th  plate,  the 
figure  of  a  Turkilh  letter  put  into  a  fatin 
bag,  to  be  fent  to  a  great  man ,  with  a  paper 
tied  to  it  direfted  and  fealed, ,  and  an  ivory 
button  tied  on  the  wax.  So  Lady  Montague 
fays  the  Balia  of  Belgrade’s  anfwer  to  the 
Englifh  ambaffador,  going  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  was  brought  to  him  in  a  purfe  of 
fcarlet  fatin  \ 

The  great  Emir  indeed  of  the  Arabs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  d’Arvieux,  was  not  wont  to  in- 
clofe  his  letters  in  thefe  bags^  any  more  than 
to  have  them  adorned  with  fiourifhes ;  but 
that  is  ilippoled  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
unpolitenefs  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  he  tells  us, 
that  when  he  afted  as  fecretary  to  the  Emir, 
he  fupplied  thefe  defefts,  and  that  his  doing 
fo  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  Emir3.  Had 
this  open  letter  then  come  from  Gefhem, 
who  was  an  Arab4,  it  might  have  palfed 
unnoticed ;  but  as  it  was  from  Sanballat, 
the  inclofing  it  in  an  handfome  bag  was  a 
ceremony  Nehemiah  had  reafon  to  expeft 
from  him,  firice  he  was  a  perfon  of  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  Perfian  court,  and  then  governor 
of  Judsea ;  and  the  not  doing  it  was  the 
greateft  infult,  infinuating,  that  though  Ne¬ 
hemiah  was,  according  to  him,  preparing  to 
aflume  the  royal  dignity,  he  fhould  be  fo  far 

a  Letters,  vol  1.  p.  136,  3  Voy  dans  la  Pal 
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from  acknowledging  him  in  that  character, 
that  he  would  not  even  pay  him  the  com-* 
pliment  due  to  every  p  erf  on  of  diflinfUon 5 . 

If  this  is  the  true  reprefentation  of  the  af¬ 
fair,  commentators  have  given  but  a  poor 
account  of  it.  Sanballat  fent  him  a  rneflage, 
fays  one  of  them,  “  pretending,  it  is  like— 
“  ly,  f pedal  refpeci  and  kindnefs  unto  him, 
“  in  informing  him  what  was  laid  to  his 
“  charge/' 


J3l 
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We  were  fpeaking  lately  of  Saul,  and 
fome  marks  of  dignity  by  which  he  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  his  purfuit  after  David,  if  we 
may  put  that  conftruclion  upon  them  which 
modern  Eaftern  cuftoms  lead  us  to,  and 
that  engages  me  to  take  notice  of  another 
circumftance  of  that  fort  which  commenta¬ 
tors  have  been  equally  filent  about,  and  that 
is,  his  wearing  a  bracelet  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  This  I  take  to  have  been  an  enfign 
of  royalty  ;  and  in  that  view,  I  fuppofe,  we 
are  to  underftand  the  account  that  is  given 
us,  of  the  Amalekite's  bringing  the  bracelet 
that  he  found  on  Saul  s  arm,  along  with  his 
crown ,  to  David,  2  Sam.  i.  10. 

[5  The  MS.  C.  gives  us  a  like  account  of  the  Eaftern 
letters,  adding  this  circumftance,  that  thofe  that  are  unin - 
clofef  as  fent  to  common  people ,  are  ufually  rolled  up ;  in 
which  form  their  paper  commonly  appears.  Note  onjer.  36.  2. 
A  letter  in  the  form  of  a  final!  roll  of  paper  would 
appear  very  odd  in  our  eyes,  but  it  feems  is  common 
there.] 
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It  is  not  impojjible  that  this  bracelet 
might  be  no  part  of  the  regalia  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ifrael,  but  merely  a  thing  of  value 
which  Saul  had  about  him,  and  which  that 
ftranger  thought  fit  to  prefent  with  his  crown 
to  David ;  but  it  feems  rather  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  royal  ornament :  and  it  is  certain 
it  has  been  fince  ufed  in  the  E aft  as  a  badge 
of  power.  For  when  the  Khalife  Cai'em 
Bemrillah  granted  the  inveftiture  of  cer¬ 
tain  dominions  to  an  Eaftern  prince, 
which  his  predeceffors  had  pofleffed,  and  a- 
mong  the  reft  of  the  city  of  Bagdet  itfelf,  it 
is  faid  this  ceremony  of  inveftiture  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Khalife’s  fending  him  letters 
patent,  a  crown ,  a  chain,  and  bracelets 6. 

I  do  not  however  find  that  any  of  the 
commentators  have  taken  Saul’s  bracelet  in 
this  light.  All  the  obfervation  that  Grotius 
makes  upon  it  is,  that  it  was  an  ornament 
ufed  by  the  men  as  well  as  women  of  thofe 
nations,  upon  which  he  cites  Num.  xxxi.  50. 

The  ornament  however,  probably,  was 
not  fo  common  as  we  may  have  been  ready 
to  fuppofe  ;  for  though  the  word  bracelet  is 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  our  tranflation, 
the  original  word  in  this  text  occurs  at  mojl 
but  in  two  other  places ;  and  as  the  children 
of  Ifrael  found  one  or  more  of  thefe  brace¬ 
lets  among  the  lp oils  of  Midian,  fo  they 
killed  at  the  fame  time  five  of  their  kings, 
Num.  xxxi.  8.  The  other  place  indeed  fpeaks 

1  D’Herbelot,  p.  541. 
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of  female  ornaments,  If.  iii.  20,  but  if  the 
word  is  the  fame,  might  not  the  women  of 
that  age  wear  an  ornament  which,  from  its 
likenefs  to  one  of  the  enfigns  of  royalty, 
might  be  called  by  the  fame  name,  as  in 
fome  countries  of  late  1  brides  have  worn  an 
ornament  which  has  been  called  a  crown, 
though  that  word  indifputably,  long  before 
that  time,  marked  out  the  chief  badge  of 
royal  dignity  ? 


XXXVIII. 


Observation  LII. 


The  daughter  of  Saul  filled  his  camp  with 
terror  and  mourning  :  before  that,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  his  tent  might  fometimes  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  lights ;  at  leaft  thefe  illuminations 
are  now  ufedin  thofe  countries  to  do  honour 
to  princes,  and  muft  not  here  be  forgotten. 

So  the  tent  of  the  Bey  of  Girge,  Norden 
tells  us l,  was  diftinguifhed  from  the  other 
tents  in  that  encampment  by  forty  lant¬ 
erns,  fufpended  before  it  in  form  of  checquer- 
work.  So  Thevenot,  defcribing  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Bafhaw  of  iEgypt  under 
tents,  near  Cairo,  fays  there  were  two  great 
trees,  on  which  two  hundred  lamps  hanged, 
at  the  gate  of  the  little  inclofure  which  fur- 
rounded  his  pavilions,  which  were  lighted  in 
the  night-time  ;  and  that  there  was  the  fame 

4  Voyages  faits  en  Mofcovie  par  Olearius,  p.  238. 
1  Part  2.  p.  45. 
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before  the  tents  of  the  principal  officers,  as 
in  the  caravan  of  Mecca  \ 

In  the  Eaft  then  now  it  is  a  cuftomary 
thing;  if  it  was  the  fame  anciently,  per¬ 
haps  the  words  of  Job  might  refer  to  it, 
cli„  xxix.  2,  3,  “  Oh  !  that  it  were  with 
“  me  as  in  months  part,  as  in  the  days 
when  God  preferved  me :  when  his  candle 
fhined  upon  my  head,”  (when  I  returned 
.  profperous  from  expeditions  againft  the  ene¬ 
mies  Oi  my  tj  ibe,  and  had  my  tent  adorjied 
with  lamps,)  “  and  I  palled  through  the  night 
“  by  the  light  of  it.”  ° 

^  As  to  illuminating  their  houfes  on  occalions 
°c  J°y>  I  have  elfewhere  given  an  account 
of  it3. 

Observation  LIU. 

•  v. 

\_Ghains  about  the  necks  of  their  camels  are 
mentioned  in  Judges  viii.  26,  as  a  part  of  the 
ornaments  belonging  to  the  kings  of  Midian, 
which  were  given  to  Gideon. 

Perhaps  thefe  chains  were  like  thofe  Bifhop 
Pocpcke  iaw  m  PBgypt,  hanging  from  the 
bridles  of  the  Agas  of  the  feven  military  bo¬ 
dies  of  that  country,  to  the  breaft-plates  of 
the  animals  on  which  they  rode,  in  the  grand 
procefhon  of  the  caravan  about  fetting  out 
for  Mecca Only  thefe  were  of  Jifaer , 
whereas  it  fhould  feem  thofe  of  the  Midian- 

Parl  1.  p,  j  00.  3  Cnap.  3.  Obferv,  18.  1  Vol.  1. 

p.  264. 
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itifii  Kings  were  of  gold.  They  were  how¬ 
ever  both,  apparently,  marks  of  difrinftion 
and  grandeur ;  and,  probably,  were  worn  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Observation  LIV. 

The  affembling  together  of  multitudes  to 
the  place  where  perfons  have  lately  expired, 
and  bewailing  them  in  a  noify  manner,  is  a 
cuftom  ftill  retained  in  the  Eaft,  and  feems 
to  be  confidered  as  an  honour  done  to  the  de- 
ceafed. 

That  it  was  done  anciently,  appears  from 
the  ftory  of  the  dying  of  the  daughter  of 
Jairus.  St.  Mark  ufes  the  term  ®of>uGo§,  which 
fignifies  tumult,  to  exprefs  the  ftate  of 
things  in  the  houfe  of  Jairus  then,  ch.  v.  38. 
And  accordingly  Sir  J.  Chardin's  MS.  tells 
us,  that  now  the  co?tcourfe  in  places  where  per¬ 
fons  lie  dead  is  incredible .  Every  body  runs  thi¬ 
ther  ,  the  poor  and  the  rich  j  and  the  firf  more 
efpe dally  make  a  flrange  noife. 

Dr.  Shaw  takes  notice,  I  remember,  of 
the  noife  they  make  in  bewailing  the  dead, 
as  foon  as  they  are  departed  ^  but  he  takes 
no  notice,  I  think,  of  the  great  concourfe 
of  people  of  all  forts  on  fuch  occafions ; 
which  yet  is  a  circumftance  very  proper  to  be 
remarked,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  the 
fenfe  of  the  word  ®opu€o$. 

But  the  moft  diftinft  account  of  the  Eaft- 
ern  lamentations  that  Sir  J.  Chardin  has 
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given  us,  is  in  the  6th  volume  of  his  MS,  by 
which  we  learn  that  their  emotions  of  joy, 
as  well  as  of  forrow,  are  expreffed  by  loud 
cries.  Thepalfage  is  extremely  curious,  and 
the  purport  of  it  is  as  follows  :  Gen .  x/v.  2. 
“  And  he  wept  aloud ,  and  the  Egyptians  and 
“  the  houfe  oj  Pharaoh  heard."  Phis  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  genius  of  the  people  of  Afia ,  efpecially 
of  the  women.  Pheir  Jentiments  of  joy  or  of 
grief  are  properly  tranfports ;  and  their  trans¬ 
ports  are  ungoverned,  excefive,  and  truly  out¬ 
rageous.  When  any  one  returns  from  a  long 
journey,  or  dies,  his  family  burft  into  cries , 
that  may  be  heard  twenty  doors  of';  and  this  is 
renewed  at  different  times ,  and  continues  many 
days ,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  pafiion. 
Ejpecially  are  thefe  cries  long  in  the  cafe  of 
death ,  and  frightful ,  for  their  mourning  is 
right-down  defpair ,  and  an  image  of  hell.  I 
was  lodged  in  the  year  1676  at  Ifpahan ,  near 
the  Royal  Square:  the  miflrefs  of  the  next  houfe 
to  mine  died  at  that  time.  Phe  moment  Jhe  ex¬ 
pired  all  the  family ,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  people ,  Jet  up  finch  a  furious  cry 
that  1  was  quite  j tart  led,  and  was  above  two 
hours  before  I  could  recover  my  fief  \  Phefe 
cries  continue  a  long  time ,  then  ceafe  all  at 
once ;  they  begin  again  as  fiuddenly ,  at  day¬ 
break,  and  in  concert .  It  is  this  fiuddennefs 

It  feems,  according  to  the  margin,  that  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the .  night ,  Sir  John  in  bed,  and  the  cry  fo  vio¬ 
lent,  that  he  imagined  they  were  his  own  fervants  that  were 
actually  murdering. 

which 
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which  is  fo  terrifying ,  together  with  a  greater 
fhrillnefs  and  loudnefs  than  one  would  eajily  ima¬ 
gine.  This  enraged  kind  of  mourning ,  if  I  may 
call  it  fo,  continued  forty  days ;  not  equally  vio¬ 
lent  y  but  with  diminution  from  day  to  day .  The 
longef  and  moft  violent  a£ls  were  when  they 
wafhed  the  body,  when  they  perfumed  it,  when 
they  carried  it  out  to  be  interred ,  at  making  the 
inventory ,  and  when  they  divided  the  eftebls. 
Tou  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  thofe  that  were  ready 
to  fplit  their  throats  with  crying  out  wept  as 
much ;  the  great  eft  part  of  them  did  not  fhed 
a  Jingle  tear  through  the  whole  tragedy . 

This  is  a  very  diftinft  defcription  of  Eaft- 
ern  mourning  for  the  dead :  they  cry  out  too, 
it  feems,  on  other  occalions ;  no  wonder 
then  the  houfe  of  Pharaoh  heard,  when  Jo- 
feph  wept  at  making  himfelf  known  to  hi*s 
brethren. 


Observation  LV. 

The  making  a  kind  of  funeral-feaft  was 
alfo  a  method  of  honouring  the  dead,  ufed 
anciently  in  thefe  countries,  and  is  conti¬ 
nued  down  to  thefe  times. 

The  references  of  commentators  here  have 
been,  in  common,  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ufages ;  but  as  it  mull  be  more  pleafing  to 
learn  Eaftern  cuftoms  of  this  kind,  I  will 
fet  down  what  Sir  J.  Chardin  has  given  us 
an  account  of  in  one  of  his  Manufcripts ;  and 
the  rather,  as  fome  particulars  are  new  to  me. 

The 
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T'he  Oriental  C hr  flans  fill  make  banquets  of 
this  kind ,  (fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Jewifh 
feafts  of  mourning,  mentioned  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7, 
and  elfewhere, )  by  a  cujiom  derived  from  the 
Jews  ;  and  I  have  been  many  times  prefent  at 
them ,  among  the  Armenians  in  Perjia.  The 
jth  verfe  J peaks  of  thofe  provifions  which  are 
wont  to  be  fient  to  the  houfe  of  the  deceafed,  and 
of  thofe'  healths  that  are  drank  to  the  furvivors 
of  the  family ,  wijhing  that  the  dead  may  have 
been  the  vidiim  for  the  jins  of  the  family .  The 
famcy  with  re  [peel  to  eatings  is  praclifed  among 
the  Moors*— Where  we  find  the  word  comfort¬ 
ing  made  life  of  we  are  to  underfiand  it  as 
fignifymg  the  performing  thefe  offices.  In  like 
manner  he  explains  the  bread  of  men ,  men¬ 
tioned  Ezek.  xxiv.  17,  as  lignifying  the  bread 
of  others ;  the  bread fient  to  mourners ;  the  bread 
that  the  neighbours ,  relations ,  and  friends  fient . 

Observation  LVI. 

The  burying  warriors  with  their  arms , 
feems  alfo  to  have  been  a  method  fometimes 
made  ufe  of,  to  do  them  honour. 

Ezekiel  refers  apparently  to  inch  a  prac¬ 
tice,  when  he  faith,  “  They  fhall  not  lie 
“  with  the  mighty  that  are  fallen  of  the 
“  uncircumcifed,  which  are  gone  down  to 
“  hell  with  their  weapons  of  war :  and  they 
“  have  laid  their  fiwords  under  their  heads  P 
ch.  xxxii.  27. 

Grotius  upon  this  occafion  cites  1  Macc. 
Till.  29,  not  very  happily,  for  the  Prophet 

is 
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is  fpeaking  of  burying  their  arms ,  particu¬ 
larly  their  j words ,  with  warriors ;  and  the 
apocryphal  hiftorian  is  defcribing  carvings* 
on  pillars,  fet  over  the  graves  of  fuch. 

Sir  J.  Chardin’s  MS.  note  is.  In  Mingre - 
Ha  they  all  Jleep  with  their  fwords  under  their 
heads ,  and  their  other  arms  by  their  fdes ; 
and  they  bury  them  in  the  fame  manner, 
their  arms  being  placed  in  the  fame  pofition. 
This  is  all  he  lays ;  and  when  we  think  of 
the  little  connexion  between  Mingrelia  and  a 
JewiJh  Prophet ,  we  read  the  remark  with 
feme  coolnefs.  But  things  greatly  alter, 
when  we  come  to  reflect,  that  it  has  been 
fuppofed  by  many  learned  men,  and  in 
particular  by  the  extremely  celebrated  Bo- 
chart,  that  Mefhech  and  Tubal,  of  whom 
Ezekiel  is  here  fpeaking,  mean  Mingrelia, 
and  the  country  thereabouts  :  this  greatly 
excites  curiofity,  and  makes  ftrong  impref- 
fions  on  the  mind. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  cannot  but  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  Ezekiel  is  fpeaking  of  the  bu¬ 
rial  of  feveral  nations  in  this  chapter,  fE- 
gypt,  Afhur,  Elam,  Edom,  &c ;  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  interring  weapons  of 
war  in  any  of  the  paragraphs,  that  only  ex¬ 
cepted  which  {peaks  of  Mefhech  and  Tu¬ 
bal,  which  nations  are  joined  together  by 
the  Prophet.  The  burying  warriors  then 
with  their  weapons  of  war,  feems  to  have  had 
fome  diftinguifhing  relation  to  Mefhech  and 
Tubal,  or  Mingrelia  and  the  adjoining  country . 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  The  modern  management  there 
feems  to  be  derived  from  the  cuftoms  of  the 
very  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  country ; 
and  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  Prophet  intends  here  to  diftinguifh 
Melhech  and  Tubal  from  the  other  nations 
of  antiquity,  by  this  circumfcance,  that 
thofe  other  nations  were  buried  with  their 
weapons  of  war,  whereas  Mefhech  and  Tu¬ 
bal  were  buried  without  them  :  fmce  the 
inhabitants  of  Mingrelia  are  thus  buried 
now  ;  ftnce  cuftoms  hold  a  long  time  in  the 
Eaft ;  fmce  we  fee  nothing  of  this  martial 
pomp  in  the  interments  of  the  modern  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  other  countries  named 
here  j  nor  any  accounts  of  their  burying 
them  in  this  form  there  anciently,  in  any  of 
the  facred  writings. 

When  then  the  Prophet  faith,  ver.  27, 
“  They  fhall  not  lie  with  the  mighty  that 
“  are  fallen  of  the  uncircumcifed,  which 
€€  are  gone  down  to  hell/'  (or  the  grave,) 
t€  with  their  weapons  of  war,  and  they  have 
“  laid  their  fwords  under  their  heads,” 
they  muft  be  the  ./Egyptians  he  is  here 
fpeaking  of ;  or  he  muft  mean  that  the  Min- 
grelian  warriors  that  were  cut  off  with  the 
fword  were,  as  totally  vanquifhed,  buried  by 
their  enemies,  and  without  the  ufual  mar¬ 
tial  folemnities  with  which  the  people  of  that 
country  were  wont  to  have  their  dead  interred. 

It  cannot  well  be  underftood  in  the  firft 
fenfe,  becaufe  the  Prophet,  all  along,  defcribes 

the 
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the  /Egyptians  as  being  to  He  with  the  reft 
of  the  uncircumcifed  in  the  grave ;  it  moft 
probably  is  therefore  to  be  underftood  in  the 
fecondh 

Observation  LVII. 

The  burying  of  perfons  in  their  cities  is  alfo 
an  Eaftern  manner  of  doing  them  honour. 
They  are  in  common  buried  without  the 
walls  of  their  towns,  as  it  is  apparent,  from 
many  places  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament, 
the  ancient  Jews  alfo  were  ;  but  fome times 
they  bury  in  their  cities,  when  they  do  a 
perfon  a  dijiinguijhed  honour. 

“  Each  fide  of  the  road/'  fays  the  author 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  Piratical  States  of  Bar¬ 
bary  *,  “  without  the  gate,  is  crowded  with 
“  fepulchres.  Thofe  of  the  Pafhas  and  the 
“  Deys  are  built  near  the  gate  of  Babalouet . 
(l  They  are  between  ten  and  twelve  feet  high, 
i€  very  curioufly  white -wafhed,  and  built  in 
u  the  form  of  a  dome. — *Hali  Dey,  as  a 
«<  very  eminent  mark  of  diftinffiion ,  was  buried 
“  in  an  inclofed  tomb  within  the  city.  For 
i€  forty  days  fucceffively  his  tomb  was  deco- 
“  rated  with  flowers,  and  furrounded  with 
“  people,  offering  up  their  prayers  to  God 

[*  This  perhaps  may  be  more  eaiily  admitted,  if  it  is 
conlidered,  that  the  original  words,  tranilated,  and  they 

have  laid  their  fwords  under  their  heads,  but”  &c,  are, 
“  and  they  have  given  their  fwords  under  their  heads, 
“  and  their  iniquities”  &c,  which  may  be  underftood  of 
their  fwords  not  being  placed  under  their  heads,  but  taken, 
away  by  their  conquerors.]  1  P.  163. 

“  for 
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“  for  his  foul.  This  Dey  was  accounted  a 
“  Saint ,  and  a  particular  favourite  of  hea- 
“  ven,  becaufe  he  died  a  natural  death;  an 
“  happinefs  of  which  there  are  few  inftances 
“  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  Deys  at  Al- 

it  9 

“  giers. 

No  comment  is  more  lively,  or  more  fure, 
than  this,  on  thofe  paffages  that  fpeak  of 
the  burying  the  kings  of  the  houfe  of  David 
within  Jerufalem ;  thofe  fepulchres,  and  that 
of  Huldah  the  prophetefs,  being  the  only 
ones  to  be  found  there  \  But  it  is  not  a 
perfect  comment ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  a  peculiar  holinefs  belonged  to  Jerufalem, 
as  well  as  the  dignity  of  being  the  royal  city, 
but  no  particular  fanftity  is  afcribed  to  Al¬ 
giers,  by  thofe  people  that  buried  Halt  Dey 
there. 

O  BSERVATION  LVIII. 

This  burying  perfons  in  their  cities  is  a 
very  extraordinary  honour  paid  the  dead ;  fe~ 
pulchral  memorials  are  a  much  more  com¬ 
mon  one :  they  are,  however,  attended  with 
circumftances  that  want  illuftration,  confe- 
quently  to  be  confidered  in  this  chapter. 

I  would  here  examine  thofe  words  of  job, 
“  O  that  my  words  were  now  written !  O 
“  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  !  That 
“  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and 

Lightfoot,  vol.  2.  p.  21. 

“  lead. 
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ix  lead,  in  the  rock  for  ever  !”  job  xix. 
23,  24. 

The  fenfe  of  thefe  words,  according  to  the 
tranflation  of  the  celebrated  Schultens,  and 
Dr.  Grey’s  notes  extracted  from  him,  is 
this  :  Who  will  write  my  words  !  Who  will- 
record  them  in  a  book  !  Let  them  be  en¬ 
graven  on  fome  fepulchral  ftone,  with  an 
iron  pen,  and  with  lead,  fo  as  to  laid  for 
ever  ! 1 

The  word  rock ,  which  our  trarifiators  have 
made  ufe  of,  feems  to  me  to  be  more  juft 
than  that  ufed  by  Schultens.  It  is  certain 
the  word  Tzur,  which  is  in  the  original, 
fignifies,  in  other  places  of  the  book  of  job, 
a  rock ;  and  never  there,  or  any  where  elfe 
in  the  Scriptures,  that  I  am  aware  of,  (and 
I  have  with  fome  care  examined  the  point,) 
doth  it  fignify  a  fmall  fepulchral  ftone,  or 
monumental  pillar.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  fure,  the  words  that  are  ufed  for  this 
purpofe,  when  the  facred  writers  fpeak  of 
the  fepulchral  ftone  on  Rachel’s  grave;  of 
the  pillar  erected  by  Abfalom  to  keep  up  his 
memory ;  and  of  that  monument  which 
marked  out  the  place  where  the  Prophet  was 
buried  that  prophefied  againft  the  altar  of 
Jeroboam,  and  which  continued  to  the  days 
of  Jofiah ;  are  different. 

Nor  can  the  ufing  this  term  appear  ftrange, 
if  we  conlider  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the 
book  of  Job ;  fince  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that 

1  See  chap.  7.  Obf.  1. 
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the  firjl  infcriptions  on  Jlone  were  engraved  on 
fome  places  of  the  rocks  which  were  acci¬ 
dentally  fmoothed,  and  made  pretty  even. 
And,  in  fa£t,  we  find  fome  that  are  very 
ancient,  engraved  on  the  natural  rocky  and 
what  is  remarkable,  in  Arabia,  where  it  is 
fuppofed  Job  lived.  This  is  one  of  the  moll 
curious  obfervations  in  that  account  of  the 
Prefetto  of  iEgypt,  which  was  publifhed 
by  the  late  Bifhop  of  Clogher ;  and  is,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  an  exquifite  confirmation  of 
our  tranflation,  though  there  is  reafon  to 
think,  neither  the  writer,  nor  editor  of  that 
journal,  thought  of  this  pafiage,  and  fo  con- 
fequently  claims  a  place  in  this  colleftion. 

The  Prefetto,  fpeaking  in  his  journal  of 
his  difengaging  himfelf  at  length  from  the 
mountains  of  Faran,  fays,  they  came  at 
length  “  to  a  large  plain,  furrounded  how- 
“  ever  with  high  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which 
“  we  repofed  ourfelves  in  our  tents,  at  about 
tc  half  an  hour  after  ten.  Thefe  hills  are 
called  Gebel  el  Mokataby  that  is,  the  writ- 
€€  ten  mountains  $  for,  as  foon  as  we  had 
“  parted  from  the  mountains  of  Farany  we 
“  paffed  by  feveral  others  for  an  hour  toge- 
“  ther,  engraved  with  ancient  unknown  cha - 
“  r abler s,  which  were  cut  into  the  hard 
“  marble  rocky  fo  high,  as  to  be  in  many 
4€  places  at  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  diftance 
ft  from  the  ground  :  and  though  we  had  in 
“  our  company  perfons  who  were  acquainted 
“  with  the  Arabic ,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 

Coptic, 
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u  Coptic,  Latin,  Armenian,  Turkifh,  E  ngllfh, 
Iliyrican,  German,  and  Bohemian  languag- 
es,  yet  none  of  them  had  any  knowledge 
“  of  thefe  characters  ;  which  have  never- 
thelefs  been  cut  into  the  hard  rock  with 
fe  the  greateft  induftry,  in  a  place  where 
there  is  neither  water,  nor  any  thing  to 
be  gotten  to  eat. 

“  It  is  probable  therefore  thefe  unknown 
“  charafters contain fome  veryfecret  myfteries, 
<(  and  that  they  were  engraved  either  by  the 
Chaldeans ,  or  fome  other  perfons  long  be- 
“  fore  the  coming  of  Chrift/' 

The  mention  of  the  Englilh,  the  Iliyri¬ 
can*,  the  German,  and  the  Bohemian  lan¬ 
guages,  might  at  leaft  have  been  fpared  out 
of  this  enumeration  of  particulars  ;  it  could 
not  be  imagined  the  infcriptions  were  in 
any  of  thofe  languages  :  it  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  have  remarked,  they  were  in 
none  of  the  characters  now  in  ufe  in  the 
Baft,  or  in  any  of  thofe  in  which  ancient 
infcriptions  before  known  are  found  written 
in  thofe  countries. 

The  curious  Bifhop  of  Clogher,  who  moft 
laudably  made  very  generous  propofals  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  to  engage  them  to  try 
to  decypher  thefe  infcriptions,  was  ready  to 
imagine  they  are  the  ancient  Hebrew  charac¬ 
ters ,  which  the  Ifraelites,  (having  learned  to 
write  at  the  time  of  giving  the  law,)  diverted 
themfelves  with  engraving  on  thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  during  their  abode  in  the  wildernefs . 
Vol.IL  L  The 
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The  making  out,  upon  what  occafion  thefe 
letters  were  engraven,  might  probably  be 
very  entertaining  to  fome  of  the  inquifitive ; 
I  very  much  queftion,  however,  whether  we 
can  naturally  fuppofe,  this  laborious  way  of 
writing  was  praotifed  for  diverfion .  The  Pre- 
fetto  fays,  they  were  an  hour  palling  by  thefe 
mountains,  by  which,  however,  I  do  not  ima¬ 
gine  he  deiigns  to  infmuate,  that  this  whole 
length  of  rock  is  engraven,  but  only  that  every 
now  and  then  there  is  an  infcription,  and  that 
from  the  fir  ft  which  they  obferved,  to  the 
laft,  wTas  an  hour's  journey,  or  three  miles  ; 
but  cutting  the  letters  of  thefe  infcriptions 
into  the  hard  marble,  and  fometimes  at 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
which  is  the  Prefetto’s  account,  could  not 
finely  be  mere  diverfion. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  I  confider  the 
nature  of  the  place,  there  being  neither  water, 
nor  any  thing  to  be  gotten  to  eat  3  and 
compare  it  with  the  account  Maillet  gives 
us  a  of  the  great  burying-place  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  which  is  called  the  Plain  of  Mum¬ 
mies,  and  which,  according  to  him,  is  a 
dry  Tandy  circular  plain,  no  lefs  than  four 
leagues  over ;  and  when  I  recoiled!:  the  ac¬ 
count  that  Maundrell  gives  of  figures  and 
infcriptions,  which,  like  thefe,  are  engraven 
on  tables  plained  in  the  natural  rock,  and 
at  fome  height  above  the  road,  which  he 
found  near  the  river  Lycus  %  which  figures, 
*  Lett.  7.  p.  275,  276.  2  P.  37 
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fie  tells  Us,  feemed  to  refemble  mummies, 
and  related,  as  he  imagined,  to  feme  fcpul- 
chres  thereabouts  ;  I  fbould  be  ready  to  lup- 
pofe  this  muft  be  fome  very  ancient  burying- 
place  Such  a  fuppofition  juftifies  the  ex- 

plana- 

3  Either  of  the  Ifraelkes  when  in  the  wildernefs,  in 
which  cafe  the  examining  the  infcriptions  will  anfwer  the 
fame  end,  as  if  the  Biihop  of  Clogher’s  fuppofition 
were  juft  ^  or  of  fome  warriors  belonging  to  other  na¬ 
tions,  who  lay  buried  there ;  or  made  ufe  of  upon  fome 
other  occahon,  of  which  the  memory  is  now  loft.  [I 
muft  not  however  conceal  from  my  reader,  that  fmce 
the  firft  edition  of  this  book,  a  paper  of  Mr.  Wortiey 
Montague’s  has  been  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranl- 
adtions,  vol.  56,  in  which  he  feems  to  afcribe  thefe  en¬ 
gravings  to  pilgrims,  in  their  journies  from  Jerufalem  to 
Mount  Sinai.  But  would  they  in  that  cafe  have  been  fo 
numerous  ?  Or  at  leaft,  would  they  have  been  engraven  by 
fuch  perfons  at  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  ?  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  a  mixture  of  both  kinds  of  infcriptiom  Ben¬ 
jamin  the  Jew,  wrho  lived  fix  hundred  years  ago,  tells  us, 
in  his  Itinerary,  that  travellers  were  then  wont  to  infcribe 
their  names  on  certain  remarkable  places :  he  mentions  one 
at  Jerufalem,  p.  75  (Ed.  Elzev.  1633)  ;  and  Rachel’s  fe- 
pulchre  as  another,  where  all  Jews  that  palled  by  wrote 
their  names,  p.  83.  In  another  page  he  fpeaks  of  a  great 
burying-place  near  Rama,  which  ftretched  out  two  miles 
in  length,  p.  89.  Might  not  the  written  mountains  be  a 
burial-place  half  as  long  again  as  that  near  Rama  ?  And 
might  not  travellers  engrave  their  names  on  thefe  fame 
rocks,  as  Benjamin  tells  us  the  Jews  of  his  time  were  wont 
to  do  on  Rachel’s  fepulchre,  and  thus  mingle  together  the 
memorials  of  thofe  wayfaring-men  that  tarried  there  only 
for  a  night ,  and  of  thole  that  were  entered  into  their  long 
home  ?  The  Greek  and  Arabic  infcriptions,  which  only 
fay  4 5  fuch  an  one  was  here  at  fuch  a  time,”  as  Montague 
allures  us,  are  evidently  the  trivial  memorandums  of  paf- 
fcngers,  written  by  people  of  different  nations  3  thofe  en¬ 
graven  at  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  one  would 
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planation  of  Grey,  as  to  the  alluding  in 
thefe  words  to  a  fepulchral  infcription  ; 
but  would  engage  us  to  retain  the  Englifh 
tranflation  as  to  the  term  rock ,  in  contra- 
diftinclion  to  monumental  pillars,  or  grave¬ 
stones  cut  from  the  quarry. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  there 
are  in  Arabia  feveral  infcriptions  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  rock ,  that  this  way  of  writing  is  very 
durable ,  for  thefe  engravings  have,  it  feems, 
outlived  the  knowledge  of  the  characters 
made  life  of  the  practice  was,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  very  ancient  as  well  as  durable ;  and 
if  thefe  letters  are  not  fo  ancient  as  the  days 
of  Mofes,  which  the  Bifnop  of  Clogher  fup- 
pofes,  yet  thefe  infcriptions  might  very  well 
he  the  continuation  of  a  practice  in  ufe  in 
the  days  of  Job,  and  may  therefore  be  thought 
to  be  referred  to  in  thefe  words  of  his,  “  O 
“  that  they  were  graven  .  .  .  .  in  the  rock 
“  for  ever  I” 


think  fhonld  be  fepulchral  infcriptions.  Niebuhr  mentions 
a  great  coemeteryin  this  fame  defert  of  Sinai,  where  a  great 
many  Jlones  are  fet  up  in  an  erebt  pofition,  on  a  high  and 
fteep  mountain ,  covered  with  as  beautiful  hieroglyphics  as 
thofe  op  the  ancient  ./Egyptian  monuments.  The  Arabs ,  he 
fays,  carried  them  to  this  burial-place ,  which  is  really  more 
remarkable  than  the  written  mountains ,  feen  and  defcribed  by 
other  travellers  in  this  defert ;  j'or  fo  many  well-cut  Jlones 
could ■  never  be  the  monuments  of  wandering  Arabs^  but  muft 
necejfarily  owe  their  origin  to  the  inhabitants  of  fame  great 
city  near  this  place ^  which  is  however  nozv  a  defert ,  p.347. 

.  Unhappily  he  doth  not  tell  us  whether  the  hieroglyphics  of 
this  burial-place  are  incruftated  with  colours,  like  thofe  of 
iEgypf,  or  not..] 


I 


But 
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But  however  happy  our  tranflators  have 
been  in  ufing  the  word  rock  in  the  24th  verfe, 
it  is  certain  they  have  t  een  very  far  from 
being  fo  in  the  23d,  as  to  the  word  printed : 
it  was  abfurd  to  employ  a  term  that  exprefies 
what  was  invented  but  three  hundred  years 
ago  •  and  efpecially  as  it  doth  not  even  by 
an  improper  expreffion  convey  the  idea  of 
Job,  which  was  the  perpetuating  his  words, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  24th  ver k— records, 
to  which  Job  refers,  being  -written ,  not  printed , 
among  ns. 

Thefe  written  Arabian  mountains  very 
agreeably  illuftrate  thefe  words  in  part,  and 
perhaps  but  in  part ;  for  it  doth  not  appear 
from  the  accounts  of  the  Prefetto  with  what 
view  lead  is  mentioned  here,  “  graven  with 

an  iron  pen  and  lead.”  Grey  fiippofes 
the  letters  being  hollowed  in  the  rock  with 
the  iron  pen  or  chiffel,  were  filled  up  with 
melted  lead,  in  order  to  be  more  legible ;  but 
it  doth  not  appear  that  any  of  thefe  infcrip- 
tions  are  fo  filled  up.  Indeed,  though  fome 
of  them  are  engraven,  moft  of  thole  Dr, 
Pococke  obferved  *  near  Mount  Sinai,  were 
not  cut,  but  ftained,  making  the  granite  of 

4  Vol.  1.  p.  148.  Dr.  Pococke,  however,  himfejf  faw 
fome  that  were  cut,  fee  p.  59  ;  as  indeed  the  expreffion, 
that  moji  of  them  that  he  faw  were  ftained,  implies  that 
fome  were  engraven.  [That  paper  of  Wortley  Monta¬ 
gue’s,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadiions,  vol.  50,  in  like 
manner  fpeaks  of  feveral  infcriptions,  in  this  wildernefs, 
that  were  ftained ;  but  it  tells  us,  that  thefe  of  the  written 
paountains  were  engraved,  with  a  pointed  inftrument.] 
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a  lighter  colour,  which  ftain  he  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  being  fa  fished  funk  feme  depth 
into  the  ftone ;  whether  this  was  done  with 
lead \  let  the  curious  determine.  The  Septua- 
gint  do  not  explain  this  at  all,  though  the 
painting  of  granite  rocks  was  very  common 
anciently  in  iEgypt,  and  thofe  paintings, 
(ftainings,  or  mere  incruftations,  as  Norden 
took  them  to  be, )  extremely  durable.  “  This 
fort  of  painting/'  fays  Norden,  “has  nei- 
“  ther  fhade  nor  degradation.  The  figures 
“  are  incruftated  like  the  cyphers  on  the 
“  dial-plates  of  watches,  with  this  differ- 
“  ence,  that  they  cannot  be  detached.  I 
muft  own,  that  this  incruftated  matter 
i€  Jurpaffes  in  Jirength  ail  that  I  have  feen 
“  in  this  kind.  It  is  fuperior  to  the  al- 
€S  frefco,  and  the  Mofaic  work  ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  has  the  advantage  of  lajlmg  a  longer 
“  time.  It  is  fomething  furprizing  to  fee 
how  gold,  ultra  marine,  and  divers  other 
colours,  have  preferved  their  luftre  to  the 
"  Patent  age.  Perhaps  I  fhall  be  afked 
“  how  all  thefe  lively  colours  could'  foften 
*a  together ;  but  I  muft  own  it  is  a  queftion 
u  that  I  am  unable  to  decide5.”  But  if 
Job  referred  to  the  writing  with  thefe  du¬ 
rable  flaming  materials  on  the  rocks,  the 
Septuagint  did  not  underftand  him  to  do 
fo,  they  feem  rather  to  have  fuppofed  he 
meant  the  recording  things  by  engraving  ac¬ 
counts  of  them  on  plates  of  lead.  “  Who 

5  2  part,  p.  75,  76, 

“  will 
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€<r  will  caufe  my  words  to  be  written,  to  be 
put  in  a  book  that  ihall  laft  for  ever  ; 
with  an  iron  pen  and  lead,  (i.  e.  upon 
lead,)  or  to  be  engraven  on  the  rocks  ?'* 
Which  cutting  letters  on  lead  marks  out  an 
ancient  method,  indeed,  of  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  things,  but  is  very  different  from 
that  which  Dr.  Pococke  faw  had  anciently 
obtained  in  Arabia,  the  country  of  Job,  and 
to  which  therefore  his  words  may  poflibly 
refer. 

[I  am  inclined  however,  upon  the  recon- 
fidering  this  place,  to  believe,  that  the  in- 
cruftating  materials,  that  were  anciently 
ufed  for  the  colouring  the  engravings  on  the 
rock  or  ftone,  fuch  as  Norden  faw  in  JE- 
gypt,  are  meant  by  the  word  tranilated  lead 
here,  whether  they  were  preparations  of 
lead,  or  compofed  of  other  matters  ;  fince 
we  find  it  is  ufed  Lev.  xiv.  42,  45,  for  the 
plaijler  made  ufe  of  to  cover  the  ftones  of  a 
building,  and  perhaps  for  the  terrace-mor- 
ter  of  the  roof,  being  applied  to  a  buildipg 
in  the  fame  way  as  gold  and  filver  were  to 
the  walls  of  the  temple  ;  the  fame  verb  Joeing 
ufed  for  the  application  of  both  to  tjreir  re- 
fpe&ive  buildings,  1  Chron.  xxix.  4.  As 
it  was  a  common  practice  in  /Egypt;,  to  over¬ 
lay  their  hieroglyphics  with  forne  coloured 
plaifter  or  paint,  which  the  wo/d  tranflafed 
lead  fignifies,  the  fame  might  be  pradtifed  in 
Arabia  in  the  time  of  Job,  though  we  are 
not  exprefsly  told  that  travellers  have  met 
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with  fuch  infcriptions ;  or  this  Egyptian  way 
of  recording  things  might  be  celebrated  a- 
mong  the  Arabs,  and  other  Eaftern  nations, 
as  extremely  durable,  as  in  fa  <ft  it  has  been 
found  to  be  ;  and  this  might  be  fufficient  to 
engage  Job  to  ufe  this  expreffion,  O  that 
my  words  were  written  !  that  they  were  re- 
coided  m  a  book  !  that  they  were  graven  with 
an  iron  pen ,  and  incruftated  with  fome  du¬ 
rable  fiaifier,  after  the  manner  of  the  JE- 
gyptians,  whofe  memorials  are  fuppofed  to 
be  the  moft  lafting  of  any  nation’s !] 

There  is  no  neceffity  of  fuppofing  that 
the  writing  on  the  fones  mentioned  Deut. 
xxvii.  2,  3,  which  apparently  was  defigned 
to  be  very  lafting,  was  by  infcribing  them 
on  the  plaifer  of  lime,  as  has  been  ima¬ 
gined.  The  plaifter,  or  m  or  ter,  might  be 
commanded,  becaufe  it  is  made  extremely 
ftrong  and  durable,  for  fome  works,  in  thofe 
countries,  a  circumftance  which  both  6  Mail- 
let  and  Shaw  have  remarked ;  whereas  clay, 
or  fome  inch  mouldering  a  material,  might 
be  thought  fufficient  for  the  cementing  the 
ftones  of  common  buildings.  Nay,  their 
monuments  were  often  heaps  of  ftones,  un¬ 
connected  by  any  cement  whatever7.  I 
am  not  ignorant,  that  the  very  learned  Dr. 
Kennicott  fuppofes  8,  that  the  whole  ftone  was 
covered  with  this  plaifter,  excepting  the  let- 


6  Maillet,  lett.  12. 
7  See  Gen.  31.  46. 
printed  Heb.  Text. 


p.  192,  193.  .  Shaw,  p.  206. 

8  2d  Difli  on  the  ftate  of  the 
Note,  p.  77, 


ters, 
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ters,  the  ftones  being,  he  imagines,  naturally 
black.  Travellers  muft  decide  of  what  co¬ 
lour  the  great  ftones  of  that  diftrift  ufually 
are;  but  rnoft  probably  thefe  ftones  were 
only  cemented  in  this  cafe  to  keep  them  in 
their  proper  place. 

Observation  LIX.  XLL 

But  previous  to  thefe  fepulchral  honours, 
there  were  feme  methods  of  honouring  the 
dead,  which  demand  our  attention:  the  being 
fut  into  a  coffin  has  been,  in  particular,  conft- 
dered  as  a  mark  of  diftindtion. 

With  us  the  pooreft:  people  have  their 
coffins  :  if  the  relations  cannot  afford  them, 
the  p^rifh  is  at  the  expenfe.  In  the  Eaft,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  not  at  all  made  ufe  of 
in  our  times  :  Turks  and  Chriftians,  Theve- 
not  affures  us  l,  agree  in  this.  The  an¬ 
cient  Jews  probably  buried  their  dead  in  the 
fame  manner :  neither  was  the  body  of  our 
Lord,  it  fhould  feem,  put  into  a  coffin  ;  nor 
that  of  Eliftia,  whofe  bones  were  touched 
by  the  corpfe  that  was  let  down  a  little  after 
into  his  fepulchre,  2  Kings  xiii.  21.  That 
they  however  were  anciently  made  ufe  of 
in  /Egypt  all  agree,  and  antique  coffins  of 
ftone,  and  of  fycamore-wood,  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  in  that  country;  not  to  mention  thofe  faid 
to  be  made  of  a  kind  of  pafteboard,  formed 
by  folding  and  glewing  cloth  together  a  great 

J  Part  1.  p.  58.  - 
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number  of  times,  which  were  curioufly  plai- 
ftered,  and  then  painted  with  hieroglyphics  \ 
Its  being  an  ancient  /Egyptian  cuftom,  and 
its  not  being  ufed  in  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries,  were  doubtlefs  the  caufe  that  the  fa- 
cred  hiftorian  exprefsly  obferves  of  jofeph, 
that  he  was  not  only  embalmed,  but  that  he 
was  put  into  a  cojfin  too,  Gen.  1.  26,  both  be¬ 
ing  managements  peculiar  in  a  manner  to 
the  /Egyptians? 

Bifhop  Patrick,  in  his  commentary  on 
this  paffage,  takes  notice  of  thefe  /Egyptian 
coffins  of  fycamore-vvQod  and  of  pafteboard, 
but  he  doth  not  mention  the  contrary  ufage 
of  the  neighbouring  countries,  which  was, 
I  ftiould  think,  requifite,  in  order  fully  to 
illuftrate  the  place :  but  even  this  perhaps 
would  not  have  conveyed  the  whole  thought 
of  the  facred  author.  Maillet  apprehends, 
that  all  were  not  inclofed  in  coffins  that  were 
laid  in  the  ./Egyptian  repofitories  of  the  dead, 
but  that  it  was  an  honour  appropriated  to 
perfons  of  figure  ;  for  after  having  given  an 
account  of  feveral  niches  that  are  found  in 
thofe  chambers  of  death,  he  adds,  “  But  it 
muft  not  be  imagined  that  the  bodies,  de- 
pofited  in  thefe  gloomy  apartments,  were 
all  inclofed  in  chefs,  and  placed  in  niches , 
The  greateft  part  were  Amply  embalmed 
cc  and  fwathed  after  that  manner  that  every 
“  one  hath  fome  notion  of ;  after  which 
“  they  laid  them  one  by  the  fide  of  another, 

*  Thevenot,  part  1.  p.  137. 
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**  without  any  ceremony.  Some  were  eveu 
**  put  into  thefe  tombs  without  any  embalm- 
“  Ing  at  all ;  or  fuch  a  flight  one,  that  there 
“  remains  nothing  of  them  in  the  linen  in 
t<:  which  they  were  wrapped  but  the  bones, 
f‘  andthofe  half  rotten.— It  is  probable  that 
^  each  confiderable  family  had  one  of  thefe 
burial-places  tothemfelves  ;  that  the  niches, 
^  were  defigned  for  the  bodies  of  the  heads 
tff  of  the  family ,  and  that  thofe  of  their  do- 
**  meftics  and  flaves  had  no  other  care  taken 
of  them,  than  the  laying  them  on  the 
“  ground ,  after  having  been  embalmed,  or 
even  without  that.  Which,  without  doubt, 
was  alfo  all  that  was  done,  even  to  the 
•  f  heads  of  families  of  lefs  diflinciion 3.  After 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  a  way  of  bu¬ 
rial,  pradiifed  anciently  in  that  country, 
which  had  been  but  lately  dlfcovered,  and 
which  confifted  in  placing  the  bodies,  after 
they  were  fwathed  up,  on  a  layer  of  char¬ 
coal,  and  covering  them  with  a  mat,  under 
a  depth  of  fand  of  feven  or  eight  feet. 

Coffins  then  were  not  univ  erf  ally  ufed  In 
iEgypi,  that  Is  undoubted  from  thefe  ac¬ 
counts  j  and  probably  they  were  perfons  only 
of  diJlinBion  that  were  buried  in  them.  It  Is 
alfo  reafonable  to  believe,  that  In  times  fo 
remote  as  thofe  of  Jofeph,  they  might  be 
much  lefs  common  than  afterwards,  and 
confequently  that  Jofeph’s  being  put  into  a 
coffin  in  fBgypt,  might  be  mentioned  with  a 

3  Lett.  7.  p.  281. 
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defign  to  exprefs  the  great  honours  the 
gyptians  did  him  in  death,  as  well  as  in  life, 
being  treated  after  the  mod  fumptuous  man¬ 
ner  of  the  ^Egyptians,  embalmed ,  and  put 
into  a,  coffin. 

Agreeably  to  this,  the  Septuagint  verfion, 
(which  was  made  for  ./Egyptians,)  feems  to 
reprefent  coffins  as  a  mark  of  grandeur ,  Job 
xxi.  32. 

It  is  no  objeffion  to  this  account,  that  the 
widow  of  Naim’s  fon  is  reprefented  as  car¬ 
ried  forth  to  be  buried  in  a  Zopos,  for  the  pre- 
fent  inhabitants  of  the  Levant,  who  are  well 
known  to  lay  their  dead  in  the  earth  unin- 
clofed,  carry  them  frequently  out  to  burial 
in  a  kind  of  coffin  :  fo  Ruffell  in  particular 
defcribes  the  bier  ufed  for  the  Turks  at  A- 
leppo  as  a  kind  of  coffin,  much  in  the  form 
of  ours,  only  that  the  lid  rifes  with  a  ledge 
in  the  middle 4.  Chriffians  indeed,  that  fame 
author  tells  us,  are  carried  to  the  grave  on 
an  open  bier 5 ;  but  as  the  moft  common 
kind  of  bier  there  very  much  lefembles  our 
coffins,  that  ufed  by  the  people  of  Naim 
might  very  poffibly  be  of  the  fame  kind,  in 
which  cafe  the  word  Xopo$  was  very  proper. 

XLIL  Observation  LX. 

If  the  ufe  of  a  coffin  in  burial  was  doing 
a  particular  honour  to  the  dead,  the  embalm¬ 
ing  them  alfo  certainly  was  $  and  the  differta- 

4  P0  115.  5  P*  130. 
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tions  of  the  late  Dr.  Ward,  publifhed  foon 
after  his  death,  have  given  occafion  to  the 
annexing  this  Obfervation  to  the  reft  of  this 
chapter.  The  Do£tor  ftippofes  the  Jewifh 
method  of  embalming  was  very  different 
from  the  Egyptian,  and  that  this  appeared 
by  feveral  paflages  of  the  New  Teftament. 
Both,  he  thinks,  fwathed  up  their  dead;  but 
inftead  of  the  ^Egyptian  embowelling ,  he  fup- 
pofes  the  Jews  contented  themfelves  with  an 
external  unction ;  and  that,  inftead  of  myrrh 
and  cafia,  they  made  ufe  of  myrrh  and 
aloes ;  to  which  he  adds  the  fuppofition, 
that  St.  John  might  mention  the  circum- 
ftance  of  our  Lord’s  embalming,  the  better 
to  obviate  the  falfe  report  that  then  prevailed 
among  the  Jews,  that  the  body  of  our  Lord 
had  been  ftolen  away  in  the  night  by  his 
difciples,  for  the  linen,  he  fuppofes,  could 
not  have  been  taken  from  the  body  and  head,, 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  found  in  the 
fepulchre,  on  account  of  its  clinging  fo  faff: 
from  the  vifcous  nature  of  thefe  drugs,  had 
they  been  fo  foolifh  as  to  attempt  it. 

The  modern  Eaftern  method,  the  modem 
^Egyptian  method,  of  applying  odours  to  the 
dead,  certainly  differs  from  that  which  was  an¬ 
ciently  made  ufe  of  in  that  country.  The  pre- 
fent  way  in  iEgypt,  according  to  Maillet  *,  is 
to  wafh  the  body  divers  times  with  rofe-water, 
which,  he  elfewhere  obferves,  is  there  much 
.  more  fragrant  than  with  us ;  they  afterwards 

1  Lett.  io.  p.  88, 
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perfume  it  with  incenfe,  aloes,  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  other  odours,  of  which  they  are  by 
no  means  fparing ;  they  after  that  bury  the 
body  in  a  winding- fheet,  made  partly  of 
filk,  and  partly  of  cotton,  and  moiftened  (as 
I  imagine,  with  feme  fweet-fcented  water,  or 
liquid  perfume,  though  Maillet  only  ufes 
the  fimple  term  moiftened) ;  this  they  cover 
with  another  cloth  of  unmixed  cotton  ;  to 
which  they  add  one  of  the  richeft  fuits  of 
clothes  of  the  deceafed*  The  expenfe,  he 
fays,  on  thefe  occafions,  is  very  great,  though 
nothing  like  what  the  genuine  embalmings 
of  former  times  coft. 

The  modem  /Egyptian  way  of  embalm¬ 
ing  then,  if  it  may  be  called  by  that  name, 
differs  very  much  from  the  ancient ;  whether 
the  Jewifh  method  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
differed  as  much ,  or  how  far,  I  know  not. 
To  pafs  by  the  difference  Dr.  Ward  has  re¬ 
marked  between  their  drugs ,  the  ^Egyptians 
ufmg  myrrh  and  cafia,  and  the  jews  myrrh 
and  aloes,  which  might  be  only  in  appear¬ 
ance,  fmce  more  than  two  forts  might  be 
ufed  by  both  nations,  though  thefe  only 
happened  to  be  diftindtly  mentioned,  it  doth 
not  appear  fc  plain  to  me  as  to  the  Doctor, 
that  the  Jews  were  not  wont  to  embowel  their 
dead  in  embalming.  Their  hope  of  a  refer- 
redtion  did  not  necejfarily  prevent  this.  And 
as  all  other  nations  feem  to  have  embalmed 
exaftly  according  to  the  ^Egyptian  manner, 
the  fame  caufes  that  induced  them  to  do  fo, 
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probably  occafioned  the  Jews  not  to  vary 
from  them  in  this  refpedu  So  the  accurate 
editor  of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra  tells  us  % 
they  difcovered  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  ufed  to  embalm  their  dead ;  and  that 
upon  comparing  the  linen,  the  manner  of 
fwathing,  the  balfam,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Mummies  of  Egypt,  (in  which  country 
they  had  been  a  few  months  before,)  with 
thofe  of  Palmyra,  they  found  their  method  of 
embalming  exactly  the  fame.  Zenobia,  whofe 
feat  of  government  Palmyra  was,  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  native  of  iEgypt,  this  writer  ob- 
ferves  but  then  he  remarks  that  thefe  bo¬ 
dies  were  embalmed  before  her  time.  So 
that  paffage  which  the  Doctor  cites  3  from 
Tacitus,  concerning  Poppsea,  the  wife  of 
Nero,  fuppofes  it  was  the  common  ancient 
cuftom  to  fill  the  body  with  drugs,  and  not 
merely  apply  them  externally.  Corpus  non 
igni  abolitum ,  nt  Romanics  mos ;  fed  Regum. 
exterorum  confuetudine  D  I  F  F  E  R  T  U  M 
odoribus  conditur.  Pier  body,  that  is,  was  not 
confumed  by  fire  according  to  the  Roman  man¬ 
ner,  but  was  buried,  after  having  been  fluffed 
with  odours,  after  the  way  of  foreign  princes, 
not  merely  of  the  ^Egyptian,  but  of  thofe  that 
pradtifed  burying  in  general,  it  feems. 

It  doth  not  however  follow  from  hence 
that  our  Lord  was  embowelled,  though  St. 
John  fays,  he  was  buried  with  fpices  as  the 
manner  of  the  jews  was  to  bury 4  y  for  thefe 
%  P.  22’  3  P.  143,  4  John  19,  40. 
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words  do  not  -neceffarily  fignify,  that  all  was 
done  that  was  wont  to  be  done  in  thofe  cafes 
among  the  Jews.  The  contrary  appears  to 
be  fa£t,  from  the  farther  preparations  the 
women  made,  who  were  not,  I  imagine,  un¬ 
acquainted  with  what  had  been  done,  though 
Dr.  Ward  fuppofes  the  contrary ;  fince  St. 
Luke  expreffly  telleth  us,  that  the  “  women, 
“  which  came  with  him  from  Galilee,  fol- 
“  lowed  after,  and  beheld  the  fepulchre,  and 
“  how  his  body  was  laid. s” 

If  indeed  this  be  admitted,  the  Doctor's 
thought  concerning  the  difficulty  of  taking 
off  the  bandages,  befmeared  with  very  gluti¬ 
nous  drugs,  will  appear  to  be  ill-founded, 
for  in  that  cafe  the  women  could  have  done 
nothing  more  as  to  the  embalming  him. 
That  thought  indeed  feems  to  have  made  all 
the  impreffion  on  the  Doctor's  mind,  that 
the  force  of  novelty,  it  might  be  expected, 
ffiould  give  it ;  but  as  aloes  and  myrrh  do 
not  appear  to  have  that  very  glutinous  qua¬ 
lity  the  Doctor  fuppofed,  fo  a  much'  more 
obvious  account  may  be  given  of  St.  John’s 
making  mention  of  a  circumftance  about 
which  the  other  Evangelifts  are  filent — He 
appears  to  have  publifhed  his  hiftory  for  the 
ufe  of  perfons  lefs  acquainted  with  the  cuf- 
toms  of  the  Eaft,  than  thofe  for  whole  in¬ 
formation  the  others  immediately  wrote.  The 
Doctor  himfelf  has  remarked,  in  the  3  2d 
Differtation,  that  in  giving  an  account  of 

5  Luke  23.  55. 
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file  circumftances  of  the  death  of  our  Lord, 

St.  John  has  reckoned  the  hours  after  the 
manner  of  the  Romans,  whereas  the  other 
Evangelifts  fpeak  according  to  the  Jewifh 
method  of  computation  ;  the  fame  reafon 
that  induced  him  to  do  that,  naturally  led 
him  to  fay  to  thofe  who  were  wont  to  burn 
their  dead,  that  our  Lord  was  buried ,  with 
fpicesy  which  was  in  general  the  Jewifh  me¬ 
thod  of  difpofing  of  their  dead,  which  he 
might  very  well  do,  though  the  ftraitnefs  of 
the  time  did  occafion  fome  deviation  from 
what  they  commonly  praftifed. 

Which  fhdrtnefs  of  time,  we  may  believe, 
prevented  them  alfo  from  fwathing  him  with 
that  accuracy  and  length  of  bandage  they  would 
otherwife  have  ufed  :  the  ^Egyptians,  we  are 
told,  have  ufed  above  a  thoufand  ells  of 
filletting  about  a  body*  befides  what  was 
wrapped  about  the  head .  Thevenot  found  it 
fo,  he  informs  us4,  in  a  Mummy  which  he 
examined.  The  Jew^s,  it  is  reafonable  to 
believe,  fwathed  them  in  fomething  of  the 
fame  form,  which  could  not  have  been 
nicely  performed  in  fuch  an  hurry  as  the 
difciples  were  then  in,  [though  not  exactly 
after  the  ^Egyptian  manner:  for  the  head  not 
only  of  our  Lord,  but  of  Lazarus,  was  lim¬ 
ply  bound  about  with  a  napkin 3 ;  which 
Chardin  tells  us,  in  his  MS,  is  ufed  by  the 
Mahometans  at  this  very  time. 

4  Part  i.  p.  137.  5  John  11.  44. 
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And  as  the  Jewifh  manner,  of  covering  the 
head  of  a  corpfe,  more  refembled  the  prefent 
Eaftern  managements  than  the  ancientfEgyp- 
tian,  perhaps  the  reft  of  their  grave-clothes 
did  fo  too  :  they  now.  Dr.  Perry  tells  us  6, 
wrap  up  the  body  in  two,  three,  or  more 
different  forts  of  fluff,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  deceafed ;  if  the  jews  did 
fo  too,  the  fpices  thofe  good  women  pre¬ 
pared  might  be  defigned  to  be  placed  between 
the  outer  and  inner  wrappers,  the  ointment 
for  the  head  7.] 

What  Jofeph  and  Nicodemus  did  with  the 
mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  doth  not  ap¬ 
pear.  Dr.  Lardner  fuppofes  they  might 
poffibly  form  a  bed  of  fpices  8.  But  with 
refpeft  to  the  quantity,  which  he  tells  us, 
from  Bifhop  Kidder,  a  modern  Jew  has 
made  an  objection  againft  the  hiftory  of  the 
New  Teftament,  affirming  that  it  was  enough 
for  two  hundred  dead  bodies,  (which  is  fay¬ 
ing,  in  other  words,  that  half  a  pound  of 
thefe  drugs  is  fufficient  to  embalm  a  Angle 
body,)  I  would  obferve  that  our  Englifh 
furgeons  require  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
drugs  for  embalming ;  and  in  a  receipt, 
which  I  have  feen,  of  a  very  eminent  one, 
the  weight  of  the  drugs  employed  is  above 
one  third  of  the  weight  Nicodemus  brought. 

4  P.  247.  7  Matt.  26.  (7,  12,)  intimates  that  the 

anointing  the  head  with  ointment,  was  one  thing  attending 
a  Jewilh  burial.  K  Cred.  of  the  Gofp.  Hilt,  book  1. 
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Much  lefs  indeed  would  be  wanted  where  the 
body  is  not  embowelled,  but  even  the  cerate, 
or  drugs  ufed  externally  in  our  embalmings, 
is  one  feventh  of  the  weight,  I  find,  of  the 
myrrh  and  aloes  that  were  brought  for  em¬ 
balming  our  Lord.  However,  be  this  as  it 
may,  as  it  appears  from  what  Jofephus  fays 
of  the  funeral  of  Ariftobulus,  the  laft  of  the 
High-priefts  of  the  family  of  the  Maccabees, 
that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  the  fpices  ufed  in 
their  interments,  the  greater  honour  was 
thought  to  be  done  to  the  dead 9,  we  may  eafily 
account  for  the  quantity  Nicodemus  brought 
in  general ,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
tell,  with  the  precifion  that  could  be  wifhed, 
how  it  was  difpofed  of.  Dr.  Lardner  has 
not,  I  think,  mentioned  this  paflage ;  but 
it  entirely  anfwers  the  objedtion  of  this  Jew. 

[A  palfage  from  Drummonds  Travels 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  here,  in  which  he 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  large  quantity  of  fpices  and  perfumes  was 
made  ufe  of,  to  do  honour  to  the  dead.  It 
feems,  according  to  a  tradition  that  prevailed 
among  the  Turks,  An  eminent  prophet ,  who 
lived  in  Mefopotamia  many  ages  ago,  whofe  name 
was  Zachariah,  was  beheaded  by  the  prince  of 
that  country ,  on  account  of  his  virtuous  oppo - 
ft  ion  to  fome  lewd  fche?ne  of  his .  His  head  he 
ordered  to  be  put  into  a  fane  urn ,  two  feet 
Square ,  upon  the  top  of  which  was  an  infer  ip- 

9  Antiq.  lib.  15.  p.  746.  ed,  Haverc. 
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tion,  importing ,  that  that  urn  inclofed  the  head 
of  that  great  prophet  Zachariah .  Phis  urn 
remained  in  the  cafle  of  Aleppo ,  till  about  eight 
hundred  years  ago ,  when  it  was  removed  into 
an  old  Chrijiian  church  in  that  city ,  afterwards 
turned  into  a  mofque ,  which  decaying ,  another 
was  built  near  it,  and  the  place  where  the  head 
was  depojited  choaked  up  by  a  wall .  About 
forty  years  before  Mr.  Drummond  wrote  this 
account ,  ( which  was  in  December  1748,)  con- 
fequently  about  the  year  1708,  a  zealous 
Grand  Vizier,  who  pretended  to  have  been  ad - 
motifed  in  a  dream  to  remove  this  flone  veffel 
into  a  more  confpicuous  place ,  had  it  removed 
accordingly ,  with  many  religious  ceremonies ,  and 
affixed  in  a  conjpicuous  part  of  a  mofque  :  and 
in  the  clofe  of  all  it  is  faid,  “  the  urn  was 
<<r  opened,  and  filled  with  fpices  and  per- 
“  fumes  to  the  value  of  four  hundred 
16  pounds ,0”. 

Here  we  fee  in  late  times  honour  was  done 
to  the  fuppofed  head  of  an  eminent  faint, 
by  f  iling  its  repojitory  with  odoriferous  fub- 
flances .  The  bed  of  fweet  odours  in  which 
Afa  was  laid  11  feems  to  have  been  of  the  fame 
kind,  or  fomething  very  much  like  it.  Might 
not  large  quantities  of  precious  perfumes 
in  like  manner  be  ftrewed,  or  defigned  to 
be  ftrewed,  about  the  body  of  our  Lord  ? 
This  would  require  large  quantities. 

Zachariah  of  Mefopotarnia  had  been  dead 
fo  long,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be 
A  237>  238.  11  2  Chron,  16.  14. 
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dont  with  any  view  to  preferve  his  head 
from  decay,  it  was  merely  to  do  him  ho¬ 
nour  :  the  fpices  ufed  by  the  Jews  in  burial 
might  be  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

* 

Observation  LXL 

Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  MS  *,  gives  us 
an  account  of  a  very  whimjical  honour  paid 
the  Perfian  Princes  after  their  deaths — the 
driving  their  phyficians  and  aftrologers  from 
court.  This  he  fuppofes  to  be  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  Da¬ 
niel’s  abfence,  when  Belfhazzar  faw  the  hand, 
writing  his  doom  on  the  wall,  which  writing 
no  body  that  was  then  with  him  could  ex¬ 
plain. 

Daniel  was  not,  it  is  certain,  only  occur 
Jionally  abfent  from  this  folemnity,  which 
was  managed  in  a  manner  affronting  to  the 
God  of  Ifrael2';  for  it  appears  from  ver.  13, 
that  he  was  not  at  all  perfonally  known  to 
Belfhazzar.  This  has  been  fuppofed  to  have 
been  owing  to  his  having  been  a  vicious  and 
a  weak  prince  ;  Chardin  fuppofes,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  ceremonial  of  the  Per¬ 
fian  court  required  it.  The  firft  reafon 
hardly  accounts  for  his  abfence,  fince  weak 
and  vicious  as  he  might  be,  Nitocris  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who  appears  to  have  been  nq  ftranger 
to  the  great  abilities  of  Daniel,  who  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  lady  of  great  wifdom,  and 
1  N°$e  on  Dan.  5.  11.  1  V.  2 — 4. 

M  3  who 
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who  is  believed  to  have  had  the  chief  ma¬ 
nagement  of  affairs,  might  have  employed 
Daniel  in  matters  of  ftate,  which  in  all 
probability ,  confidering  his  eminence,  would 
have  made  him  known  to  the  king  :  he  did 
not  however  know  him ;  fhe  did  not  there¬ 
fore  employ  Daniel.  But  whether  for  the 
reafon  affigned  by  Sir  John,  is  another  con- 
fideration. 

If  that  really  was  the  reafon,  Daniel’s  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  management  of  affairs 
of  ftate  niuft  have  been  of  long  continuance, 
(23  years,  according  to  Dr.  Prideaux,)  for 
it  rnuft  have  commenced  at  the  death  of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  fo  extraordinary 
an  ufage,  that  it  deferves  a  place  in  thefe 
papers.  I  collect  from  heiice,  fays  Sir  John, 
that  is,  from  the  queen-mother’s  recommend¬ 
ing  to  Belftiazzar  to  confult  Daniel,  that 
Daniel  had  been  mazouled  3  at  the  death  of  the 
king  :  for  in  the  Eaft ,  when  the  king  dies,  the 
phyfcians  and  ajlrologers  are  difplaced ;  the  firfi 
for  not  having  driven  away  deaths  and  the  other 
for  not  having  predicted  it.  This  the  13th 
verfe  confirms. 

3  An  Eaftern  term,  fignifying  difplaced,  ufed  by  Dr. 
Perry,  in  his  View  of  the  Levant,  p.  41,  &c.  Sir  J. 
Chardin’s  words  are.  Je  receuille  de  la  que  Daniel  avait 
eite  mazoul  a  la  mort  du  roy  car  en  orient,  quand  le  roy 
meurt,  les  medecins  &  les  aftrologues  font  chaffez  les  uns 
pour  n’  avoir  chaffe  la  mort,  les  autres  pour  ne  1’  avoir 
preditte.  C’ eft  ce  que  le  v.  13  conirme.  Tu  es  Da¬ 
niel  &c  ? 


Curious 
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Curious  etiquette  this  !  Upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple  Daniel  certainly  deferved  to  be  re-in- 
ftated  in  his  office,  fince  he  predicted  now 
the  death  of  Belfhazzar.  However,  whatever 
was  the  ground  of  their  procedure,  Belfhaz- 
zar  made  him  the  third  ruler  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  Dan.  v.  29  ;  and  under  Darius  the 
Mede  the  Prophet  made  a  diftinguifhed  figure 
at  court,  Dan.  vi.  1—3. 

According  to  this  the  life  of  Daniel  was 
extremely  variegated :  a  large  part  of  it  fpent 
in  conducting  affairs  of  ftate  $  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  in  a  devout  retirement— in  read¬ 
ing,  meditation,  and  prayer.  Pie  practifed 
thefe  things  when  involved  in  the  hurry  of 
public  bufinefs  4 ;  certainly  therefore  when 
difengaged  from  affairs  of  ftate.] 

CHAP.  VII. 

Concerning  their  Books . 

Observation  I. 

TH  E  R  E  is  a  diftinftion  made,  in  that 
paffage  of  the  book  of  job  which  I 
was  confidering  under  the  fifty-eighth  Ob- 
fervation  of  the  preceding  chapter,  relating 
to  the  writing  of  words,  and  writing  them  in 
a  hooky  that  I  never  faw  remarked,  though 
it  feems  to  me  that  a  very  clear  account  of 
it  may  be  given. 

4  Dan.  9.  2,  3. 

M  4.  O  that 
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“  O  that  my  words  were  now  written  f 
“  O  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  !  That 
“  they^  were  graven  .  ...  in  the  rock  for 

evei  !  There  is  a  way  of  writing  in  the 
Eaft  which  is  deiigned  to  fix  words  on  the 
memory,  but  the  writing  is  not  designed  to 
continue.  The  children  in  Barbary  that  are 
fent  to  fchool  make  no  ufe  of  paper.  Dr. 
Shaw  tehs  us z,  but  each  boy  writes  on  a 
fmooth  thin  board,  {lightly  daubed  over  with 
whiting,  which  may  be  wiped  off,  or  renewed 
at  pleasure  3 ;  and  it  feems  they  learn  to  read, 
to  write,  and  to  get  their  leflbns  by  heart,  all 
at  the  fame  time  :  O  that  niy  words  then ,  lays 
Job,  mighty  not  be ,  like  many  of  ihofe  of  the 
inferable,  immediately  lojl ,  in  inattention  or  for¬ 
ge  tfuluefs  ,  but  that  they  were  written  in  order 
to  be  fixed  in  the  memory !  There  are  few, 

1  j°b  I9i  2h  *  P-  I94t  3  Dr.  Pococke 
repreients  the  Coptis,  who  are  ufed  by  the  great  men  of 

iEgypt  for  keeping  their  accounts,  &c,  as  making  ufe  of 
a  fort  Oi  pafte-fooard  for  that  purpofe,  ‘fro m  which  the 
writing-  is  wiped  off  from  time  to  time  with  a  wet  fpunge 
the-  pieces  of  pafte-board  being  ufed  as  dates.  Vo],  i! 
P*  *9 [Peter  della  \  alle  obferved  a  more  inartificial  way 
ihl]  or  writing  fiiort-Jived  memorandums  in  India  where 
he  beheld  children  writing  their  leffons  with  their  fingers  on 
the  ground ,  the  pavement  being  for  that  purpofie  Jlrewed  all 
aver  with  very  fine  fond.  When  the  pavement  was  full ,  they 
put  the  writing  out ;  and,  if  need  were ,  JlreWed  new  [and, 
from  a  little  heap  they  had  before  them  wherewith  to  write 
farther ,  p.  40.  One  would  be  tempted  to  think  the  Pro¬ 
phet  Jeremiah  had  this  way  of  Writing  in  view,  when  he 
jays  of  them  that  depart  from  God,  they  Jhall  be  written 
in  the  earth ,  chap.  17.  13.  Certainly  it  means  '  in  general 
fioon  to  be  blotied  out,  and  forgotten ,  as  is  apparent  from  Pf, 
69.  2 8,  Ezek.  13.  g.] 

*  V  '  d  .  'i\ 
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Shaw  fays,  that  retain  what  they  have  learned 
in  their  youth ;  doubtlefs  things  were  often 
wiped  out  of  the  memory  of  the  Arabs  in 
the  days  of  Job,  as  well  as  out  of  their 
writing-tables,  as  it  now  often  happens  in 
Barbary :  Job  therefore  goes  on,  and  faith, 

O  that  they  were  written  in  a  book ,  from 
whence  they  fhould  not  be  blotted  out !  So 
in  conformity  to  this,  Mofes  fpeaks  of  writ¬ 
ing  things  for  a  memorial  in  a  book.  But 
books  were  liable  to  injuries ;  therefore  Jere¬ 
miah  commanded,  that  the  book  that  con¬ 
tained  the  purchafe  he  made  of  fome  lands 
in  Judaea,  juft  before  the  captivity,  fhould 
be  put  inter  an  earthen  veffel,  that  it  might 
continue  many  days,  Jer.  xxxii.  12.  14:  and 
for  this  reafon  alfo  Job  wifhes  his  words 
might  be  even  graven  in  a  rocky  the  moft  kill¬ 
ing  way  of  all,  and  much  more  effectual  to 
perpetuate  them  than  a  book.  Thus  the  di- 
ftinftion  betwixt  writing  and  writing  in  a 
book  becomes  perfe&ly  fenftble,  and  the  gra¬ 
dation  appears  in  its  beauty,  which  is  loft 
in  our  tranflation  :  where  the  word  printed 
is  introduced,  which,  befides  its  impropriety, 
conveys  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  Job,  re¬ 
cords  that  are  defigned  to  laft  long  not  be¬ 
ing  diftinguifhed  from  lefs  durable  papers 
by  being  printed 0 
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Obse  r  VAT  I  O  N  II. 

As  to  the  form  of  their  books,  and  the 
materials  of  which  they  were  compofed,  I  have 
nothing  confiderable  to  offer.  Some  things, 
however,  relating  to  the  lafl  of  thefe,  fhould 
be  taken  notice  of. 

That  their  books  were  rolled  up,  inftead 
of  opening  in  the  manner  ours  do  *,  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  appears  from  fome  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity ;  that  they  were  of  the 
fame  form  much  more  anciently,  we  learn 
from  Jer.  xxxvi.  2.  Pf.  xl.  7,  &c  :  this  cir- 
cumftance  has  been  often  remarked,  and  for 
that  reafon  I  pafs  it  over  with  barely  men¬ 
tioning  it. 

The  materials  of  which  their  books  were 
compofed,  is  that  which  is  rather  to  be  con- 
fidered,  and  is  what  this  Obfervation  is  de- 
figned  a  little  to  enquire  into.  The  ancient 
./Egyptian  books  were  made  of  the  papyrus, 
a  fort  of  bulrufh  of  that  country,  according 
to  Dean  Prideaux  %  which  rofe  up  to  a  con¬ 
fiderable  height,  and  whofe  ftalk  was  co- 

[l  Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  a  MS.  note  on  If.  8.  1,  tells  us,  the 
E after n  people  roll  their  papers^  and  do  not  fold  them ,  be- 
caufe  their  paper  is  apt  to  fret.  This  Obfervation  may  ac¬ 
count  for  that  inconvenient  way,  fo  long  retained,  of  rol¬ 
ling  up  their  writings.  The  ^Egyptian  papyrus  was  much 
made  ufe  of ;  the  brittle  nature  of  it  made  it  proper  to  roll 
up  what  they  wrote ;  and  it  having  been  cuilomary  to  roll 
up  their  books,  &c,  many  continued  the  pradice  when  they 
nfed  other  materials,  which  might  very  fafely  have  been 
treated  in  a  different  manner.]  1  Connexion  of  the 

Hiff.  of  the  O.  and  N.  'Fed.  part  1.  book  7. 
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vered  with  feveral  films,  or  inner  fkins,  on 
which  they  wrote.  Maillet  gives  a  different 
account  of  the  papyrus  \  But  be  this  as  it 
will,  we  are  told  the  ufe  of  the  papyrus  for 
thefe  purpofes  was  not  found  out,  till  the 
building  of  Alexandria 4 :  the  rolls  then 
that  are  mentioned  in  the  Prophets  were  not 
formed  of  this  plant  j  for  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  founder  of  that  city,  lived  after 
the  prophetic  times.  The  art  of  engraving 
on  ftones  and  metals  was  very  ancient,  as 
old  at  leaf!  as  the  days  of  Mofes,  as  appears 
from  Exod.  xxviii.  1 1,  36,  but  thefe  ancient 
books  were  not  formed  of  tablets  of  flone,  or 
plates  of  metal,  fince  they  were  rolled  up ,  it 
feerns  ;  befides  which,  we  find  that  the  book 
which  Baruch  wrote,  from  the  lips  of  Jeremiah, 
was  cut  in  pieces  by  king  J ehoiakim ,  with  a  pen¬ 
knife,  and  thofe  pieces  thrown  into  the  fire 
which  was  burning  on  the  hearth  before  him, 
Jer.  xxxvi.  23,  which  liablenefs  to  being  cut , 
and  confiumed  in  the  fire ,  determines  that  they 
were  neither  of  flone,  nor  of  metal. 

Parchment,  Dr.  Prideaux  fliews  in  the 
fame  place  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  the  papy¬ 
rus,  was  a  later  invention  than  the /Egyptian 
paper,  and  therefore  one  would  imagine 
could  not  have  been  the  material  of  which 
the  old  Jewifh  books  were  formed,  which  yet 
the  Dean  fuppofes,  imagining  that  if  Eu- 
menes  of  Pergamus  was  the  firft  among  the 

3  Lett.  9.  p.  19.  4  See  Prideaux’s  Conn,  in  the 

above-cited  place. 
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Greeks  that  ufed  parchment,  he  could  not 
however  have  been  the  inventor  of  it,  fince 
the  Jews  long  before  had  rolls  of  writing, 
and  who,  fays  he,  can  doubt,  but  that  thefe 
rolls  were  of  parchment  ?  He  goes  on,  “  and 
“  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  au- 
“  thentic  copy  of  the  law,  which  Hilkiah 
found  in  the  temple,  and  fent  to  king  Jo- 
“  fiah,  was  of  this  material,  none  other 
“  ufed  for  writing,  excepting  parchment 
“  only,  being  of  fo  durable  a  nature  as  to 
laft  from  Mofes’s  time  till  then,  (which 
was  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years.”) 
But  is  this  reafoning  demonftrative  ?  The 
very  old  ^Egyptians  ufed  to  write  on  linen , 
things  which  they  defigned  fhould  laft  long; 
and  thofe  charafters  continue  to  this  day,  as 
we  are  allured  by  thofe  that  have  examined 
mummies  with  attention.  So  Maillet  tells 
us,  that  the  filletting,  or  rather  the  bandage, 
(for  it  was  of  a  confiderable  breadth,)  of  a 
mummy  which  was  prefented  to  him,  and 
which  he  had  opened  in  the  houfe  of  the 
Capuchin  Monks  of  Cairo,  was  not  only 
charged  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  hie- 
roglyphical  figures,  but  they  alfo  found  certain 
unknown  char  adders ,  written  from  the  right- 
hand  towards  the  lefty  and  forming  a  kind  of 
verfes.  Thefe  he  fuppofed  contained  the  Euld- 
giurn  of  the  perfon  whofe  this  body  was,  written 
in  the  language  which  was  ufed  in  /Egypt  in  the 
time  in  which  /he  lived .  That  fame  part  of 
this  writing  was  afterwards  copied  by  an  en¬ 
graver* 
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graver  in  France,  and  thefe  papers  fent  to  the 
Virtuofi  through  Europe ,  that  if  pqjjible  they 
might  de cypher  them  ;  but  in  vain  5 .  Might  not 
a  copy  of  the  Law  of  Mofes,  written  after 
this  manner,  have  lafted  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ?  Is  it  unnatural  to  imagine 
that  Mofes,  who  was  learned  in  all  the  arts 
of  fEgypt,  wrote  after  this  maimer  on  li¬ 
nen  ?  And  doth  not  this  fuppofition  per¬ 
fectly  well  agree  with  the  accounts  we  have 
of  the  form  of  their  books — -their  being  rolls0/ 
and  of  their  being  eafily  cut  in  pieces  with 
a  knife,  and  liable  to  be  burnt  ?  The  old 
Jewifh  books  might  indeed  be  written  on 
other  materials ;  but  thefe  confiderations  are 
fufficient  to  engage  us  to  think,  that  their 
being  written  on  parchment  is  not  fo  indubi¬ 
table  as  the  Dean  fuppofes. 

The  mod  confiderable  arguments  that  Pri- 
deaux  makes  ufe  of,  are  quotations  from 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Herodotus,  which  give 
an  account  of  the  writing  on  fkins  by  the 
old  Perfians  and  Ionians,  long  before  the 
time  of  Eumenes ,  yet  as  to  this,  it  is  fur- 
prizing  that  he  jfhould  fo  confidently  fup- 
pofe  thofe  fkins  muff  of  courfe  be  drefled 
like  parchment  :  it  is  vifible  that  thefe  fkins 
muft  have  been  prepared  in  a  much  more 
clumfy  way,  and  have  been  very  unlike  parch¬ 
ment,  of  which  we  are  allured  Eumenes  was 

5  Lett.  7.  p.278.  6  For  it  Ihould  feem  the  linen  was 

frrft  primed,  or  painted  all  over,  before  they  began  to  write, 
and  confequently  would  have  been  liable  to  crack  if  folded. 
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the  inventor,  and  which,  if  found  out  before, 
would  have  made  the  want  of  the  /Egyptian 
paper  no  inconvenience  to  that  prince.  Such 
Ikins  might  do  for  records,  and  forne  occafion- 
al  writings,  but  would  have  been  by  no  means 
agreeable  for  books.  Is  it  not  then,  upon  the 
whole,  moft  natural  to  fuppofe  the  ancient 
Jews  wrote  on  linen  as  the  /Egyptians  did  6  ? 

If  fo,  inky  paint,  or  fomething  of  that 
kind,  muft  have  been  made  ufe  of,  of  which, 

[6  Among  other  objections  Monfieur  Voltaire  has  made 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  his  Raifon  par  Al¬ 
phabet,  (feconde  partie,  Art.  Moyfe,)  of  which  fome  are 
amazingly  abfurd,  one  is,  that  thefe  five  volumes  muft  have 
been  engraven  on  polijhed  {tones,  which  would  have  re¬ 
quired  prodigious  efforts  and  length  of  time  :  too  great,  the 
infinuation  is,  to  be  credible.  “  Les  Egyptiens  ne  fe  fer- 
“  vaient  pas  encor  du  papiros  ;  on  gravait  des  hierogly- 
ct  phes  fur  le  marbre  ou  fur  le  bois.  II  eft  merne  dit  que 
<c  les  tables  des  commandemens  furent  gravees,  fur  la 
“  pierre.  II  aurait  done  fallu  graver  cinq  volumes  fur 

des  pierres  polies,  ce  qui  demandait  des  efforts  &  un  terns 
<c  prodigieux.”  But  were  there  no  other  fubftances  that 
could  be  made  ufe  of  but  wood  or  ftone,  before  the  pa¬ 
pyrus  was  brought  into  ufe  ?  Could  not  linen  ?  Do  not  the 
mummies  inconteftibly  prove  it  actually  was  made  ufe  of 
before  Alexandria  was  built,  confequently  before  the  pa¬ 
pyrus  was  wont  to  be  written  on  ?  What  inattention  or 
what  fraud  (which  you  pleafe)  muft  this  writer  have  been 
guilty  of,  when  he  fuppofes  the  Pentateuch  muft  have 
been  engraven  cn  wood  or  ftone,  if  older  than  the 
ufe  of  the  papyrus  !  How  vain  the  confequence,  that 
becaufe  the  ten  commands  were  engraven  on  ftone, 
therefore  the  whole  Pentateuch  muft !  Thefe  things 
would  have  been  very  furprizing  in  another  writer ;  but 
the  perverfely  witty  Monf.  Voltaire  has  fo  habituated  us 
to  the  expectation  of  meeting  in  him  with  the  moft 
graundlefs  affertions,  urged  with  confidence  and  grimace, 
that  we  are  furprized  at  nothing  which  we  meet  with 
in  his  writings,] 

accord- 
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accordingly  we  read  Jer.  xxxvi.  18.  But 
their  pens  muft  have  been  very  different  from 
ours  :  accordingly  the  word  which  is  ufed 
Judges  v.  14.  for  a  pen,  they  that  ha?idle  the 
pen  of  the  writer ,  fignifies  a  fceptre,  rod,  or 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  confequently  may  be 
thought  to  have  much  more  nearly  refem- 
bled  the  modern  pens  of  Perfia,  which  are 
canes  or  reeds  \  their  paper  not  bearing  fuch 
pens  as  ours,  than  the  quills  we  make  ufe 
of.  The  other  Hebrew  word  we  tranflate 
pen  feems  precifely  to  fignify  a  thing  with 
which  they  lay  on  colours,  and  confequently 
is  equally  applicable  to  a  quill,  a  pencil,  or 
a  reed  it  is  the  tiling  the  other  word  in 
poetry,  which  explains  the  nature  of  their 
pens,  of  which  we  might  otherwife  have 
been  ignorant,  the  proper  word  for  them 
not  at  all  determining  their  nature. 

Observation  III. 

Many  nice  obfervations  have  been  made 
on  the  titles  of  the  Pfalrns,  but  attended 
with  the  greateft  uncertainty.  Later  Baftern 
cuftoms,  refpetting  the  titles  of  books  and 
poems,  may  perhaps  give  a  little  more  de~ 
terminatenefs  to  thefe  matters ;  but  great  pre- 
cilion  and  pofitivenefs  muft  not  be  expefted. 

D’Herbelot  telleth  us,  that  a  Perfian  me- 
taphyfical  and  myftic  poem  was  called— the 

7  Olearius,  p.  857.  See  alfo  Rauwolfr,  ia  Ray’s  Col¬ 
lection  of  Travels,  p.  87. 
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Rofe-bufh  \  A  colleftion  of  moral  efiays— > 
the  Garden  of  Anemonies  \  Another  Eaftern 
hook — the  Lion  of  the  Forefl 3.  That  Scher- 
feddin  alBauffiri  called  a  poem  of  his,  wrote 
in  praife  of  his  Arabian  Prophet,  who,  he 
affirmed,  had  cured  him  of  a  paralytic  dis¬ 
order  in  his  fleep — the  Habit  of  a  Dervife* ; 
and  becaufe  he  is  celebrated  there  for  having 
given  fight  to  a  blind  perfon,  this  poem  is 
alfo  intituled  by  its  author — the  bright  far  h 
Other  titles  mentioned  by  him  are  as  odd. 

'  The  ancient  Jewifh  tafte  may  reafonably 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  the  fame  kind. 
Agreeable  to  which  is  the  explanation  feme 
learned  men  have  given,  of  David's  command¬ 
ing  the  bow  to  be  taught  the  children  of  IS 
rael,  28am.  i.  18,  which  they  apprehended 
did  not  relate  to  the  ufe  of  that  weapon  in  war , 
but  to  the  hymn  which  he  compofed  on  oc- 
cafion  of  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
and  from  which  he  intituled  this  elegy,  as 
they  think,  the  bow . 

The  twenty- fecond  Pfalm  might  in  like 
manner  be  called  the  Hind  of  the  Morning ; 
the  fifty-fixth,  the  Dove  dumb  in  diftant  places ; 
the  fixtieth,  the  Lily  of  the  Lejiimony  5  the 
eightieth,  the  Lilies  of  the  Lefimony,  in  the 
plural ;  and  the  forty-fifth,  limply  the  Lilies . 

It  is  fufficiently  evident,  I  fiiould  think, 
that  thefe  terms  do  not  denote  certain  mufi- 
cal  inftruments.  For  if  they  did,  why  do 

1  P.  407.  a  P.  158.  3  P.  300.  4  A  fort 
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tile  more  common  names  of  the  timbrel,  the 
harp,  the  pfaltery,  and  the  trumpet,  with 
which  Pfalms  were  fung,  (Pf.  lxxxi.  2,  3,) 
never  appear  in  thofe  titles  ? 

Do  they  fignify  certain  tunes  ?  It  ought 
not  however  to  be  imagined  that  thefe  tunes 
are  fo  called,  from  their  bearing  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  noifes  made  by  the  things  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  titles,  for  Lilies  are  filent,  if 
this  fuppofition  fhould  otherwife  have  been 
allowed  with  refpeft  to  the  Hind  of  the 
Morning*  Nor  doth  the  fifty-fixth  Pfalrn 
fpeak  ,of  the  Mourning  of  the  Dove*  but  of 
its  Humbnefs. 

If  they  fignify  tunes  at  all,  they  mu  ft  fig¬ 
nify,  I  fhould  imagine,  the  tunes  to  which 
fuch  fongs  or  hymns  were  fung,  as  were  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  thefe  names :  and  fo  the  en¬ 
quiry  will  terminate  in  this  point,  whether 
the  Pfalms  to  which  thefe  titles  are  affixed, 
were  called  by  thefe  names ;  or  whether  they 
were  fome  other  Pfalms  or  Songs  to  the  tune 
of  which  thefe  were  to  be  fung. 

And  as  we  do  not  find  the  bow  referred 
to,  nor  the  fame  name  twice  made  ufe  of,  fo 
far  as  our  lights  reach  y  it  fhould  ieem  mo  ft 
probable  that  thefe  are  the  names  of  thofe  very 
Pfalms  to  which  they  are  prefixed. 

The  forty- fecond  Pfalm,  it  may  be  thought, 
might  very  well  have  been  intituled  the  Hind 
of  the  Morning ,  becaufe,  as  that  panted  after 
the  water-brooksi  fo  panted  the  foul  of  the 
Pfalmijl  after  God y  but  the  twenty- fecond 
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Pfalm,  it  is  certain,  might  equally  well  be 
diflinguifhed  by  this  title,  Dogs  have  com - 
faffed  me>  the  afjembly 6  of  the  wicked  have  in - 
clofed  me:  and  as  the  Pfalmift  did  in  the 
forty-fecond  Pfalm  rather  choole  to  compare 
himfelf  to  an  hart  than  an  hind ,  the  twenty- 
fecond  Pfalm  much  better  anfwers  this  title, 
in  which  he  fpeaks  of  his  hunted  foul  in  the 
feminine  gender,  “  Deliver  my  foul  from  the 
“  fword,  my  darling  '  (which  in  the  original 
is  feminine)  “  from  the  power  of  the  dog.” 

Every  one  that  reflefts  on  the  circum- 
fiances  of  David,  at  the  time  to  which  the 
fifty-fixth  Pfalm  refers,  and  confiders  the 
Oriental  tafle,  will  not  wonder  to  fee  that 
Pfalm  intituled  the  Dove  dumb  in  difiant  places  % 
nor  are  Lilies  more  improper  to  be  made  the 
title  of  other  Pfalms,  with  proper  diflinc- 
tions,  than  a  Garden  of  Anemonies  to  be  the 
name  of  a  collection  of  moral  difcourfes. 

Observation  IV. 

The  works  of  feven  of  the  molt  excellent 
Arab  poets,  who  flourifhed  before  the  times  of 
Mohammedanifm,  were  called,  d’Herbelotob- 
ferves,  Al  Modllacdt,  becaufe  they  were  fuccef- 
lively  fixed,  by  way  of  honour,  to  the  gate  of 
the  temple  of  Mecca ;  and  alfo  Al  Modhahe- 
bat,  which  fignifies  gilded,  (or  golden, )  becaufe 

6  The  huntings  of  the  Eaftern  people,  according  to 
Dr.  Shaw,  are  managed  by  affembling  great  numbers  of 
people,  and  inclofing  the  creatures  they  hunt,  p.  235. 
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they  were  written  in  letters  of  gold  upon 
/Egyptian  paper  1 :  and  d’Herbelot  in  a  fuo 
ceeding  page  tells  us  *,  that  the  Arabs,  when 
they  would  praife  any  one’s  poems,  were 
wont  to  fay,  thefe  are  the  golden  verfes  of 
fuch  or  fuch  an  one,  which  he  feems  to  fup- 
pofe  was  derived  from  the  writing  of  thefe 
poems  in  letters  of  gold. 

Might  not  the  fixtieth  Pfalm,  and  the  five 
others  that  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  epi¬ 
thet,  be  called  golden ,  on  account  of  their 
having  been,  on  fome  occafion  or  other, 
wrote  in  letters  of  gold,  and  hung  up  in  the 
fandtuary,  or  elfe where  ?  Not,  it  may  be, 
on  account  of  their  being  judged  to  have  a 
fuperior  excellence  to  the  other  hymns  of 
this  collection,  abfolutely  fpeaking,  but  their 
being  fuited  to  fome  particular  circumftances  * 
which  might  occafion  their  being  treated 
•  with  this  diftindtion. 

Hezekiah,  we  know,  went  up  to  the 
houfe  of  the  Lord,  and  fpread  the  letter  of 
Sennacherib  before  him  there.  If.  xxxviir  14. 
—hung  it  up,  it  may  be,  before  the  Lord. 
What  Hezekiah  did  with  a  paper  of  threat¬ 
ening,  other  princes  might  do  with  thefe 
Pfalms  of  encouragement  and  hope. 

Some  have  imagined  they  were  called 
golden  Pfalms  merely  on  account  of  their  dif¬ 
tinguifhed  excellence.  That  diftinguifhed 
excellence  however  doth  not  appear ;  and 
what  is  more,  the  ancient  Jews,  it  is  cer- 

8  P.  586.  -  1  P.  593’ 
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tain,  had  a  different  way  of  marking  this 
out  —  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solo¬ 
mon’s  3,  not  the  golden  Song  of  Solomon. 

Ainfworth  fuppofes  the  word  Michtam 
fignifies  a  golden  jewel 4.  That  the  affixing 
fuch  a  title  to  a  Pfalm,  would  have  been 
agreeable  enough  to  the  Eaftern  tafte  an¬ 
ciently,  we  may  believe  from  what  appears 
in  thefe  modern  times.  D’Herbelot  has  ac¬ 
tually  mentioned  a  book,  intituled.  Brace¬ 
lets  of  Gold,  containing  an  account  of  all  that 
hiftory  had  mentioned  relating  to  a  month 
facrea  among  the  Arabs 5.  I  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  eafily  admit  that  this  is  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  Michtam,  becaufe  there  are 
feveral  Pfalms  which  have  this  word  prefixed 
to  them  }  whereas,  if  it  fignified  a  jewel  of 
gold,  it  would  have  been  intended,  if  we 
may  judge  by  modern  titles  of  Eaftern  books, 
to  have  diftinguifhed  one  Pfalm  from  all  the 
reft.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  fome  of 
thefe  Pfalms  have  another  name  given  them: 
the  fifty-fixth  being  called  the  Dove  dumb  in 
diftant  places,-  and  the  fixtieth  the  Lily  of  the 
Leflimony. 

I  will  only  farther  add,  that  this  writing 
in  letters  of  gold  ftill  continues  in  the  Eaft. 
“  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  books,”  fays 
Maillet,  fpeaking  of  the  royal  Mohammedan 
library  in  /Egypt,  which  was  fo  famous, 
and  was  afterwards  deftroyed  by  Saladine, 

3  Cant.  i.  x.  *  In  his  Annot.  on  the  fifteenth  Pfalm. 
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**  were  written  in  letters  of  gold,  fuch  as  the 
**  Turks  and  Arabs,  even  of  our  time ,  make 
ufe  of  in  the  titles  of  their  books  V’  And 
a  little  after 7,  fpeaking  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  modern  ^Egyptians  as  to  the  burnifhing 
of  gold,  fo  that  their  gilding  has  nothing  of 
the  ancient  fpiendor,  he  adds,  “  It  is  true, 

“  to  make  up  this  defedt,  they  have  pre- 
*c  ferved  the  art  of  making  gold  liquid,  and 
**  fit  for  ink.  I  have  feen  fome  of  their  books 
*e  written  with  this  gold,  which  were  ex- 
tremely  beautiful.,^ 

Observation  V* 

St.  John  evidently  fuppofes  paintings ,  or 
drawings ,  in  that  volume  which  he  faw  in 
the  vifions  of  God,  and  which  was  fealed 
with  feven  feals ;  the  firft  figure  being  that 
of  a  man  on  a  white  horfe,  with  a  bow  in 
his  hand,  &c\  We  expedt  copper-plates  in 
our  printed  books,  but  it  may  be,  never 
thought  of  drawings  in  a  manufeript . 

The  Eaftern  manuferipts  however  are  not 
without  thefe  ornaments.  So  Olearius,  der» 
feribing  the  library  belonging  to  the  famous 
fepulchre  of  Schich  Sefi,  fays,  that  the  ma¬ 
nuferipts  are  all  extremely  well  written, 
beautifully  bound,  and  thofe  of  hiftory  il- 
luftrated  with  many  reprefentations  in  minia~ 
ture  \ 

fi  Lett.  13.  p8  x8q.  1  P,  192.  8  Rev. 
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The  more  ancient  books  of  the  Eaft  are 
alfo  found  to  be  beautified  after  this  man¬ 
ner  :  for  Dr.  Pococke  fpeaks  in  his  Travels 
of  two  manuferipts  of  the  Pentateuch,  one 
in  the  mqnaftery  of  Patmos,  and  the  other 
belonging  to  the  Bifhop  of  Smyrna,  adorned 
with  fever al  paintings,  well  executed  for  the 
time,  one  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  above 
nine  hundred  years  old .  Such  a  fort  of 
book,  it  fhould  feem,  was  that  St.  John 
faw  in  a  viiion. 

Observation  VI, 

;  If.  they  adorn  their  books  fometimes  with 
material  paintings,  thofe  of  the  intellectual 
kind  are  however  much  more  frequent. 
They  continue  ftill,  as  they  were  anciently, 
very  bold,  but  with  a  coarfenefs,  oftentimes, 
not  very  pleafing  to  our  tafte. 

The  curious  have  in  general  long  ago  re¬ 
marked  this ;  but  as  I  have  met  with  fome 
inftances  of  this  kind,  which  may  ferve  to 
Uluftrate  fome  paffages  of  Scripture  more 
perfe&ly  than  I  have  feen  them,  and  as  I 
have  alfo  obferved  fome  other  paffages  of  the 
modern  Afiatic  poets,  which  may  throw  a 
light  over  fome  of  thofe  of  the  facred,  I 
will  here  annex,  to  the  preceding  cbferva- 
tions,  a  fhort  fpecimen  of  thole  illuftrations 
of  Holy  Writ,  which  a  careful  perufal  of 
the  Tuikilh,  Perfian,  and  Arabian  poets 
would  foon  enlarge.  Parallel  images  are 
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often  Introduced  into  our  commentaries  on 
Scripture  from  the  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  extracts  from  thofe  of  Afia  would 
be  more  curious ,  and,  as  being  more  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  old  Jewifh  tafte,  would  be 
more  enlightening . 

As  to  thofe  coarfe  images  I  was  fpeaking 
of,  and  which  this  Obfervation  particularly 
refers  to,  Huflhai’s  comparing  David  and 
his  men  to  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps, 
2  Sam.  xvii.  8,  appears  to  us  very  odd ;  but 
it  Ihocks  our  delicacy  much  more,  when  we 
find  it  applied  to  the  Majefty  of  heaven, 
Lam.  iii.  io. 

This  is  however  entirely  owing  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  tafte  of  the  Europeans  from  that 
of  the  people  of  the  Levant.  We  in  England, 
when  we  compare  a  perfon  to  a  bear,  always 
have  fomething  of  a  difagreeable  fiercenefs, 
and  aukward  roughnefs,  in  view ;  therefore 
thefe  paintings  give  us  pain.  But  though 
we  do ,  the  Eaftern  nations  do  not  blend 
thefe  ideas  with  thofe  of  ftrength  and  terri- 
bienefs  in  difpleafure  ;  that  therefore  which 
appears  an  indecent  comparifon  to  us,  was 
none  to  them,  and  this  image  accordingly 
ftill  continues  in  ufe  among  thofe  people. 
“  Saladine,”  fays  Maillet  *,  <£  going  one  day 
“  from  Cairo  up  to  the  caftle  he  had  built 
“  there,  and  caufing  his  brother  Sirocoe, 
“  who  had  accompanied  him,  to  take  a 
“  view  of  its  works  and  buildings  *  This 

*  Lett.  ii.  p.  106. 
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caitle/  “  faid  he  to  him,”  *  and  all  /E- 
‘  gypt,  will  be  one  day  the  poffeffion  of 
f  your  children/  Sirocoe  replying  that 
“  it  was  wrong  to  talk  after  that  manner, 
“  fince  heaven  had  given  him  children  to 
“  fucceed  to  his  crown  ;  Saladine  rejoined,” 
‘  My  children  are  born  in  /Egypt,  where 
‘  men  degenerate,  and  lofe  their  fpirit  and 

*  bravery  ;  but  yours  are  born  in  the  moun- 
c  tains  of  Circaffia^  of  a  man  that  pofleffes 

*  trie  fiercenefs  of  bears ,  and  their  courage/ 
“  The  event  juilified  the  prediction,  the 
(C  poftenty  of  Saladine  reigning  but  a  few 

“  yeats  in  JE gypt  after  the  death  of  that  great 
“  prince/' 

Here  my  reader  fees  Sirocoe  compared  to 
bears  by  an  Eaftern  prince,  where  an  Elo- 
gium  was  intended,  and  not  the  leaft  difre- 
fpeclful  hint  defigned. 

The  name  which  an  Hivite  Prince  was 
called  by,  according  to  Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  is  full 
as  grotefque :  for  Hamor  fignifies  an  afs. 
Such  a  name  would  be  thought  a  reproach¬ 
ful  one  among  us,  and  very  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  a  prince;* in  the  Eaft  they  have 
fnougiit  very  differently  2.  Mervan,  the  laft 

Khaiife 


[2  The  modern  Eaftern  people  however,  at  lead  feme- 
times,  feem  to  underhand  it  as  an  affront :  fo  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond,  in  his  Travels,  repeating  the  uncomplajfant  anfwer 
the'l  urkifn  commander  at  Beer,  in  Mefopotamia,  returned 
to  their  requeit  to  fee  the  cafde  there,  tells  us  that  he 
allied,  Do  they  take  me  for  a  child  or  an  afs’s  head,  that 
*'  the^  would  feed  me  with  iwecirncats,  and  dupe  me  with 
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Khalife  of  the  Ommiades,  was  furnamed* 
according  to  Monf.  d’Herbelot,  Hemar,  the 
afs,  and  the  afs  of  Mefopotamia,  becaufe  of 
his  ftrength  and  vigour.  And  as  the  wild 
afs  is  fuppofed  by  the  Oriental  people,  to  fur- 
pafs  all  other  animals  in  fwiftnefs,  Balia- 
ram.  King  of  Perfia,  he  fays,  was  furnamed 
Gour:  a  word  which  fignifies,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  country,  a  wild  afs  3. 

*  * 

Observation  VII. 

As  to  the  Afiatic  poets,  Aboulfarage  San- 
giari,  a  Perfian,  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  irruption  of  the  Tartars  under  Geng- 

44  a  bit  of  cloth  ?  No  !  they  fhall  not  fee  the  caftle,  Seed9 
p.  206.  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  here,  that  we  find  an 
expreffion  fomething  like  this  in  one  of  the  prophetic  hifto- 
rians,  2  Sam.  3.  8  :  46  Then  was  Abner  very  wroth  for 
44  the  words  of  Ifh-bofheth,  and  faid,  Am  I  a  dog’s 
54  head  ?  &c.”  Some  learned  men,  and  fome  modem 
Jewifh  writers,  according  to  Bifhop  Patrick,  have  under- 
flood  this  term  as  fignifying,  he  was  treated  as  if  he  was 
captain  of  a  pack  of  dogs,  injiead  of  leader  of  the  armies  of 
Jfrael ;  but  this  doth  not  feem  to  me  to  be  a  natural  expla¬ 
nation,  and  this  expreffion  of  the  governor  of  Beer  feems 
much  better  to  illuftrate  the  complaint  of  Abner  :  44  Do 
44  they  take  me  for  an  afs’s  head  ?”  feems  to  mean,  Do 
they  think  I  am  Jlupid  as  an  afs  ?  and,  44  Am  I  a  dog’s 
*4  head  ?”  feems  to  fignify,  Am  la  dog ?  which  kind  of 
complaining  expoftulatory  expreffion  we  meet  with  elft- 
where,  1  Sam.  17.  43.  If  there  is  any  difference  between 
thefe  exprefilons,  it  fhould  feem  to  be,  that  as  an  afs' s 
head  apparently  means  like  an  afs  with  refpedf:  to  under- 
Jlanding  ;  fo  dog’s  head  fhould  anfwerably  fignify,  Are  all 
my  cares  for  thee  of  no  more  value  in  thine  eyes  than  thofe  of 
^  dog,  one  of  the  mof  i?npure  and  defpicable  of  animals ,  that 
jtmufes  thee  in  hunting  for  prey  P]  3  P.  447. 
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hizkhan,  gives  this  defcription  of  thofe  mi- 
ferable  days.  It  was  a  time  in  which  the  fun 
arofe  in  the  Weft.  That  all  fort  of  joy  was 
then  banijhed  from  the  world,  and  men  appeared 
to  he  made  for  no  other  end  but  fuffering .  In 
all  the  countries  through  which  I  have  pa  fed, 
I  either  found  no  body  at  all,  or  met  only  with 
difire  fed  wretches  \  Juft  fo  the  Prophet  A- 
mos  threatened,  that  God  would  make  the 
fun  to  go  down  at  noon,  and  would  darken 
the  earth  in  a  clear  day ;  that  he  would  turn 
their  feafts  into  mourning,  and  their  fongs 
into  lamentation,  &c,  ch.  viii.  9,  10. 

The  lun’s  going  down  at  noon,  and  its  rifing 
in  the  Wefi ,  are  different  expreflions  indeed, 
but  they  are  of  the  fame  import,  and  ferve 
to  illuftrate  one  another  :  for  they  both  fig- 
nify  how  extremely  fhort  their  time  of  prof- 
perity  would  be,  how  unexpeftedly  it  would 
terminate,  and  for  how  long  a  time  it  would 
be  fucceeded  by  fuffering,  of  which  dark- 
nef's  was  often  made  the  emblem. 

-  t 

Observation  VIII. 

* 

The  Prophet  Ezekiel  has  thefe  words  in 
his  twentieth  chapter:  “  Say  to  the  foreft 
46  of  the  South,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
thus  faith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I  will 
“  kindle  a  fire  in  thee,  and  it  (hall  devour 
“  every  green  tree,  and  every  dry  tree :  the 
“  flaming  lire  fhall  not  be  quenched,  and 

*  D’Herbelot,  p.  25. 


«  all 


in  the  Holy- Land. 


i&  all  faces  from  the  South  to  the  North 
**  fhall  be  burnt  therein  this  may  be  pa¬ 
ralleled  by  a  paffage  of  a  modem  writer. 

Upon  receiving  this  melfage  from  God, 
the  Prophet  obferves  that  the  people  were 
ready  to  fay,  his  melfages  were  parables,  ver. 
49.  Whether  this  declaration  of  God  was 
really  as  hard  to  be  underftood  by  them  as 
a  parable,  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  lay ; 
but  d’Herbelot1  hath  given  us  a  paffage  of  a 
Perfian  poet,  defcribing  the  defolation  made 
by  a  peftilence  %  whole  terms  very  much  re¬ 
ferable  the  words  of  the  Prophet. 


"  The  peftilence,  like  an  avenging  fire* 
“  ruins  at  once  this  beatitiful  city, 
**  whofe  territory  gives  an  odour  fur- 
palling  that  of  the  raoft  excellent 
“  perfumes. 

Of  all  its  inhabitants,  there  remains 
neither  a  young  man  nor  an  old : 

«  This  was  a  lightning  that  falling  up- 
ona  for  eft ,  confumed  there  the  green 
(<  wood  with  the  dry .” 


So  the  peftilence  and  coals  of  fire  are  men¬ 
tioned  together  in  the  fame  verfe  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet  Habakkuk,  “  Before  him  went  the  pefti - 
*c  lence ,  and  burning  coals  went  forth  at  his 
“  feet,”  ch.  iii.  5. 


1  P*  33°*  2  This  peftilence  entirely  ruined  the 

city  of  Afterabad,  in  the  time  of  a  Prince  who  died  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  997.  Voy  d’Herbelot,  p.  140. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Obfervations  relating  to  the  Natural,  Civil,  and 
Military  State  of  Judaea. 


Observation  L 

NAtural  philofophers  often  make  men- 
#  tion  of  water-fpouts,  which  are  molt 
liirprizing  appearances ;  but  hardly  any  of 
the  commentators,  that  I  have  "obferved, 
Ipeak  of  them,  though  our  tranflators  have 
ufed  the  term,  Pf.  xlii.  7,  and  the  Pfalmift 
feems  to  be  direftly  defcribing  thofe  phaeno- 
mena,  and  painting  a  ftorm  at  fea.  And 
none  of  them,  I  think,  take  notice  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  them  on  the  Jewifh  coaft,  and 
confequently  that  it  was  natural  for  a  Jew¬ 
ifh  poet  to  mention  them,  in  the  defcription 
of  a  violent  and  dangerous  ftorm. 

That  this  however  is  the  fa£t,  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Shaw,  who  tells  us,  that  water- 
fpouts  are  more  frequent  near  the  Capes  of 
Latikea,  Greego,  and  Carmel,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Mediterranean  \  Thefe 
are  all  places  on  the  coaft  of  Syria,  and 
the  laft  of  them  every  body  knows  in  Ju¬ 
daea,  it  being  a  place  rendered  famous  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Prophet  Elijah.  The  Jews 
then  could  not  be  ignorant  of  what  fre¬ 


quently 
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quently  happened  on  their  coafts,  and  David 
I  mu  ft  have  known  of  thefe  dangers  of  the 
I  fea,  if  he  had  not  actually  feen  fome  of 
them,  as  Dr.  Shaw  did.  Strange  then !  iince 
this  is  the  cafe,  that  commentators  fhould 
fpeak  of  thefe  water- fpouts  as  only  meaning 
vehement  rains  a ;  or  that  any  fhould  imagine 
that  he  compares  his  affliftions  to  the  pour¬ 
ing  of  water  through  the  fpouts  of  an  houfe, 
as  Bythner  feems  to  do  in  his  Lyra,  when 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  ftorm  at  fea, 
which  the  Pfalmift  is  evidently  defcribing. 

Others  have  remarked  that  thefe  fpouts 
are  often  feen  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  f 
do  not  remember  to  have  feen  it  any  where 
remarked,  before  I  read  Dr.  Shaw,  that  they 
are  more  frequent  on  the  Syrian  and  Jewiili 
coafts,  than  any  other  part  of  this  fea ;  and 
as  the  Doftor  has  not  applied  the  obferva- 
tion  to  the  explaining  any  part  of  Scripture, 
I  thought  it  was  right  to  take  notice  of  it  in 
thefe  papers,  and  as  it  belongs  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  hiftory  of  Judaea,  it  comes  into  this 
chapter. 

Observation  II. 

' 

The  land  of  Ifrael  is  called  by  the  Pro¬ 
phet  Ifaiah,  chap.  v.  i,  A  vineyard  in  the 
l  horn  of  the  fon  of  oil .  That  curious  expofi- 
)  tor  Vitringa  feems  to  fuppofe  it  is  fo  repre- 
i  fented  on  account  of  its  height ;  and  fuch 
i  feems  to  have  been  the  thought  of  our  tranf- 

a  Vide  Foil  Syn,  in  loc, 

lators 5 
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lators,  for  they  render  the  words,  A  vine - 
yard  in  a  very  fruitful  hill .  Hills  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  proper  places  for  planting 
vineyards  and  God  might  juftly  upbraid 
Ifrael  with  the  goodnefs  of  the  country  in  which 
he  had  placed  them,  its  mountains  them- 
felves  being  very  fertile  :  but  if  that  was  the 
foie  intention,  is  it  not  fomewhat  ftrange 
that  the  Prophet  fhould,  on  this  occafion,  ufe 
an  expreffion  fo  extremely  figurative  ?  efpe- 
cially  as  the  fame  Prophet  elfewhere  often 
fpeaks  of  the  hills  with  fimplicity. 

I  will  not  deny,  that  it  is  agreeable  enough 
to  the  Eaftern  ftyle,  to  exprefs  an  hill  by  the 
term  horn :  for  the  fuppofition  of  Bifhop 
Pococke  *  feems  to  be  by  no  means  unnatu¬ 
ral,  who  tells  us,  that  there  is  a  low  moun¬ 
tain  in  Galilee,  which  hath  both  its  ends 
raifed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  look  like  two 
mounts,  which  are  called  the  Homs  of  Hu - 
tin ;  and,  as  he  thinks,  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  and  the  village  of  Hutins  being 
underneath  it.  But  then  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  term  horn  may  equally  well 
at  leaft  be  underftood  in  a  different  fenfe :  fo 
Sir  John  Chardin  informs  us,  that  a  long 
firip  of  land,  that  runs  out  into  the  Cafpian 
fea,  is  called  the  middle-fzed  horn  3 ;  and  fo 
d’Herbelot  tells  us,  that  the  place  where  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Euphrates  falls  into 
the  Tigris,  is  called  the  ho7'n 4.  By  the  horn 

Shaw,  p.  338.  a  Vol.  2.  p.  67.  3  In  his  account  of 

the  coronation  of  Soiyman  III,  p.  154.  4P.  353. 

then 
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then  of  the  fon  of  oil  the  Prophet  might 
mean  Syria,  which  is  bordered  on  one  iide 
by  the  fea,  and  on  the  other  by  a  moft  bar¬ 
ren  defert,  and  ftretches  out  from  its  bafe  to 
the  fouth  like  an  horn  \  and  fo  thefe  words 
will  be  a  geographic  defcription  of  Judaea  of 
the  poetic  kind ,  reprefenting  it  as  feated  in 
particular  in  the  fertile  country  of  Syria,  ra¬ 
ther  than  in  a  general  and  indeterminate 
way,  as  fituated  in  a  fertile  hill. 

The  propriety  of  defcribing  Syria  as  a 
country  of  oil,  no  one  will,  I  fuppofe,  con- 
teft,  as  we  find  that  oil  was  wont  anciently 
to  be  carried  from  thence  to  /Egypt,  Hof. 
xii.  1  ;  and  as  we  find  the  celebrated  Croi- 
fade  hiftorian,  William  of  Tyre,  defcribing  • 
Syria  Sobal  as  all  thick-fet  with  olive-trees, 
fo  as  to  make  prodigious  woods  that  covered 
the  whole  country,  affording  its  inhabitants 
in  thofe  times,  as  they  did  their  predeceffors, 
a  livelihood,  and  the  deftruftion  of  which 
muft  have  been  their  ruin  s. 

Observation  III. 

[This  leads  us  to  confider  with  attention, 
the  defcription  that  is  given  of  the  plenty  of 
the  country  God  gave  Ifrael.  “  The  Lord 
“  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land, 

<c  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains, 

“  and  depths,  that  fpring  out  of  valleys  and 
hills.  A  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and 

5  P.  893. 
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“  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates* 
tc  a  land  of  oil-olive”  (or,  “  of  the  olive- 
s‘  tree  of  oil,”  according  to  the  margin,) 
€€  and  honey,”  &c.  Deuf.  vhi.  7,  8. 

I  would  fet  down  paffages  illuftrating  this 
defcription,  juft  as  they  occur  in  writers,  who 
have  incidentally  had  occafion  to  mention 
matters  of  this  fort. 

Hafielquifi  tells  us  *,  that  he  eat  olives  at 
Joppa,  (upon  his  firft  arrival  in  the  Holy- 
Land,)  which  were  faid  to  grow  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  near  ^ferufalem ;  and  that,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  holinefs,  they  were  of  the  beft 
kind  he  had  tajied  in  the  Levant .  As  olives 
are  frequently  eaten  in  their  repafts,  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  this  fruit  in  Judaea  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten ;  the  oil  that  is  gotten  from  thefe 
trees  much  lefs,  becaufe  ftill  more  often 
made  ufe  of.  In  the  progrefs  of  his  journey 
he  found  feveral  fine  vales  abounding  with 
olive-trees .  He  faw  alfo  olive-trees  in  Gali¬ 
lee,  but  none  farther*  he  fays,  than  the 
mountain  where  it  is  fuppofed  our  Lord 
preached  his  fermon  \ 

The  fig-trees ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Joppa,  Hafelquijl  goes  on  to  inform  us, 
were  as  beautiful  as  any  he  had  feen  in  the 
Levant 3. 

The  reafon  why  pomegra?iates  are  diftinftly 
mentioned,  in  this  defcription  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Land  of  Promife,  I  have  had 

*  P.  117,  '  ^  P,  159*  3  P.  1*9- 
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eccafion  to  point  out  under  a  preceding  Ob- 
fervati'on. 

Honey  is  ufed  in  large  quantities  in  thefe 
countries  ;  and  /Egypt  was  celebrated,  it 
feems,  for  the  affiduity  with  which  the  people 
there  managed  their  bees.  Maillet’s  account 
of  it  is  very  amufingT  “  There  are  abun- 

dance  of  bees  in  that  country/’  he  tells  us; 
“  and  a  lingular  manner  of  feeding  them, 
“  introduced  by  the  Egyptians  of  ancient 
“  times,  ftill  continues  there.  Towards  the 
*c  end  of  October,  when  the  Nile,  upon  its 
“  decreafe,  gives  the  peafants  an  opportunity 
“  of  fowing  the  lands,  fainfoin  is  one  of  the 
“  firft  things  fown,  and  one  of  the  moft 
“  profitable.  As  the  Upper  /Egypt  is  hotter 
“  than  the  Lower,  and  the  inundation  there 
(<  goes  fooner  off  the  lands,  the  fainfoin  ap- 
“  pears  there  firft.  The  knowledge  they 
ic  have  of  this,  caufes  them  to  fend  their 
“  beehives  from  all  parts  of  /Egypt,  that 
“  the  bees  may  enjoy,  as  foon  as  maybe,  the 
“  richnefs  of  the  flowers,  which  grow  in 
“  this  part  of  the  country  fooner  than  in 
“  any  other  diftrift  of  the  kingdom.  The 
“  hives,  upon  their  arrival  at  the  farther 
“  end  of  /Egypt,  are  placed  one  upon  an- 
“  other  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  in  boats 
“  prepared  for  their  reception ;  after  having 
“  been  numbered  by  the  people,  who  place 
“  them  in  the  boats.  The  bees /feed' in  the 
“  fields  there  for  fome  days ;  afterwards, 

4  Lett.  9.  p.  24,  25. 
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<€  when  it  is  believed  they  have  nearly  co  I- 
“  lefted  the  honey  and  wax,  which  were  to 
“  be  found  for  two  or  three  leagues  round, 
“  they  caufe  the  boats  to  go  down  ftream, 
“  two  or  three  leagues  lower,  and  leave 
“  them  there,  in  like  manner,  fuch  a  pro- 
“  portion  of  time  as  they  think  to  be  necef- 
“  fary  for  the  gathering  up  the  riches  of 
that  canton.  At  length,  about  the  be- 
ic  ginning  of  February,  after  having  gone 
the  whole  length  of  Aigypt,  they  arrive 
**  at  the  fea,  from  whence  they  are  con- 
€C  hufled,  each  of  them,  to  their  ufual 
u  place  of  abode.  For  they  take  care  to 
“  fet  down  exactly  in  a  regifter  each  diftrift, 
from  whence  the  hives  were  carried  in  the 
“  beginning  of  the  feafon,  their  number, 
ana  the  names  of  the  perfons  that  fent 
**  them,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  boats, 
where  they  are  ranged  according  to  the 
“  places  they  are  brought  from.  What  is 
“  aftoni  firing  in  this  affair  is,  that  with  the 
greateft  fidelity  of  memory  that  can  be 
imagined,  each  bee  finds  its  own  hive, 
and  never  makes’  any  miftake.  That 
which  is  ftill  more  amazing  to  me  is,  that 
“  ^Egyptians,  of  old,  fhould  be  fo  atten- 
“  tlye  to  all  the  advantages  deducible  from 
the  fituation  of  their  country;  that  after 
having  oblerved  that  all  things  came  to 
~  matin  ity  fooner  in  Upper  ./Egypt,  and 
much  later  in  the  Lower,  which  made  a 
a  diffei  ence  of  above  fix  weeks  between 

4  4  the 
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u  the  two  extremities  of  their  country,  they 
(e  thought  of  colle&ing  the  wax  and  the 
**  honey,  fo  as  to  lofe  none  of  them  ;  and  ' 
hit  upon  this  ingenious  method  of  making 
the  bees  do  it  fucceflively,  according  to 
“  the  bloffoming  of  the  flowers,  aiid  the 
cc  arrangement  of  nature/' 

If  this  folicitude  was  as  ancient  as  the 
dwelling  of  Ifrael  in  /Egypt,  they  mu  ft  have 
been  anxious  to  know  whether  honey ,  about 
which  they  took  fuch  care  in  /Egypt,  was 
plentiful  in  the  Land  of  Promife ;  and  they 
muft  have  been  pleafed  to  be  allured  it  was. 
It  continues  to  be  produced  there  in  large 
quantities  :  Haffelquijl ,  in  the  progrefs  of  his 
journey  from  Acra  to  Nazareth,  tells  us, 
that  he  found  “  great  numbers  of  bees ,  bred 
thereabouts,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  in- 
“  habitants He  adds,  they  make  their  bee¬ 
hives ,  with  little  trouble ,  of  clay ,  four  feet  long , 
and  half  a  foot  in  diameter ,  as  in  /Egypt ^ 
‘They  lay  ten  or  twelve  of  them ,  one  on  another , 
on  the  bare  ground ,  and  build  over  every  ten  a 
little  roof  \  Mr.  Maundrell  obferving  alfo 
many  bees  in  the  Holy  Land,  takes  notice, 
that  by  their  means  the  moft  barren  places  of 
that  country  in  other  refpefts  became  ufe- 
ful,  perceiving  in  many  places  of  the  great  j alt- 
plain  near  y  eric  ho ,  a  fmell  of  honey  and  wax 
as  frong  as  if  he  had  been  in  an  Apiary 6. 

By  Haffelquift’s  account  it  appears,  that 
the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Palaeftine  are  no 
5  P.  153,  154.  *  P.  66,  &  86. 
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ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  hives .  They  are  coil** 
ftrudted  of  very  different  materials  from 
ours,  but  juft  the  fame  with  the  ./Egyptian 
hives.  They  fhould  feem  to  be  an  ancient 
contrivance  *  and  indeed  fo  fimple  an  inven¬ 
tion  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  as  old  as  the 
days  of  Mofes,  when  arts,  as  appears  from 
his  writings,  of  a  much  more  elevated  na¬ 
ture  were  known  in  /Egypt.  I  cannot  then 
well  perfuade  myfelf  to  adopt  that  opinion 
of  fome  of  the  learned7,  that  thofe  words 
of  Mofes  in  Deut.  xxxii.  13,  “  He  made 
“  him  to  fuck  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil 
“  out  of  the  flinty  rock/'  are  to  be  under- 
ftood  of  his  caufing  Ifrael  to  dwell  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  where  fometimes  they  might  find  honey¬ 
comb  in  holes  of  the  rock.  It  is  very  poffi- 
ble,  that  in  that  hot  country,  thefe  infefts, 
when  not  taken  due  care  of,  may  get  into 
hollow  places  of  the  rocks,  and  form  combs 
there,  as  they  fometimes  conftrucl  them  in 
ours  in  hollow  trees,  though  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  met  with  any  traveller  that 
has  made  fuch  an  obfervation.  But  would 
this  have  been  mentioned  with  fo  much  tri¬ 
umph  by  Mofes  in  this  place  ?  The  quanti¬ 
ties  of  honey  produced  after  this  manner 
could  be  but  (mail,  compared  with  what  would 
be  collected  in  hives  properly  managed ;  when 
found,  it  m lift  often  coft  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  get  the  honey  out  of  thefe  little  ca - 

7  See  Bifliop  Patrick  on  the  place,  and  Dr.  Shaw’s 
Travels,  p,  338. 
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vities  in  the  hard  Jlone,  and  much  the  greateft 
part  muft  be  abfolutely  loft  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  interpretation  is  the  more  ftrange, 
becaufe  when  it  is  faid  in  the  next  claule, 
“  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock/'  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  meant,  that  they  ftiouldhave  oil,  pro¬ 
duced  in  abundance  by  olive-trees  growing  on 
flinty  rocks ;  and  confequently  the  fucking 
honey  out  of  the  rock  fliould  only  mean, 
their  enjoying  great  quantities  of  honey,  pro¬ 
duced  by  bees  that  collected  it  from  flowers 
growing  among  the  rocks  :  the  rocky  mountains 
of  this  country,  it  is  well  known 8,  produce 
an  abundance  of  aromatic  plants  proper  for 
the  purpofe9. 

Nor  doth  Afaph ,  in  the  clofe  of  the  eighty-? 
firft  Pfalm,  fpeak,  I  apprehend,  of  honey 
found  in  cavities  of  rocks  ;  nor  yet  is  he 
there  defcribing  it  as  collefted  from  the 

8  Dr.  Shaw,  in  the  fame  place  ;  Egmont  and  Hey- 
man,  vol.  2.  p.  13,  mention  their  finding  odoriferous 
herbs  in  great  numbers,,  along  with  olive-trees,  on  Mount 
Carmel.  9  I  have  indeed  read  an  account  feme- 

where  concerning  the  Cape  of  Good- Hope,  that  they 
have  bees  there,  but  do  not  trouble  themfelves  to  hive 
them,  the  Hottentots  furnifhing  them  at  an  eafy  rate  with 
rock-honey,  which  has  a  better  flavour  than  that  of  the 
hive.  If  this  account  be  exaCl ,  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
ever  was  the  cafe  in  Palaeffine  :  the  prefent  inhabitants  are 
too  indolent  to  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  making 
hives,  if  they  could  be  furnilhed  with  fufficient  quantities 
out  of  the  rocks,  eafy  to  be  come  at,  and  at  the  fame  time 
better  tufted  than  the  honey  of  a  hive  ;  but  we  hnd  by 
Haffelquift  that  they  actually  make  ufe  of  hives  at  this  day, 
though  of  a  very  different  conftru&ion  from  thole  of  our 
country. 

odori- 
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odoriferous  plants  that  grow  in  the  rocky 
hills  of  thofe  countries,  if  the  reading  of 
our  prefent  Hebrew  copies  be  right :  but 
the  Prophet,  it  fhould  feem,  tells  Ifrael,  that 
had  they  been  obedient ,  God  would  have  fed 
them  with  the  fat  of  wheat ,  and  with  the  rock 
of  honey  would  he  have  fatisfed  them  :  that  is, 
with  the  moft  delicious  wheat ,  and  with  the 
richeft,  moft  invigorating  honey ,  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  both  for  eating,  and  making  agree¬ 
able  drink.  Its  reviving  ftrengthening  quality 
appears  in  the  ftory  of  Jonathan,  Saul’s  fon, 
i  Sam.  xiv.  27 ;  as  the  ufing  the  term  rock 
to  fignify  ftrength,  &c,  appears  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  places.  The  rock  of  a  fvvord,  Pf, 
Jxxxix.  43,  for  the  edge  of  a  fvvord,  in 
which  its  energy  lies,  is  perhaps  as  ftrange 
an  expreffion  to  Weftern  ears. 

I  fhall  have  occaiion  to  take  notice  of  the 
noblenefs  of  the  grapes  of  Judaea  in  a  fuc- 
ceeding  chapter 19 ;  and  I  may  be  difpenfed 
with  as  to  the  purfuing  the  further  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  productions  of  this  country, 
upon  giving  my  reader  a  remark  of  Dr. 
Shaw’s  to  this  purpofe,  that  it  is  impoftible 
for  pulfe ,  wheat ,  or  grain  of  any  kind ,  to  be 
richer  or  better  tafted>  than  what  is  commonly 
fold  at  ftemfalem  1 1 . 

Only  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add,  with 
refpedt  to  this  country’s  being  well  watered, 
that  the  depths  fpoken  of  in  this  paffage 

10  The  ninth.  u  p. 

feem. 
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feem  to  mean  refervoirs IZ  of  water,  filled 
by  the  rains  of  winter,  and  of  great  ufe 
to  make  their  lands  fertile ;  as  the  fecond 
word  feems  to  mean  wells,  or  fome  fuch  fort 
of  conveniences,  fupplied  by  fprings ;  and 
the  full  word,  rivers ,  or  running  llreams, 
whether  carrying  a  larger  or  a  fmaller  body 
of  water.  What  an  important  part  of  this 
pleafurable  defcription,  efpecially  in  the  ears 
of  thofe  that  had  wandered  near  forty  years 
in  a  moft  dry  and  parched  wildernefs !  I  will 
only  add,  without  entering  into  particulars, 
that  the  prefen t  face  of  the  country  anfwers 
this  defcription. 

Observation  IV. 

The  Scriptures,  in  their  reprefentations  of 
the  fruitfuinefs  of  the  Land  of  Promife,  do  in 
no  place,  fo  far  as  I  remember,  fpeak  of  the 
plenty  of  fijh  there,  though  JEgypt  was  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  fifh,  and  the  children  of  Ifrael 
longed  with  eager  defire  for  fifh  when  in  the 
wildernefs .  To  whatever  caufe  this  was  ow¬ 
ing,  it  doth  not  appear  to  be  the  fear  city  of 
this  kind  of  food  in  that  country. 

Fifh  catched  in  the  Mediterranean  was 
brought  to  Jerufalem,  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah,  in  confiderable  quantities,  by  the  Ty- 

1Z  The  word  feems  apparently  to  mean  fomething  of 
this  kind  in  Ezek.  31.  4;  and  again,  Job  38.  30,  for  he 
could  be  fuppofed  to  know  nothing  of  the  freezing  of  the 
face  of  any  other  deep,  than  of  a  large  pool  or  refervoir  of 
water. 

O  4  rians* 
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nans,  Neh.  xiii.  16.  As  they  were  a  city 
remarkable  for  fkill  in  maritime  affairs,  it  is 
impoffible  to  fay  how  far  their  fifheries 
might  extend;  however,  it  cannot  but  be 
agreeable  to  find,  by  modern  travellers,  that 
they  might  have  catched  much  fifh  in  their 
own  neighbourhood.  “  While  I  was  bufy  in 
“  confidering  the  city,”  fays  LeBruyn,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Tyre,  “  my  comrade  employed  his 
“  time  in  fifhing  with  a  line,  and  his  man- 
“  ner  of  doing  it  was  by  putting  the  line 
“  about  his  finger,  and  when  he  found  the 
“  fifli  had  taken  the  bait,  he  drew  the  firing 
“  with  both  his  hands,  one  after  the  other ; 
“  by  which  means  we  had  a  very  good  difh 

“  of  fifh,  and  found  them  excellently  well 
“  tailed 1 

Travellers  have  found  that  the  fea  of  Ti¬ 
berias,  in  Galilee,  abounds  in  fifh  %  fome  of 
them  very  large 3 ;  fo  they  were  anciently, 
John  xxi.  ii,  Haffelquift  tells  us,  feveral 
of  the  forts  of  fifh  in  this  great  lake  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  found  in  the  Nile,  a  cir- 
cumflance  which  he  thinks  remarkable4; 
doubtlefs  becaufe  it  is  imagined  by  the  cu¬ 
rious,  that  the  fifh  of  that  river  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  it.  It  is  certain  that  Maillet,  in  the 
ninth  letter  of  the  defcription  of  /Egypt,  tells 
us,  that  it  is  Jurprizing,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  fijh  in  the  Nile,  there 
are  hardly  any,  excepting  the  eel,  that  refem- 

'  Eom.  i.  P.  564.  1  Pococke,  vol.  2.  p.  69,  70. 

-  igmont  and  Heyman,  vol.  2.  p.  33.  4  p_  'g_ 
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lie  thofe  that  are  taken  in  the  rivers  of  Europe , 

This  remark,  however  curious,  little  con¬ 
cerns  thefe  papers :  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
my  defign,  to  take  notice,  that  among  thofe 
mentioned  by  Haffelquift,  as  common  to  the 
fea  of  Galilee  and  the  Nile,  are  the  Char- 
mud,  or  Karmud,  as  Egmont  and  Heyman 
call  it,  and  which  thefe  gentlemen  tell  us, 
is  of  the  fize  of  the  Bonni,  another  of  thofe 
fifh  which  are  common  to  the  Nile  and  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  which  they  fay  weighs 
commonly  near  thirty  pounds  5.  Well  then 
might  thefe  authors  fay,  fome  of  the  fifh  of 
Galilee  were  very  large.  To  which  I  would 
add,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  fifties 
of  this  fize,  or  half  this  fize,  might  well  be 
fuppofed  by  St.John  to  endanger  a  net,  in  the 
pafiage  juft  now  cited  from  him. 

Observation  V* 

Haffelquift  fays,  that  the  mulberry-tree 
fcarcely  ever  grows  in  Judrea ,  very  little  in  Ga¬ 
lilee ,  but  in  abundance  in  Syria  and  Mount 
Lebanon  \  He  therefore  blames  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  Luther ,  which  renders  the  word  we 
tranflate  fycamore-tree,  Luke  xix.  4,  muL 
berry-tree ,  and  again,  it  feems,  Luke  xvii.  6. 

Our  tranflators  do  not  fo  render  thefe  two 
paffages ;  but  there  are  other  places  in  which 
they  mention  mulberry-trees,  in  particular 
2  Sam.  v.  23,  24.  and  1  Chron.  xiv.  14,  15, 

5  Egmont  and  Heyman,  vof  2.  p.  22Q,  1  P.  287* 
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and  in  the  margin  of  Pf.  Ixxxiv.  6.  I  am 
afraid  therefore  he  would  equally  have  con¬ 
demned  them,  had  he  been  acquainted  with 
our  verfion. 

If  they  are  a  fpecies  of  trees  not  natural  to 
thole  countries,  we  cannot  imagine  them  to 
have  been  brought  into  Judaea  before  the 
reign  of  David,  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  produ&ion  of  Jilk  was  thought  of  there, 
which  is  the  caufe,  I  prefume,  of  their  now 
growing  in  abundance  in  Syria  and  mount 
Lebanon,  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  places  ap¬ 
plying  themfelves,  in  thefe  later  times,  with 
great  induftry,  to  the  railing  filk,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  one  great  branch  of  their  commerce  % 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  been  natives  of 
Judaea,  they  would  ftill,  without  doubt,  ap¬ 
pear  there  in  numbers,  as  they  did,  as  our 
tranflation  fuppofes,  in  the  reign  of  king 
David  :  it  is  unimaginable  then  that  our 
tranflation  fhould  be  right. 

It  is  much  more  eafy,  however,  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  they  are  wrong  in  their  tranlla- 
tion,  than  to  find  out  what  the  original 
word  really  means.  The  Chaldee  paraphrafe, 
it  feems,  contents  itielf  with  fpeaking  of 
them  as  trees  in  general :  the  Septuagint,  in 
Samuel,  fuppofes  they  were  trees  that  grew 
In  a  place  called  IVeepmg,  and  Jofephus  fol¬ 
lows  them  in  this  ;  but  this  verfion  in 
Chronicles  fuppofes  the  word  fignifies  pear- 
trees. 

?  Vov.  de  Svrie,  Jcc,  oar  de  la  Roque,  tom.  r.  p.  8. 

Were 
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Were  I  to  hazard  a  conjeflure  here,  and 
were  there  a  greater  famenefs  between  the 
notions  of  the  Eaft  and  the  Weft,  I  fhould 
imagine  we  might  propofe  it,  as  no  impro¬ 
bable  fuppofition,  that  the  Weeping  Willow 
is  the  tree  meant  here.  Rufleli  found  it  a 
common  tree  in  the  gardens  of  Aleppo 3,  which 
are  known  to  have  common  trees  of  the  field 
growing  frequently  in  them,  as  well  as  other 
plants  :  Ruffell  himfelf  mentions  the  poplar, 
the  common  white  willow,  the  horn-beam, 
oaks,  the  afh,  growing  in  their  gardens,  with 
other  trees  we  fhould  more  readily  expe£t  to 
find  there,  forming  on  the  whole  a  wild  and 
irregular ,  hut  agreeable  profpedl 4.  It  is  true, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  fpecies  of  willow,  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  plants  of  the  Holy-Land  which 
I  have  feen  j  but  every  one  knows  the  Flora 
and  the  Faunus  Palaeftini  are  very  imperfeff ; 
as  it  is  fo  common  a  tree  at  Aleppo,  we  may 
believe  it  is  no  ftranger  in  Judaea, 

Observation  VI, 

We  have  before  taken  notice  that  the 
olive-tree  is  very  common  in  Judaea  :  I  would 
now  remark,  that  the  Scriptures  frequently 
refer  to  them,  and  that  thofe  very  references 
have  given  feme  pain  to  an  ingenious  tra-? 
veller,  on  the  account  of  trees  of  this  fpecies 
wanting  a  vivid  verdure. 

?  P,  44,  4  P.  22,  2  2. 

Mr* 
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Mr.  Sharp,  in  his  forty-eighth  letter  from 
Italy,  exprefies  his  pain  in  thefe  words,  “  The 
“  fields,  and  indeed  the  whole  face  of  fif- 
“  cany,  are  in  a  manner  covered  with  olive* 
“  trees  j  but  the  olive-tree  does  not  anfwer 
“  the  character  I  had  conceived  of  it :  the 
“  Royal  Pfalmift  and  fome  of  the  Sacred 
“  Writers  fpeak  with  rapture  of  the  green 
“  olive-tree,  fo  that  I  expected  a  beautiful 
“  green  -,  and  I  confefs  to  you,  I  was  wretch- 
“  edly  difappointed,  to  find  its  hue  refem- 
“  bling  that  of  our  hedges,  when  they  are 
**  covered  with  dujl.  The  olive-tree  may, 
“  poffibly,  delight  in  the  barren  difiriSl  of 
“  Juice  a,  but,  undoubtedly,  will  difguft  'a 
“  man  accuftomed  to  Englijh  verdure 

The  objection  Ihews,  that  it  is  of  fome 
importance  to  attend  to  minute,  and  even 
feemingly  trifling  circumftances  mentioned 
in  Holy  Writ,  which  is  the  great  defign  of 
thefe  papers.  In  confidering  it,  I  cannot 
allow  •  the  propriety  of  this  worthy  writer’s 
method  of  alleviating  the  difficulty  he  had 
propofed  :  Judaea  is  not  now  fo  deflitute  of 
verdure,  as  to  make  a  tree  that  looks  as  if  it 
was  all  over  covered  with  duff,  an  object  fuffi- 
cient  to  charm  the  eye  by  its  colour  •,  and  fuch 
a  fuppofition  is  Hill  lefs  admiflible,  when  it 
relates  to  former  times,  when  it  was  much 
better  cultivated.  The  true  way  of  folving  the 
difficulty  is,  I  imagine,  to  confider  the  word 
tranflated  green  not  as  defcriptive  of  colour. 
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in  fhefe  paffages,  but  of  fome  other  pro¬ 
perty,  youthfulnefs ,  vigour,  profperity ,  &c. 

It  certainly  muft  be  fo  underftood  in  fome 
places  where  it  occurs.  No  mortal  ever 
imagined,  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar  faid, 
“  I  was  at  reft  in  mine  houfe,  and  green  in 
“  my  palace/'  Dan.  iv.  4,  that  he  meant 
either  that  the  cohur  of  his  face,  or  of  his 
garments  was  green ;  but  that  he  was,  as 
our  tranflators  juftly  render  it,  flour  if  ring  in 
his  palace — that  he  was  in  fuch  a  ftate,  with 
refpedt  to  his  royalty,  as  a  tree  is  when  it  is 
green,  conlidered  as  a  vegetable.  So  in  the 
fifty-fecond  Pfalm,  David  defcribes  a  wicked 
man,  as  being  foon  to  wither  away  and  dis¬ 
appear  ;  while  he  fhould  be  like  a  young ,  vi¬ 
gorous  olive-tree,  which  had  long  to  live  and 
to  flourifh.  The  beauty  of  the  olive-tree 
marked  out  in  other  paffages  of  Scripture, 
conlifted  in  the  fpread  of  its  branches,  not 
its  colour,  Hof.  xiv.  6. 

The  difappointment  then  of  Mr.  Sharp 
arofe,  not  from  the  mifreprefentation  of  the 
facred  writers,  but  merely  from  his  mifun- 
derftanding  them. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  Pfalmift  fays, 
“  I  fhall  be  anointed  with  green  oil,”  Pf. 
xcii.  10,  where  there  is  the  fame  word  in  the 
original,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  he  means  oil 
of  a  green  colour:  would  there  have  been 
any  great  advantage  in  that  ?  Or  can  any  paf- 
fage  be  produced  to  fhew  it  was  an  objedt  of 
delire  to  the  people  of  the  Eaft  ?  But  we 

are. 
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are,  1  believe,  to  underftand  the  word  as 
fignifying  precious ,  fragrant  oil,  fuch  as 
princes  in  times  of  profperity  were  anointed 
with  :  fragrant,  if  you  will,  as  a  field  which 
the  Lord  has  blefled,  a  flowery  field,  in  all  its 
verdure,  to  the  fmell  of  which  Ifaac  com¬ 
pared  the  fcent  of  the  perfumed  clothes  Ja¬ 
cob  had  on,  when  Ifaac  blefled  him,  Gen, 
xxvii.  27. 

:  It  appears  from  many  paflages,  that  when 
princes  were  victorious  rich  prefents  were 
wont  to  be  made  them  1 ;  and  from  the  hif- 
tory  of  Hezekiah  %  that  precious  ointments , 
or  oils  in  which  odoriferous  plants  or  other 
fubftances  had  been  put,  and  kept  there 
fome  time,  were  prefented  to  them,  preferved 
long  by  them  among  their  treafures  in  part, 
and  in  part,  we  may  believe,  made  ufe  of 
on  joyful  occafions  :  which  kind  of  oil  is, 
without  doubt,  what  the  Pfalmift  calls  green 
oil,  and  with  which  he  was  to  be  anointed, 
when  God  fhould  exalt  his  power,  and  make 
his  horn  like  that  of  an  unicorn. 

To  think  of  greennefs  of  colour  in  the  oil 
would  be  childifh ;  to  interpret  the  word  of 
oil  expreffed  from  green,  that  is  tafay,  from 
unripe  olives,  would  not  well  agree  with  the 
accounts  of  fome  modern  writers  on  medi¬ 
cal  preparations,  who  affirm  that  oil  cannot 
be  drawn  from  unripe  olives 0  5  to  under- 

ftand 

E  2  S art,  8.  10,  2  Chron.  32.  23.  s  It  39*  2. 

3  Voy.  L)i6t.  des  Drogues,  par  Lemery,*  Art.  Oinpha- 

Q\um. 
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ftand  the  word  as  fignifying  frefh-drawn 
oil  would  be  to  give  it  much  lefs  energy  than, 

I  apprehend,  was  intended  by  the  Pialmift ; 
to  explain  it  of  oil  made  extremely  odoriferous 
is,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  placing  it  in  the 
proper  point  of  light. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  moll,  if  not  all 
the  oil  that  was  made  ufe  of  for  anointing 
themfelves  for  pleafure,  was  more  or  lefs 
fragrant ;  it  would  elfe  have  hardly  anfwered 
the  purpofe,  which  was  the  ftifiing  thofe  dif- 
agreeable  fcents  the  heat  of  that  climate  often 
excited.  On  this  account  it  became  ex¬ 
tremely  neceflary  to  the  enjoyment  of  life; 
for  which  reafon  the  Prophet  Micah  4  threat¬ 
ened  Ifrael,  that  they  Jhould  tread  olives ,  but 
not  anoint  themfelves  with  oil .  We  are  ready 
to  imagine  no  other  important  ufe  of  oil  but 
for  eating,  but  they  found  life  would  be 
very  inelegant  without  anointing. 

Some  of  their  ointments  were  extremely 
precious  :  fuch  was  the  compofition  with 
which  the  head  of  our  Lord  was  anointed  h 
But  a  flight  infufion  of  feme  of  their  own 
country  flowers  was  fufficient  to  give  their 
hair  a  very  agreeable  feent.  So  Haffelquifl: 
tells  us  the  ^Egyptians  put  the  flowers  of  the 
tuberofe  into  fweet  oil,  and  by  this  means  give 

cium.  44  Ce  que  les  auteurs  appelient  Oleum  Omphacinumr 
44  feroit  une  huile  tiree  par  expreilion,  des  olives  vertes  ; 

44  mais  on  rf  en  pent  point  tirery  commeje  Pay  remarque 
44  dans  ma  pharrnacopee,”  4  Gh,  6.  j  5.  5  Matt. 

26,  7. 
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the  oil  a  moft  excellent  fmell,  fcarce  infe-* 
rior  to  oil  of  jeffamine 6 ;  and  in  another  place, 
that  he  found  jeffamine  growing  in  the  Holy 
Land 7,  befides  other  fragrant  plants* 

Observation  VIL 

The  defcription  that  Sir  J.  Chardin  gives 
us  in  his  MSS.  of  the  ftate  of  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  with  refpedl  to  the  cracking  of  the 
earth ,  before  the  autumnal  rains  fall,  is  fo 
lively  a  comment  on  Jei\  xiv.  4,  “  becaufe 
“  the  ground  is  chapt,  for  there  was  no  rain 
“  in  the  earth,  the  plough-men  were  a- 
“  fhamed,”  that  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  it 
here  as  a  diftindt  Obfervation. 

The  lands  of  the  Eafi,  he  fays,  in  a  note  on 
Pf.  cxliii.  6,  which  the  great  drynefs  there 
caufes  to  crack ,  are  the  ground  of  this  figure , 
which  is  certainly  extremely  beautiful ;  for  thefe 
dry  lands  have  chinks  too  deep  for  a  per  fan  to 
fee  to  the  bottom  of:  this  may  be  obferved  in  the 
Indies  more  than  any  where ,  a  little  before  the 
rains  fall,  and  wherever  the  lands  are  rich  and 
hard. 

The  Prophet’s  fpeaking  of  plough-men 
fhews  that  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  autumnal 
ftate  of  thofe  countries ;  and  if  the  cracks 
are  fo  deep  from  the  common  drynefs  of 
their  fummers,  what  mu  ft  they  be  when  the 
rains  are  withheld  beyond  the  ufual  time, 
which  is  the  cafe  Jeremiah  is  referring  to  ?] 

6  P.  267.  7  P.  134. 
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Observation  VIII. 

To  thofe  that  feel  fomething  of  an  incre¬ 
dulous  anxiety,  about  the  accounts  the  fa- 
cred  writers  have  given  us,  of  the  extent  of 
the  kingdom  and  of  the  fame  of  Ifrael  In  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon,  whereas  we 
find  few  or  no  traces  of  this  mighty  power 
in  prophane  hiftory ,  and  we  know  that  the 
Arabs  have  been  always  looked  upon  as  an 
untwneable  people,  1  would  recommend  the 
account  the  curious  editor  of  the  Ruins  of 
Palmyra  has  given  of  that  Rate. 

Let  them  confider  that  it  was  a  fmall  ter¬ 
ritory,  in  the  midft  of  a  defect,  and  yet  ex¬ 
tended  its  conquefts  over  many  rich  coun¬ 
tries  and  confiderable  dates ;  that  the  great 
kingdoms  of  the  Seieucidae  and  of  the  Pto¬ 
lemies  became  part  of  the  dominions  of  a 

M. 

fingle  city,  whofe  name  we  in  vain  look  for  in 
hiftory  1 ;  and  this  though  it  flourifhed  in  mo¬ 
dern  tunes ,  in  companion  of  the  age  of  Da¬ 
vid,  (none  of  the  dates  found  there  being 
earlier  than  Chrift,)  and  in  times  concern¬ 
ing  which  we  have  large  accounts* 

That  Palmyra  and  Balbec,  which  are  per¬ 
haps  the  two  moft  furprifing  remains  of  an¬ 
cient  magnificence  now  left,  fhould  be  fo 
neglefted  in  hiftory,  as  in  a  great  meafure  to 
be  left  to  tell  their  own  ftory,  appears  to 


*  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  p.  n. 
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this  Ingenious  writer  a  very  remarkable  fa £1, 
carrying  inRrudlion  with  it2'.  InRrudlion 
of  more  forts  than  one,  let  it  be  permitted 
me  to  fay  !  for  befides  thofe  moral  leiTons 
the  editor  of  thefe  Ruins  refers  to,  it  removes 
at  once  all  difficulties  derived  from  the  /Hence 
of  prophane  hiftory  concerning  the  kings 
and  affairs  of  Jerufalem,  a  city  which  flood 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palmyra  and  Bal- 
bec,  which  are  palled  over  in  as  great  or 
greater  fiience  :  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
confideration,  that  jerufalem  was  much  more 
ancient  than  they. 

Observation  IX. 

Palmyra,  though  fituated  between  the  two 
great  empires  of  Rome  and  Parthia,  was  an 
Independent  Rate  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  and 
by  its  advantageous  fituation,  in  the  midft 
of  a  great  defert,  not  only  preferved  its  in¬ 
dependence,  but  it  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Wood  h  the  firfl  care  of  thofe  two  mighty 
empires,  when  at  war,  to  engage  it  in  their 
Intereft. 

As  it  did  not  however  always  preferve  its 
independence,  being  conquered  by  Aurelian, 
and  fubjecled  to  the  Romans,  the  ruins  of 
■fome  of  their  works  ftill  continuing  there; 
ib  it  might  not  be  ahvays  a  feparate  Rate  in 
-the  ages  that  preceded  that  of  Pliny.  It 
however  muR  notwithftanding  have  been  an 

x  P.  i.  f  1  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  p,  5. 
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objedt  of  great  attention  at  all  times  :  and 
even  before  any  city  was  built  there ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  waters  %  which  indeed  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  occafion  of  creeling 
it.  So  William  the  Achbifliop  of  Tyre3 
mentions  it  as  a  great  defect  in  the  Chriftians. 
that  they  did  not  feize  upon  a  place  called 
Gerba,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  wa¬ 
tery  and  which  lay  in  the  way  of  Saladine, 
in  his  march  out  of  fEgypt  to  Damafcus ; 
v/hich  had  they  done,  he  fuppofes  Saiadine 
muft  have  returned  into  f£gypt,  and  have 
loft  his  whole  army  by  thirft.  Their  taking 
poffeflion  afterwards  of  the  waters  called 
Rafel  Raftt,  which  they  propofed  to  do,  but 
did  not,  he  fuppofed  too  would  have  obliged 
him  to  have  gone  farther  about  in  the  wil- 
dernefs,  and  would  have  been  attended  with 
great  lofs  to  him. 

Was  then  Palmyra  the  place  that  Pharaoh 
Necho  wanted  to  fecure4,  orHadadezer  king 
of  Zobah  5  ?  One  might  be  tempted  to  fancy 
fo  from  its  importance,  and  its  nearnefs  to 
the  Euphrates.  It  could  hardly  however  be 
an  object  of  Necho’s  attention,  becaufe  the 
place  he  went  againft  is  expreflly  called  by 
the  Jewifti  hiftorian  Carchemijhy  whereas  Pal¬ 
myra  was  known  to  the  Jews  by  the  name  of 
Tadmor  in  the  V/ildernefs,  and  is  fo  called 
by  this  very  hiftorian,  2  Citron,  viii.  4. 
Agreeably  to  this,  long  after  the  days  of 

*  P.  18.  3  Gefta  Dei,  &c.  p.  1027.  4  2  Cbron, 

35.  20.  5  2  Sam.  8.  3. 
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Necho,  Saladine,  who  reigned  over  the  fame 
country  of  iEgypt,  is  fpoken  of  as  having 
more  towns  than  one  on  the  Euphrates 6.  This 
however  fhews  how  fond  the  ^Egyptian 
princes  have  always  been  of  having  fome 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  river. 

It  is  much  more  probable,  that  this  might 
be  the  border  that  Hadadezer  fought  to  re¬ 
cover  out  of  the  hands  of  David ;  fmce  it  is 
in  a  manner  univerfally  allowed,  that  Solo¬ 
mon  his  fon  built  a  city  here,  which  place, 
as  he  was  a  pacific  prince,  it  is  moft  natu¬ 
ral  to  think  had  been  previoufly  fecured  by 
David ;  and  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that 
he  feized  upon  this  important  place,  which, 
though  of  fuch  confequence  to  his  caravans, 
had  been  neglefted  by  Hadadezer,  in  or¬ 
der  to  become  mailer  of  that  advantageous 
commerce  carried  on  through  it  from  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  which  the  ingenious  editor  of  the 
Ruins  of  Palmyra 7,  if  I  underftand  him 
right,  fuppofes  was  as  ancient  as  thefe  times. 
Such  a  fuppofition  explains,  I  think,  in  the 
eafieft  manner,  the  conteft  between  the  king 
of  Zobah  and  David  about  this  place,  which 
till  then,  it  fhould  feem,  had  laid  unoccu¬ 
pied,  and  had  been  only  ufed  for  a  watering- 
place. 

But  whether  we  are  to  underftand  it  of 
-  the  fprings  of  Palmyra,  or  of  any  other  place 
xiearer  the  Euphrates,  in  the  time  of  David 

6  Gefh.  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1029,  7  P.  18. 

at 
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at  fartheft,  Providence  fulfilled  the  predic¬ 
tion  to  Abraham,  that  to  his  feed  fould  he 
given  the  land  from  the  river  of  /Egypt  to  the 
Euphrates . 


Observation  X,  y. 

Dr.  Pococke  has  made  a  remark  upon  this 
river,  (the  Euphrates,)  which  may  pollibly 
ferve  to  explain  a  difficulty  relating  to  an¬ 
other,  of  which  we  read  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  Scriptures,  I  mean  the  Jordan. 

The  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  this  writer 
tells  us,  was  meafured  by  fome  Englifh  gen¬ 
tlemen  at  Beer,  and  found  to  be  fix  hundred 
and  thirty  yards  broad  h  but  the  river  only 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  yards  over ;  that 
they  thought  it  to  be  nine  or  ten  feet  deep 
in  the  middle ;  and  were  informed  that  it 
fometimes  rifes  twelve  feet  perpendicularly. 

He  obferved  that  it  had  an  inner  and  an  outer 
bank ;  but  fays,  it  rarely  overflows  the  inner 
bank ;  that  when  it  doth,  they  fow  water¬ 
melons,  and  other  fruits  of  that  kind,  as 

[  ■  This,  I  fuppofe,  was  the  breadth  from  one  of  the 
inner  banks  to  the  other  ;  for  Mr.  Drummond  tells  us  that 
the  Euphrates  at  Beer  has  cc  two  fets  of  banks,  one  for 
<c  fummer,  and  the  other  for  winter,  thefe  laft  being  full 

half  a  mile  wider  than  the  other.”  p.  205.  If  the 
width  of  one  of  the  outer  banks  from  the  other  is  half  a 
mile,  or  eight  hundred  and  eighty  yards  more  than  the 
common  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  it  muft  be  the  diftance 
from  one  of  the  inner  banks  to  the  other  that  thefe  gentle¬ 
men  meafured,  which  they  found  to  be  fix  hundred  and 
thirty  yards  only.] 

P  3  foon 
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foon  as  the  water  retires,  and  have  a  great 
produce  \ 

Might  not  the  overflowings  of  Jordan  be 
like  thofe  of  the  Euphrates,  not  annual,  but 
much  more  rare  ?  Maundrell  obferved  an 
inner  and  an  outer  bank  belonging  to  Jor¬ 
dan,  but  fays,  that  river  was  fo  far  from 
overflowing  when  he  was  there,  that  it  ran 
at  leaft  two  yards  below  the  brink  of  its  chan¬ 
nel.  T  he  circumftance  of  his  having  been 
there  the  thirtieth  of  March,  the  proper 
time  for  its  inundation,  i  Chron.  xii.  i  r, 
appears  a  little  to  have  difconcerted  him  ; 
however,  he  fuppofes  it  might  anciently  3  have 
overflowed  the  level  ftrand  up  to  the  firffc 
bank,  though  at  prefent  it  feems  to  have 
forgot  its  ancient  greatnefs,  either  by  having 
worn  its  channel  deeper  than  it  was  former¬ 
ly,  or  becaufe  its  waters  are  diverted  fome 
other  way.  Bu tpojjibly  the  whole  of  it  lies 
in  this,  that  it  doth  not,  like  the  Nile,  over¬ 
flow  annually,  as  authors  by  miftake  have 
fuppofed,  but,  like  the  Euphrates,  only  in 

V 

V'ol.  2.  p.164.  [3  It  appears  from  a  paffage 

ol'  Jofephus,  (de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  4.  cap.  7,)  that  the 
Jordan  was  fometimes  fwelled  in  the  fpring,  fo  as  to  be 
impalfable  in  places  where  people  were  wont  to  go  over 
in  his  time  ;  for  fpeaking  of  a  tranfaction  on  the  fourth  of 
the  month  Dyftrus,  wh:ch  anfwers  our  March ,  or,  as  fome 
reckon,  February ,  he  gives  an  account  of  great  number's 
or  people  who  perifhed  in  this  river,  into  which  they  were 
driven  by  their  enemies,  which,  by  the  circumftances,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  happened  in  a  few  days  after  what  was  done 
on  the  fourth  of  Dyftrus.J 
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ibme  particular  years  ;  but  when  it  doth,  that 
it  is  in  the  time  of  harveft.  It  is  unhappy 
that  no  virtuofo  hath  afcertained  the  fad: : 
may  the  writer  of  thefe  papers  venture  to  re¬ 
commend  the  examination  of  it  to  the  cu¬ 
rious  ? 

If  it  did  not  in  ancient  times  annually 
overflow  its  banks,  the  Majefty  of  God’s  di¬ 
viding  its  waters  in  the  days  of  Jofliua  was 
certainly  the  more  flxiking  to  the  Canaanites, 
who,  when  they  looked  upon  themfelves  as 
extraordinarily  defended  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  river,  which  happened  not  every  year, 
its  breadth  and  rapidity  being  both  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  increafed,  yet  found  the  river  in 
tnefe  circumflances  open  itfelf,  and  make  a 
way  on  the  dry  land  for  the  people  of  Je¬ 
hovah. 

Observation  XL  VI. 

Though  wood  is  very  fcarce  I11  Palaeftine, 
in  fome  well-watered  places  they  have  con¬ 
siderable  thickets  of  trees,  and  of  reeds. 

So  Dr.  Pococke  reprefents  Jordan  as  al- 
moft  hid  by  jhady  trees ,  between  the  lake 
Samochonites,  and  the  fea  of  Tiberias  ; 
which  trees,  he  fays,  are  chiefly  of  the  pla- 
tanus-ldnd,  and  grow  on  each  flde  of  it  h 
To  which  he  adds,  that  the  lake  itfelf,  when 
the  waters  are  fallen,  is  only  a  marfh  a.  And, 
in  another  place  3,  he  defcribes  the  fea  of  Ti¬ 
berias  as  having  reeds  growing  by  it  in  great 

1  Vol.  2.  p.  72.  a  P.  73.  *  P.  70. 
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numbers.  Sandys  had  long  before  given  a 
fimilar  account  of  thefe  places :  obiervmg 
that  Jordan  was  fhaded  with  poplars,  alders, 
tamarifks,  and  reeds  of  fundry  kinds ;  and 
that  the  lake  Samochonites,  then  called  Houle, 
was  in  the  hammer  for  the  moft  part  dry,  and 
overgrown  with  fhrubs  and  reeds  4. 

In  thefe  places,  both  authors  agree,  live 
many  wild  boars.  Dr.  Pococke  in  particu¬ 
lar  ooferved  very  large  herds  of  them  on  the 
other  fide  Jordan,  where  it  flows  out  of  the 
fea  of  Tiberias  ;  and  feveral  of  them  on  the 
fame  fide  (on  which  he  was)  lying  among 
trie  reeds  by  the  fea5.  The  wild  boars  of 
-other  countries  delight  in  the  like  mcift  ha¬ 
bitations  6. 

Thfe  fhady  marfhes  then,  it  fhould  feem, 
are  called  in  the  Scripture  woods ,  for  it  calls 
thefe  animals  the  wild  boars  of  the  wood, 
Pf.  Ixxx.  13. 

Might  not  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  in  which 
the  battle  was  fought  between  the  army  of 
Abfalom  and  the  fervants  of  David,  be  a 
wood  of  the  fame  kind  ?  If  it  was,  a  diffi¬ 
culty  that  feems  to  have  perplexed  commen¬ 
tators  may  be  removed  :  for  it  is  certain  that 
a  boggy  place  may  be  very  fatal  to  an  army, 
partly  by  fuffocating  thofe  that  in  the  hurry 
of  flight  inadvertently  venture  over  places 
incapable  of  fupporting  them ;  and  partly 

E  f  I0*  5  Vol.  2.  p.  70.  6  See  Keyfler 

concerning  the  wild  boars  of  Germany,  vol.  1.  p  \  v 

and  Le  Bruyn  concerning  thofe  of  Perfia,  vol.  4.  p.  45 1. 
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by  retarding  them,  fo  as  to  give  their  pro¬ 
filers  an  opportunity  of  coming  up  with 
them,  and  cutting  them  off.  A  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  people  than  of  thofe  that  fall  in  the 
heat  of  battle  may  thus  be  deftroyed. 

So  the  Archbifhop  of  Tyre  tells  us,  that 
fame  of  the  troops  of  one  of  the  Chriftian 
kings  of  jerufalem,  were  loft  in  the  marfhy 
places  of  a  valley  of  this  country ,  out  of  which 
that  prince  was  driving  a  great  number  of 
cattle,  owing  to  their  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  paffages  through  them  ;  and  this, 
though  he  was  fuccefsful  in  his  expedition, 
and  had  no  enemy  to  moleft  him  in  his  re¬ 
turn  \  They  were  indeed,  according  to  the 
Archbifhop,  but  few ;  but  in  what  numbers 
would  they  have  perifhed,  muft  we  think, 
had  they  been  forced  to  fly,  like  the  men  of 
Abfaiom,  before  a  victorious  army.  So  Jo- 
fephus  afcribes  the  death  of  Demetrius,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Syria,  to  his  horfe’s  plunging 
into  a  muddy  place,  which  could  not  eafily 
be  pafled  through,  where  being  intangled,  he 
was  flain  by  thofe  very  enemies  he  had  been 
purfuing,  who  feeing  the  accident,  turned 
back,  and  killed  him  with  their  darts 8.  On 
fuch  accounts  as  thefe,  the  ancient  warriors 
thought  fuch  retreats  as  marfhes  proper 
places  for  them  to  encamp  in,  efpecially  when 
their  enemies  furpafled  them  in  numbers  ;  fo 
Jofephus  reprefen ts  Jonathan  the  Maccabee, 
as  encamping  in  the  fens  of  Jordan,  and 
7  Gefca  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1003.  8  Antiq.  1.  13.  cap.  2. 
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after  being  forced  from  thence  by  Bacchides, 
as  returning  thither  again  9.  The  fecure  re¬ 
treat  two  young  Babylonian  jews  and  their 
comrades  found,  feems  to  have  been  of  the 
fame  kind— a  reedy  wood,  furroufided  by  the 
Euphrates io. 

No  commentator  however,  that  I  know 
of,  has  propofed  this  explanation  of  this 
piece  of  Davids  hiftory — his  caufing  the 
battle  to  be  in  the  wood,  and  of  the  wood’s 
deftroying  more  than  the  fight.  Inftead  of 
it,  feme  of  them  have  fuppofed  the  meaning 
of  the  laft  particular  was,  that  Abfalom’s 
foldiers  were  deftroyed  by  the  wild  heajls  of 
this  wood.  A  mod:  improbable  thought : 
as  we  cannot  believe  that  in  fuch  a  time  as 
that  of  king  David,  when  Ifrael  was  fo  nu¬ 
merous,  wild  beads  fliould  be  fo  numerous 
in  one  of  the  woods  of  that  country,  as  to 
occafion  fuch  a  deftruftion  ;  and  if  their 
numbers  were  ever  fo  large,  they  would 
doubtlefs  have  retired  upon  the  approach 
of  the  two  armies,  under  the  apprehenfion 
of  danger  to  themfelves  11 ,  rather  than  have 
flayed  to  devour  thofe  that  fled.  The  expe¬ 
ditions  of  the  Turks  againft  Faccardine,  the 
famous  Emir  that  made  fuch  a  noife  in  the 
beginning  of  the  lad  century,  were  chiefly 
in  the  woods  of  Mount  Lebanon,  according 
to  Monf.  la  Roque,  where,  that  author 
eifewhere  tells  us,  there  are  many  wild 

v  Ibid  cap.  i.  §.  3.  &  5.  10  Ibid.  iib.  18.  c.  9. 

11  See  Shaw,  p.  235. 
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beafts  x%  yet  not  one  word  of  either  Maro- 
nites  or  Turks  being  injured  by  them  occurs 
in  his  account13.  Yet  unnatural  as  this 
thought  is,  it  is,  we  are  told  14,  the  com¬ 
ment  of  feme  jewifh  writers,  of  the  Chaldee 
Paraphraft,  and  of  the  authors  of  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  verfions  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

Others  have  given  different  conjectures, 
which,  if  not  fo  improbable  as  that  I  have 
been  confxdering,  are  however,  I  think,  lefs 
natural  than  that  I  have  propofed. 

If  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  Lewis  the  Second  of  Hungary  loft  his 
life  in  a  bog,  fighting  in  his  own  kingdom, 
in  the  fixteenth  century ;  and  Decius,  the 
Roman  Emperor,  long  before  him,  perifhed 
with  his  army  in  a  fen,  according  to  Zo- 
ftimus. 

Observation  XIL  yjj 

Wild  beafts,  however ,  were  fome times 
found  in  thefe  countries,  and  ancient  war¬ 
riors  thought  it  no  fmall  part  of  their  glory 
to  deftroy  them. 

The  exploits  of  Richard  the  Firft  and  his 
warriors,  in  the  Holy-Land,  are  among  the 
moft  celebrated  of  thofe  times ;  yet  Biftiop 
Gibfon  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  Hugh 
Nevill  confidered  his  deftroying  a  lion  there 
by  an  arrow-fhot,  and  by  running  him 
through  with  his  fword,  as  the  nobleft  of 

14  Voy.  de  Syr.  tome  i.  p.  70.  13  Tome  2.  p.  206. 

3+  Vide  Poli  Syn.  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  8, 

his 
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his  exploits  :  for  he  tells  us,  that  his  feal 
expreffed  this  achievement,  and  the  manner 
of  it 1 ;  a  monk  alfo  of  that  time  thought  it 
a  fit  fubjedl  for  him,  it  feems,  to  celebrate, 
the  Bifhop  having  given  us  an  old  verfe 
made  on  the  fame  occafion  in  his  account. 
Albertus  Aquenfis  in  like  manner  celebrates 
a  German,  named  Wickerus,  for  an  aftion 
of  the  fame  fort  near  Joppa  h  a  faft  men¬ 
tioned  by  another  writer  in  that  colledlion 3. 

The  fame  fimplicity,  and  a  tafte  a  good 
deal  like  that  of  Nevill  and  the  people  of  his 
time,  without  doubt,  led  the  Prophet  to 
feledl  Benaiah’s  flaying  a  lion,  in  the  midft 
of  a  pit  in  a  time  of  fnow,  from  many  other 
exploits  of  the  Jewifh  worthy  he  could  have 
mentioned,  2  Sam.  xxiih  20  \ 

Observation  XIII. 

[. Mice ,  fmall  as  thofe  animals  are,  have 
been  Sometimes  extremely  troublefome,  and 
indeed  deftrudiive,  to  Palaeftine. 

t 

1  See  his  additions  to  Camden’s  Account  of  Eflex,  in 
his  Britannia,  p.  358.  2  Gefta  Dei  per  Francos, 

p.  314.  3'  P.  75.  [4  David  had  to  de¬ 

fend  his  flock  from  bears  as  well  as  lions,  1  Sam.  17.  34  : 
and,  as  Dr.  Shaw  gives  us  to  underhand,  thefe  rugged  ani¬ 
mals  are  not  peculiar  to  the  bleak  countries  of  the.  North, 
being  found  in  Barbary  ;  fo  Thevenot  informs  us,  that  they 
inhabit  the  wildernefs  adjoining  to  the  Holy-Land,  and  that 
he  himfelf  faw  one  near  the  Northern  extremities  of  the 
Red  Sea,  parti,  p.  163,  164.  How  much  nearer  the  in¬ 
habited  parts  of  Palaeftine  they  have  been  obferved  by  mo¬ 
dern  travellers,  I  cannot  fay.] 
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Commentators,  upon  occafion  of  what  Is 
faid,  i  Sam.  vi,  4,  5,  1  have  cited  abundance 
of  paflages,  relating  to  the  havock  made  by 
creatures  of  this  genus,  in  other  countries  ; 
but  they  are  filent  as  to  Judaea’s  fuffering  by 
them,  at  other  times  belides  that  mentioned 
in  the  prophetic  hiftory,  which  would,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  much  more  fatisfaftory,  or 
at  leaft  pleafmg. 

This  is  not  owing  to  its  being  a  kind  of 
fcourge  never  known  there,  excepting  in  that 
particular  cafe  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Samuel ;  but  to  a  want  of  extending  their 
enquiries  far  enough  :  for  we  find  an  account 
of  this  country’s  fuffering  by  this  kind  of 
animal,  in  the  hiftory  of  William  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Tyre,  a  little  before  his  time  —  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
Archbifhop’s  account  in  fhort  is  %  u  that  a 
kind  of  penitential  council  was  held  at  Na - 
ploufe ,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty,  where  five  and  twenty  ca¬ 
nons  were  framed,  for  the  correction  of  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chriftian 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  who  they  appre¬ 
hended  had  provoked  God  to  bring  upon 
them  the  calamities  of  earthquakes,  war,  and 
famine.  This  laft  the  Archbifhop  afcribes 

1  Bifhop  Patrick  in  particular.  *  Gefta  Dei, 

p.  823,  824. - Regnurn  Hierofoly mom m  multis  vexati- 

onibus  fatigaretur,  &  praeter  eas  quae  ab  hoftibus  infere- 
bantur  molefdas,  locuftarum  intemperie  &  edacibus  muri- 
bus,  jam  quad  quadriennio  continuo  fruges  ita  penitus  de¬ 
pendent,  ut  omne  firmamentum  panis  defeciffe  videretur. 

.  .  to 
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to  locufts  and  devouring  mice,  which  had  for 
four  years  together  lb  deftroyed  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  as  feemed  to  caufe  a  total  failure 
of  that  branch  of  their  food. 

The  ravages  of  locujls  in  Palaeftine  have 
been  frequently  taken  notice  of  by  authors ; 
but  here  mice  were  joined  with  them,  as 
making  havock  of  the  country.  What  fpe- 
cies  of  this  genus  of  animals  is  meant  by  the 
Archbifhop,  may  be  the  fubjebt  of  very  cu¬ 
rious  enquiry.  The  creature  meant  was,  it 
feems,  very  deftru&ive ;  but  the  jird,  the 
jerboa,  or  yerboa ,  and  the  daman  Ifrael,  are 
all  liippofed  by  Dr.  Shaw 3  to  be  harmlefs  ani¬ 
mals. 

Fulcherius  Carnotenfis  gives  us  to  under- 
ftand,  that  the  ufual  time  that  the  mice  in¬ 
jure  the  corn  is  at  it’s  firft  fprouting,  as  that 
of  the  loc lifts  is  after  it  is  in  the  ear 3. 

Observation  XIV. 

Some  of  the  venomous  animals  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  was  fuppofed,  might  be  charmed,  and 
their  noxious  effefts,  by  that  means,  pre¬ 
vented. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  taken  notice  of  this  opi¬ 
nion’s  remaining  in  the  Levant  I  ftiould 
not  therefore  have  mentioned  it  in  thefe  pa¬ 
pers,  had  not  Sir  John  Chardin  given  an  ac¬ 
count  in  his  MS.  of  another  circumftance, 

•  i 

3  P.  176,  177,  348.  4  Gefta  Dei,  p.  427. 
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which  Shaw  has  omitted,  and  which  he  fop- 
pofed  is  alluded  to  in  Pfalm  Ivin.  6. 

“  Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in  their 
“  mouth :  break  out  the  great  teeth  of  the 
“  young  lions,  O  Lord/'  are  the  words  of  the 
Pfalmift.  It  would  have  been  natural  to  fup- 
pofe  the  image  changed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  verfe,  and  that  the  whole  verfe  fpoke  of 
lions,  had  we  not  been  told  by  Chardin,  that 
thofe  that  know  how  to  tame  ferpents  by  their 
charms ,  are  wont  commonly  to  break  out  their 
teeth . 

It  appears,  by  Pool,  that  Hammond  had 
the  fame  fentiment :  this  account  may  ferve 
to  {Lengthen  this  opinion. 

There  is  a  marginal  addition  in  the  MS, 
relating  to  the  power  of  mufic  over  ferpents, 
and  fome  other  circumftances,  fo  extraordi¬ 
nary,  that  as  that  MS.  is  not  likely  ever  to 
be  publifhed,  I  would  fet  it  down  here,  and 
leave  it  to  my  readers  to  make  what  reflexions 
upon  it  they  pleafe.  It  appears ,  fays  the 
margin,  that  all  the  teeth  of  a  ferpent  are  not 
venomous,  becanfe  thofe  that  charm  them  will 
canfe  their  ferpents  to  bite  them  till  they  draw 
blood ,  and  yet  the  wound  will  not  fwell.  Adders 
will  fwell  at  the  found  of  a  flute ,  raiflng  them - 
felves  up  on  the  one  half  of  their  body,  turning 
the  other  part  about ,  and  beating  proper  time  ; 
being  wonderfully  delighted  with  the  muflc ,  and 
following  the  inflrument .  If  s  head ,  before  round 
and  long ,  like  am  eel ,  it  fpreads  out  broad  and 
flat ,  like  a  fan .  Adders  and  ferpents  twifi 

4  them - 

\ 
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themf elves  round  the  neck  and  naked  body  of  young 
children ,  belonging  to  thofe  that  charm  them . 
At  Surat,  an  Armenia n  feeing  one  of  them  mak¬ 
ing  an  adder  bite  his  flefh,  without  receiving  any 
injury,  faid,  I  can  do  that ;  and  caufing  himfelf 
to  be  wounded  in  the  hand ,  he  died  in  lefs  than 
two  hours . 

A  ferpent’s  poffefling  a  mufical  ear,  its 
keeping  time  in  its  motions  with  the  har¬ 
mony,  its  altering  the  fhape  of  its  head,  are 
circumftances  which,  if  true,  are  very  won¬ 
derful  \] 

^IaAs  Observation  XV. 

When  the  Grand  Signior  ordered  the  Ba- 
fhaw  of  Damafcus  to  make  the  Emir  Fao 
cardine  aprifoner,  whom  I  mentioned  under 
the  eleventh  Obfervation,  Faccardine  fhut 
himfelf  up  in  the  hollow  of  a  great  rock, 
with  a  fmall  number  of  his  officers,  where 
the  Bafhaw  befieged  him  fome  months,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  blowing  up  the  rock, 
when  the  Emir  furrendered  on  fome  condi¬ 
tions,  Nov.  12,  1634.  A  lively  comment, 

I  have  always  thought  this,  on  Samfon’s  re¬ 
tiring,  after  various  exploits  againft  the  Phi- 
liftines,  to  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam ;  and 
on  his  furrendering  himfelf  afterwards  into 
the  hands  of  the  men  of  Judah,  fent  by  the 
Philiftines  to  take  him. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  fuppofed  a  kind  of  de¬ 
fence,  which  Samfon  and  Faccardine  made 

*  See  however  Shaw’s  Travels,  p,  41 1„ 
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ufe  of,  merely  from  their  being  unable,  on 
the  account  of  a  fur  prize,  to  recover  feme 
place  of  greater  fafety ;  they  were  conficlered 
as  very  ftrong  places,  and  made  ufe  of  fre¬ 
quently  in  that  country  in  the  time  of  the 
Croifades,  by  thofe  Chriftians  that  went  from 
the  W eft,  and  were  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  fortifying  places  in  Eu¬ 
rope  in  that  age  \  One  of  thofe  places, 
which  the  hiftory  of  the  Croifades  mentions, 
was  in  the  territory  of  Sidon ;  but  in  the  days 
of  the  Prophets,  Edom  feems  to  have  been 
dijlingaijhed  from  the  other  Eaftern  nations 
by  this  fort  of  faftneffes,  Obad.  v.  3,  4. 

Jer.  xlix.  16. 

The  caves*  the  rocks,  the  high  places,  and 
the  dens,  which  we  read  of  1  Sam.  xiii.  6, 
and  Judged  vi.  2,  feem  to  have  been,  at  leaft 
fome  of  them,  places  of  much  lefs  ftrength, 
anfwerable  to  thofe  places  to  which  people 
retired  in  the  time  of  the  Croifades  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  fhelter,  but  out  of  which  they  were  foon 
forced 1 :  fafety  in  them  being  rather  to  be 
hoped  for  from  their  fecrecy  than  their 
ftrength. 

One  of  the  writers  in  the  Gefta  Dei  per 
Francos  fpeaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  re¬ 
gion  called  Traconitis,  as  ufually  living  in 
caves  3 ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  the 
Scriptures  any  where  dire&ly  refer  to  fuch. 
habitations,  at  leaft  I  prefame  that  is  not 

Vide  Gefta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  qia,  046,  062,  1026. 

P-  4°5>  /Si.  3  P.  895. 
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the  meaning  of  the  Edomites  making  their 
nefts  on  high,  which  the  Prophets  Obadiah 
and  Jeremiah  fpeak  of. 

Remarks  of  this  kind,  in  general,  have 
been  frequently  made,  I  am  very  fenfible ; 
all  that  I  pretend  to,  in  this  article,  is  the 
illuftrating  fome  paffages  a  little  more  par¬ 
ticularly  than  has  been  done  before  me. 

IX.  Observation  XVI. 

The  Archbiftiop  of  Tyre  tells  us,  that  the 
Chriftian  kings  of  Jerufalem  ufed  to  aflemble 
their  forces  at  a  fountain  between  Nazareth 
and  Sepphoris,  which  was  greatly  celebrated 
on  that  account.  This  being  looked  upon 
to  be  nearly  the  centre  of  their  kingdom, 
they  could  from  thence,  confequently,  march 
molt  commodioufly  to  any  place  where 
their  prefence  was  wanted  h  He  men¬ 
tions  alio  another  fountain  near  a  town 
called  Little  Gerinum,  which  he  fays  was 
the  ancient  Jezreel ;  near  this  Saladine  pitch¬ 
ed  his  camp,  for  the  benefit  of  its  waters  % 
while  Baldwin  king  of  Jerufalem  had,  as 
iifual,  affembled  his  army  at  the  nrft- men¬ 
tioned  place. 

This  folicitude  in  the  princes  of  thefe  ful- 
try  climates  to  pitch  near  fountains ;  this 
mention  that  is  made  of  one  by  Jezreel ; 
this  cuft cm  of  affembling  their  armies  in  the 
centre  of  their  kingdom  all  ferve  to  illuf- 

s  GeftaDei  &c,  p.  991, 1027, 1036, 1037.  A  P.  1037. 
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trate  the  i  Sam.  xxix.  i,  which  fpeaks  of 
the  encampment  of  Ifrael  at  a  fountain,  con- 
fiderably  diftant  from  the  proper  country  of 
the  Philiftines,  juft:  before  the  fatal  battle 
which  concluded  the  reign  of  Saul.  If  the 
Philiftines  had  extended  their  territories  at 
this  time  to  Mount  Carmel 3 ;  if  they  were 
wont  to  make  their  irruptions  into  the  land 
of  Ifrael  that  way,  in  that  age ;  or  if  Saul 
had  received  intelligence  of  fuch  a  defign  at 
this  time ;  thefe  circumftances,  or  any  of 
them,  would  farther  explain  the  propriety 
of  this  pitching  by  the  fountain  of  jezreel  : 
but  what  William  of  Tyre  fays  about  the 
managements  of  the  Chriftian  kings  of  Jeru- 
falem  of  his  days,  and  of  their  predeceffors, 
is  alone  a  more  clear  illuftration  of  this  paf- 
fage  than  commentators  have  furnifhed  us. 
with. 

And  perhaps  this  may  ferve  to  explain 
Pfalm  Ixviii.  26,  “  Blefs  ye  God  in  the 

“  congregations,  even  the  Lord,  from  the 
“  fountain  of  Ifrael. ”  The  exasft  word  of 
the  original  which  is  tranflated  congrega¬ 
tions,  occurs  no  where  elfe,  I  think,  in  the 
Scripture ;  but  a-  word  derived  from  the 
fame  root,  and  confequently  near  akin  to 
it,  means  the  affembly  of  Ifrael  gathered  to¬ 
gether  for  war,  judges  xx.  2,  Ch.  xxi.  8, 

1  Sam.  xvii.  47,  Gen.  xlix.  6.  Water  muft 
have  been  as  neceffary  for  thefe  ancient  ar- 

3  Vide  Relandi  Pal.  p.  77. 

Q^2  mies 
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miss  of  Ifrael,  as  for  the  lefs  numerous  ones 
of  the  Chriftian  kings  of  Jerufaiem ;  it  is 
natural  therefore  to  fuppofe  they  ufed  to  af- 
fembie  near  fome  plentiful  fountain,  and  as 
natural  to  fuppofe  they  generally  made  ufe 
of  one  and  the  fame  fountain,  as  that  the 
princes  of  the  crofs  fhould  j  whether  that 
between  Sepphoris  and  Nazareth,  or  that  by 
Jezreel,  or  any  other,  it  nothing  concerns 
us  here  to  determine.  That  place  mult  have 
been  well  known  in  thofe  days,  and  might, 
in  the  language  of  poetry,  be  as  well  called 
the  fountain  of  Ifrael,  as  be  marked  out -by 
its  particular  name,  Blefs  God  in  your  war¬ 
like  afemblies,  even  the  Lord,  from  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  Ilrael,  the  fated  place  oj  your  rendez¬ 
vous  •,  for  the  Lord  fall  blefs  you  in  your  con- 
filiations  there,  and  you  may  march  from  thence 
with  fongs  of  praife,  and  confde?it  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs  *. 

There  are  other  places  in  the  Gefta  Dei 
per  Francos  5,  and  other  places  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  6,  _  which  {peak  of  the  pitching  near 
fountains  ;  might  not  an  exadt  account  of 
the  fountains  of  this  country  ferve  to  fettle 
many  points  of  geography,  relating  to  the 
places  where  the  armies  of  the  Old  Telia- 
ment  times  encamped  ? 

*  See  2  Chrcn.  20.  2 r.  5  P.  9S2,  993,  1027. 

00  tne  army  of  Ifh-bofheth  fat  down  by  the  pool  of 
Gibeon,  2  Sam.  2.  12,  13. 

„  * 
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O  BSERVAT  I  O  N  XVII. 

As  a  plentiful  fountain  was  very  neceffary, 
in  that  country,  in  thole  places  in  which 
they  were  wont  to  rendezvous,  fo  the  want 
of  water  mult  have  been  very  terrible  in  any 
after-encampments,  in  their  purfuing  a  war, 
and  efpecially  when  they  had  to  ftay  any 
time  in  fuch  a  place. 

The  thought  then  of  Hezekiah,  who  pro- 
pofed  to  his  princes  the  flopping  of  all  foun¬ 
tains,  and  the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midjl 
of  the  land ,  when  Sennacherib  was  making 
his  approaches  to  Jerufalem,  was  on  this  ac¬ 
count  very  natural;  but  it  maybe  thought 
to  be  a  proof  of  the  great  fimplicity  of  anti¬ 
quity,  to  entertain  fuch  a  thought,  and  more' 
fo,  if  he  was  able  to  effect  his  fcherne.  How 
could  fountains  and  a  brook  be  fo  flopped  as 
totally  to  be  concealed  ?  How  eafy  was  it 
for  fuch  a  mighty  army  as  the  Affyrian  to 
fink  a  multitude  of  wells  ? 

But  odd  as  this  contrivance  may  feem,  it 
yyas  aftualiy  made  ufe  of  at  the  fame  place, 
many  centuries  after  Hezekiah’s  time,  and 
greatly  perplexed  an  European  army,  and  that 
too  afiembied  from  various  warlike  countries. 
For  William  of  Tyre,  defcribing  the  be- 
fieging  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Croifes  in  1099, 
tells  us,  that  its  inhabitants  having  had  ad¬ 
vice  of  their  coming,  flopped  up  the  mouths 
pf  their  fountains  and  cifterns  for  five  or  fix 
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miles  round  the  city,  that  being  overwhelmed 
with  thirft,  they  might  be  obliged  to  defift 
from  their  defign  of  befieging  it.  This  ma¬ 
nagement  of  theirs  occaftoned,  he  informs 
us,  infinite  trouble  afterward  to  the  Chriftian 
army ;  the  inhabitants  in  the  mean  time  not 
only  having  plenty  of  rain-water,  but  en¬ 
joying  the  benefit  of  the  fprings  too,  with¬ 
out  the  town,  their  waters  being  conveyed 
by  aqueducts  into  two  very  large  bafons 
within  it  \  Thefe  precautions  indeed  did 
not  hinder  the  Croifes  from  perfevering  in 
the  fiege  from  June  7  to  July  15,  and  fuc- 
ceeding  at  laft ;  but  he  fays,  the  army  was 
diftrefled  with  third  in  the  moft  terrible  man¬ 
ner,  notwithftanding  it  had  the  afliftance  of 
fome  of  the  Chriftian  inhabitants  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  and  Tekoa,  who  being  in  the  army, 
in  confiderable  numbers,  conducted  the  people 
to  fountains  at  four  or  five  miles  diftance. 
For  as  for  the  nearer  neighbourhood  of  Je- 
rufaiem,  it  was  a  very  dry  and  unwatered 
foil,  having  fcarce  any  brooks,  or  fountains, 
or  pits  of  frefh  water,  and  all  thofe  they  filled 
up  with  dull,  and  by  other  means,  as  much 
as  they  could ;  and  either  broke  down  the 
citterns  of  rain-water,  or  malicioutly  hid 
them,  that  they  might  be  of  no  advantage 
to  the  pilgrims.  And  as  for  thofe  diftant 
fountains  to  which  they  were  conducted, 
there  was  fuch  prefling,  and  hindering  one 
another  from  drawing,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 

-  *  Ge fta  Dei  &c,  p.  749. 
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pulty,  and  after  long  delays,  that  they  got 
a  little  muddy  water  in  their  leather-bottles, 
of  which  a  draught  could  not  be  purchafed 
but  at  an  extravagant  rate.  As  for  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  Siloam,  which  was  near,  fometimes 
It  had  no  water,  and  fometimes  when  it  had, 
it  was  not  agreeable  to  drink,  fo  that  it  did 
not  afford  a  fufficient  fupply  to  the  army  by 
any  means.  The  men  however  made  a  fhift, 
one  way  or  another,  to  fave  themfelves 
from  pefrifhing  by  third: ;  but  the  horfes, 
mules,  ailes,  flocks,  and  herds,  died  in  great 
numbers,  and  occafioned  a  dangerous  pefti- 
lential  corruption  of  the  air.  The  befieged 
in  the  mean  while,  by  their  frequent  Tallies, 
cut  oft  great  numbers  of  thofe  that  were  dif- 
perfed  about  in  fearch  of  provifions  and  fo¬ 
rage  \ 

What  the  Archbifhop  of  Tyre  has  faid, 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  country  about 
Jerufalem,  fhews  the  impradlicability  of  an 
army’s  fupplying  itfelf  with  water  by  finking 
pf  wells ;  fprings  in  the  earth  being  rare 
there,  and  the  foil  on  the  contrary  extremely 
dry.  It  fhews  alfo  how  eafily  fuch  wells  as 
have  a  fupply  of  water  may  be  concealed, 
which  are  what  the  term  tranflated  fountains 
in  the  2  Chron.  xxxii.  3,  4.  frequently 
means 3,  and  what  Hezekiah  mujt.  mean,  fince 
there  was  no  fountain  to  form  any  brook  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  Siloam,  as  St.  Jerome  ex- 

*  Gefta  Dei  &c,  p.  751,  752.  3  See  Gen.  xxiv. 
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prefsly  affirms,  in  his  Commentary  on  Je¬ 
remiah  xiv  +,  which  the  accounts  of  travel¬ 
lers  of  later  ages  have  confirmed. 

That  ftream  that  flowed  from  Siloam  is,  I 
prefume,  the  brook  that  Hezekiah  fpeaks  of, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Croifades  was  not, 
it  fhould  feem,  attempted  to  be  flopped  up. 
What  the  caufe  of  that  was  we  are  not  told, 
but  it  feems  the  waters  of  fome  fprings  with¬ 
out  the  city  were  conveyed  into  Jerusalem  at 
that  time  >  and  that  Solomon  in  his  reign 
had  attempted  to  do  the  like,  as  to  part  of 
the  water  of  the  fprings  of  Bethlehem,  and 
effedled  it 5 :  it  was  no  wonder  then  that  He¬ 
zekiah  fliould  think  of  introducing  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Siloam  in  like  manner  into  the  city, 
in  order  at  once  to  deprive  the  befiegers  of 
its  waters,  and  benefit  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rufalem  by  them.  Probably  it  was  done  in 
the  fame  manner  that  Solomon  brought  the 
waters  of  Bethlehem  thither,  that  is,  by  col- 
letting  the  water  of  the  fpring  or  fprings  into 
a  fubterraneous  refervoir,  and  from  thence, 
by  a  concealed  aquebudl,  conveying  them  into 
Jerufalem,  with  this  difference,  that  Solo¬ 
mon  took  only  part  of  the  Bethlehem  wa¬ 
ter,  leaving  the  reft  to  flow  into  thofe  cele¬ 
brated  pools  which  remain  to  this  day; 
whereas  Hezekiah  turned  all  the  water  of  Si- 

*r  Uno  quippe  fonte  Siloe^  Sc  hoc  non  perpetuo  utitur 
civitas,  Sc  ufque  in  praefenteixi  diem  iterilitas  pluviamrq, 
rion  folum  frugurn,  fed  Sc  bihendi  iiiopiam  facit.  5  Maun- 
drel],  p.  89,  90. 
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loam  into  the  city,  abfolutely  flopping  up 
the  outlet  into  the  pool,  and  filling  it  up 
with  earth,  that  no  trace  of  it  might  be  feen 
by  the  Affyrian.  Which  feems  indeed  to  be 
the  account  of  the  facred  writer,  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  30,  “  This  fame  Hezekiah  alfo  flopped 
w  the  upper  v/ater-courfe  of  Gihon,”  (which 
is  another  name  for  Siloam,)  “  and  brought 
“  it  fireight  down  to  the  well  fide  of  the 
-■  city  of  David. ”  Thus  our  tranflators  ex- 
prefs  it :  but  the  original  may  as  well  be 
rendered,  “  Hezekiah  flopped  the  upper  going 
“  out  of  the  waters  of  Gihon,  and  diredled 
“  them  underneath  to  the  weft  of  the  city 
of  David;”  and  fo  Pagninus  and  Arias 
Montanus  underftand  thepaffage — he  flopped 
up,  that  is,  the  outlet  of  the  waters  of  Gi¬ 
hon  into  the  open  air,  by  which  they  were 
wont  to  pafs  into  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and 

became  a  brook,  and  by  fome  fubterraneous 

•/ 

contrivance  directed  the  waters  to  the  weft 
fide  of  Jerufaiem. 

But  befides  thefe  methods  of  flopping  up 
wells,  and  breaking  down  cifterns,  the  fame 
writer  6  informs  us  of  another  way  the  Eaft- 
ern  people  have  fometimes  praftifed,  to  de¬ 
prive  their  enemies  of  the  ufe  of  their  waters; 
that  is,  the  throwing  into  them  fuch  filth  as 
rendered  them  not  drinkable.  This  was  done 
in  particular  by  the  people  at  a  place  called 
Bofferet.  Accident  alfo  has  fometimes,  after 
much  the  fame  manner,  made  them  unfit  for 

6  Gefca  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1031. 
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drinking  :  fo,  in  defcribing  the  expedition  of 
Baldwin  III.  againft  the  fame  town,  he  fays, 
that  his  army  underwent  very  great  thirft  at 
that  time ;  for  paifing  through  the  country 
of  Traconitis,  which  hath  no  fountains,  only 
cifterns  of  rain-water,  it  happened  that  at 
the  time  he  paffed  through  it,  thefe  cifterns 
were  rendered  ufelefs  by  means  of  the  lo- 
cufts,  which  had  a  little  before  fwarmed  to 
an  uncommon  degree,  and  dying,  had  oc- 
cafioned  fuch  putrefaction  in  their  waters, 
as  to  render  the  drinking  them  infupport- 
able 7.  It  is  not  impoffible  that  the  corrupt 
fpring  that  Solomon  alludes  to,  Prov.  xxv. 
26,  and  to  which  he  compares  a  righteous  man 
jlain  by  a  wicked  one,  whofe  promifed  ufeful- 
nefs  was  by  that  means  cut  off,  might  in¬ 
tend  a  receptacle  of  water  made  ufelefs  after 
this  manner  ;  though  it  mult  be  allowed  that 
the  corrupting  a  rill  of  water,  by  making  it 
muddy,  is  as  natural  an  interpretation. 

XI.  Observation  XVIII. 

Dr.  Shaw  mentions  a  beautiful  rill  in 
Barbary,  which  is  received  into  a  large  ba- 
fon,  called  Shrub  we  krub,  (drink  and  away,) 
there  being  great  danger  of  meeting  there 
with  rogues  and  affaffins  *.  If  fuch  places 
are  proper  for  the  lurking  of  murderers  in 
times  of  peace,  they  mult  be  proper  for  the 
am’oulh  in  times  of  war ;  a  circum- 

7  Gefta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  895.  1  P,  20. 
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ftance  that  Deborah  takes  notice  of  in  her 

K*  s  ¥»  «, 

fong,  judges  v.  11. 

But  the  writer  that  is  placed  firft  in  that 
collection  which  is  intituled  Gefta  Dei  per 
Francos,  gives  a  more  perfedt  comment  ftill 
on  that  pallage :  for,  fpeaking  of  the  want 
of  water  that  the  Croifade  army  fo  feverely 
felt,  at  the  fiege  of  jerufalem,  he  complains, 
that  befides  their  being  forced  to  ufe  water 
that  flunk,  and  barley-bread,  their  people 
were  in  continual  danger  from  the  Saracens, 
who  lying  hid  near  all  the  fountains ,  and 
places  of  water,  every  where  deftroyed  num¬ 
bers  of  them,  and  carried  off  their  cattle  \ 

To  which  may  be  added  a  ftory  from  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Tyre,  relating  to  Godfrey  duke  of 
Lorrain,  afterwards  king  of  jerufalem,  who 
flopping  fhort  of  Antioch  five  or  fix  miles, 

(to  which  place  he  was  returning,)  in  order 
to  take  fome  refrefhment  in  a  pleafant  grafiy 
place  near  a  fountain ,  was  fudenly  fet  upon, 
it  feems,  by  a  number  of  horfemen  of  the 
enemy,  who  ruihed  out  of  a  reedy  fenny 
place  near  them,  and  fet  upon  the  duke  and 
his  people  3. 

Observation  XIX.  XII. 

But  though  Hezekiah  flopped  up  the 
wells  of  water,  &c,  Sennacherib  however 
boafted  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  wanting 
water ,  or  of  being  reduced  to  get  it  with 

2  P.  27.  3  P.  734?  735 • 
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hazard  or  difficulty  from  fmall  fountains  at  a 
diftance ;  which  boaft  was  perhaps  occafioned 
by  an  account  he  had  heard,  of  the  precau¬ 
tions  taken  by  Hezekiah  :  “  I  have  digged 
and  drank  Jlrange  waters,  and  with  the 
“  foie  of  my  feet  have  I  dried  up  all  the  rivers 
“  of  befieged”  (or  fenced)  “  places/'  (or  of 
/Egypt,  as  others  tfnderftand  it,)  2  Kings 
xix.  24. 

The  curious  Vitringa  admires  1  the  expla¬ 
nation  Grotius  has  given,  of  that  watering 
with  the  foot  by  which  /Egypt  was  diftin- 
guifhed  from  Judaea1,  derived  from  an  ob~ 
fervation  made  on  Philo,  who  lived  in 
/Egypt,  Philo  having  defcribed  a  machine 
ufed  by  the  peafants  of  that  country  for  wa¬ 
tering,  as  wrought  by  the  feet ;  which  fort 
of  watering  Dr.  Shaw  has  fince  underftood 
of  the  gardener’s  putting  a  flop  to  the  far¬ 
ther  flowing  of  the  water  in  the  rill,  in  which 
thofe  things  were  planted  that  wanted  wa¬ 
tering,  by  turning  the  earth  againft  it  with  his 
foot  \  Great  refpeft  is  due  to  fo  candid  and  in¬ 
genious  a  traveller  as  Dr.  Shaw ;  I  muft  how¬ 
ever  own,  that  I  apprehend  the  meaning  of 
Mofes  is  more  truely  reprefented  by  Grotius 
than  the  Doftor.  For  Mofes  lee  ms  to  intend 
to  reprefen t  the  great  labour  of  this  way  of 
watering  by  the  foot,  which  the  working  that 
inftrument  really  was,  on  which  account  it 
feems  to  be  laid  afide  in  /Egypt  fince  the 
time  of  Philo,  and  eafier  methods  of  railing 
3  In  Com.  in  jefaiam.  2Deut,  n.  10.  3  P.408. 
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the  water  made  ufe  of ;  whereas  the  turning 
the  earth  with  the  foot,  which  Dr.  Shaw 
fpeaks  of,  is  the  leaft  part  of  the  labour  of 
watering.  If  it  fhould  be  remarked,  that 
this  machine  was  not  older  than  Archimedes, 
which  has  been  fuppofed,  I  would  by  way 
of  reply  obferve,  that  the  more  ancient 
/Egyptian  machines  might  be  equally 
wrought  with  the  foot,  and  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  more  laborious  ftill,  as  otherwife  tire 
invention  of  Archimedes  would  not  have 
brought  them  into  difufe. 

But  though  I  think  the  interpretation  of 
Dent.  xi.  io.  by  Grotius  is  preferable  to  that 
of  Dr.  Shaw,  I  readily  admit  that  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  thought  may  be  very  naturally  applied 
to  thefe  words  of  Sennacherib,  (to  which 
however  the  Doftor  has  not  applied  it;)  for 
he  feems  to  boaft,  that  he  could  as  eajily  turn 
the  water  of  great  rivers,  and  caufe  their  old 
channels  to  become  dry,  as  a  gardener  flops 
the  water  from  flowing  any  longer  in  a  rill  by 
the  foie  of  his  foot. 

And  as  the  gardener  flops  up  one  rill,  and 
opens  another  with  his  mattock  4,  to  let  in 
the  water ;  fo,  fays  Sennacherib,  1  have  digged 
and  drank  Jlrange  waters,  waters,  that  is, 
that  did  not  heretofore  flow  in  the  places  I 
have  made  them  flow  in.  This  is  the  eafieft 
interpretation  that  can,  I  believe,  be  given 
to  the  word  f  range,  made  ufe  of  by  this  Af- 
fyrian  prince,  and  makes  the  whole  verfe  a 
4  See  Shaw  in  the  I  aft  cited  place. 
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reference  to  the  E after n  way  of  watering :  J 
have  digged  channels ,  and  drank ,  and  caufed  my 
army  to  drink  out  of  new-made  rivers ,  into 
which  I  have  conducted  the  waters  that  ufed  to 
fow  elfewhere,  and  have  laid  thofe  old  channels 
dry  with  the  foie  of  my  foot,  with  as  much 
eafe  as  a  gardener  digs  channels  in  his  garden , 
and  direct  mg  the  waters  of  a  after  n  into  a  new 
rtll \  with  his  foot  flops  up  that  in  which  it  be¬ 


fore  ran . 

In  confirmation  of  all  which,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  this  way  of  watering  by 
rills  is  in  nfe  in  thofe  countries  from  whence 
Sennacherib  came  5  ;  continued  down  from 
ancient  times  there,  without  doubt,  as  it  is 
in  iEgypt. 

The  underftanding  thofe  words  of  the 
Pfalmift,  Pf.  Ixv.  9,  “  Thou  vifiteft  the 


“  earth  and  watered:  it,  thou  greatly  en- 
“  richeft  it  with  the  river  of  God  ft  of  the 
watering  it  as  by  a  rill  of  water,  makes  an 
eafy  and  beautiful  fenfe ;  the  rain  being  to 
the  earth  in  general  the  fame  thing  from 
God,  that  a  watering-rill,  or  little  river,  is 
to  a  garden  from  man. 


XIII.  Observation  XX. 

As  the  people  of  thefe  countries  endea¬ 
voured  to  diftrefs  thofe  that  came  to  befiege 
them,  by  concealing  their  waters,  fo  thofe 
on  the  other  hand  frequently  cut  down  the 

5  Thevenot,  part  2.  p.  50,  51. 
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mojl  valuable  trees  of  their  enemies.  This 
Mofes  forbad  to  be  done  in  Canaan ;  but  the 
Moabites  were  punifhed  after  this  manner, 
according  to  2  Kings  iii.  19,  25. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Holy-Land,  we  are 
told,  ftill  make  war  after  this  manner  on 
each  other,  burning  the  com,  cutting  down 
the  olive-trees ,  carrying  off  the  fheep,  and 
doing  one  another  all  poffible  damage ;  ex¬ 
cepting  that  thefe  Arabian  villagers  never 
touch  one  another’s  lives  h  The  Turks  in 
like  manner  are  wont  to  cut  down  the  mul¬ 
berry-trees  of  the  Maronites,  which  are  of 
great  importance  to  them  for  feeding  their 
filk-worms,  (filk  being  one  of  the  greateft 
articles  their  country  affords,)  when  they 
would  diftrefs  thofe  poor  Chriftians :  fo  Dr. 
Pococke  tells  us,  he  himfelf,  when  he  vi- 
fited  Mount  Lebanon,  faw  a  great  number 
of  their  young  mulberry-trees,  which  had 
been  cut  down  by  a  Pallia,  who  had  fome 
demands  upon  them  which  they  could  not 
anfwer  \ 

Observation  XXL  XIV. 

But  befides  fortified  towns  and  cities,  we 
find  that  in  the  time  of  the  Croifades  they 
were  wont  to  have  towers ,  for  the  people  of 
open  towns  to  fly  to  in  time  of  danger. 

See  Egmont  and  Heyman,  vol.  i.  p.  303,  and 
p.  329.  Haffelquift,  p.  143,  144,  *  Vol,  2.  p.  97. 

Thus 
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Thus  in  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II,  when 
the  ftrength  of  the  kingdom  was  collected 
together  to  the  fiege  of  Tyre,  the  people  of 
Afcalon  fuddenly  invaded  the  country  about 
Jerufalem,  William  of  Tyre  telleth  us,  and 
put  to  the  fword  the  greateft  part  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  town  called  Mahomeria,  five 
or  fix  miles  from  Jerufalem  but  the  old 
men,  the  women,  and  the  children,  by  be¬ 
taking  themfeives  to  a  tower,  efcapedh 
Towers  of  this  fort  feern  to  have  been 
ufed  very  anciently.  Judges  ix.  51.  gives  us 
a  ftory  exadtly  like  the  Archbifhop’s ;  and  the 
mention  of  them  in  the  Old  Teftament 
hiftory  fhews  the  dangeroufnefs  of  thole 
times  X 

*  Geha  Dei  &c,  p.  840.  [*  Sir  John  Chardin* 

in  his  MS,  cannot  admit  that  it  was  only  a  piece  of  a  mill- 
hone  that  was  thrown  on  the  head  of  Abimelech,  and  oc- 
cafioned  his  death  :  he  fuppofes  it  was  one  of  the  two 
mijl-ftones,  which  was  thrown  down  whole  and  entire  by 
the  woman.  This  arofedoubtlefs  from  his  obferving  the  fmalU 
nefs  of  the  hones  ufed  in  their  hand-mills ;  and  that  it  w^as 
not  fo  natural  to  fuppofe  the  pieces  of  a  broken  mill-hone 
fhould  be  at  hand  on  this  occafion  as  a  whole  one.  The 
error  of  our  tranflation,  if  it  be  one,  is  not  fo  evident  to  me 
as  to  this  writer  :  I  cannot,  however,  but  obferve  here, 
that  Sir  John’s  way  of  rendering  the  words  feemeth  to  be 
very  much  favoured  by  Job  41.  24,  “  His  heart  is  as  firm 
as  a  Jlone ,  yea,  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether  mill- 
hone.”  They  might  very  well  think  it  right  to  place 
the  hardeh  mill-hone  below  ;  but  is  a  piece  harder  than  a 
hone  that  is  whole  ?  A  mill  is  compofed  of  two  pieces:  of 
hone ;  and  I  fhould  think  it  is  fufficiently  plain  that  tire 
words  there  are  to  be  underhood  of  the  iovjer  piece,  not  of 
a  fragment  of  that  lower  piece.] 


\ 
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There  were  anciently  towers  alfo  in  their 
vineyards.  If.  v.  2,  and  Matt.  xxi.  33,  are 
proofs  of  it ;  and  it  fhould  feem  in  their 
gardens.  Cant.  vii.  4.  They  have  alfo  re¬ 
tained  tbefe  towers  in  the  Eaft.  So  Marcus 
Sanutus  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Ptolemais  beat  down  the  towers  of  their  gar¬ 
dens  to  the  ground,  and  removed  the  (tones 
of  them,  together  with  thofe  of  their  bury¬ 
ing- place,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Tartars 
in  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fixty3. 
Sandys  alfo  (peaks  of  numbers  of  them  in 
the  country  between  Jerufalem  and  Bethle¬ 
hem  4 ;  and  Maundrell  mentions  the  fame 
fort  of  edifices,  in  his  more  modern  account 
of  the  gardens  of  Damafcus  5 ;  which  con¬ 
firms  the  account  William  of  Tyre  gives  us 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Levant  in  the  twelfth 
century  6. 

To  a  tower  of  this  laft  kind,  it  is  to  be 
imagined,  our  Lord  refers  in  Luke  xiv.  28  : 
for  I  can  hardly  think  *  with  forne  commen¬ 
tators,  that  he  is  (peaking  of  the  (light  and 
unexpenfive  buildings  in  a  vineyard,  which 
indeed  are  fometimes  fo  (light  as  to  conlift 
only  of  four  poles  with  a  floor  on  the  top  of 
them,  to  which  they  afcend  by  a  ladder  7 ; 
but  rather  of  thofe  elegant  turrets  erefted  in 

3  Gefca  Dei  per  Francos,  tom.  2.  p.  221.  4  P.  137. 

5  P.  122.  6  Erant  prseterea  intra  ipfa  pomeriorurn  lep- 

ta,  domus  eminent  es  b5  ex  cel  fa ,  quas  viris  pugnaturis  com- 
munierant,  &c.  Gefta  Dei  &c,  p  911.  7  See  Po- 

cocke,  vol.  2.  p.  137. 
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gardens,  where  the  Eaftern  people  of  for¬ 
tune  fpend  fome  confiderable  part  of  their 
time. 

Thefe  towers  are  not  defigned  for  ftrength, 
but  pomp,  and  perhaps  convenience  and 
pl-eafure.  Nor  do  thofe  other  towers ,  de¬ 
figned  for  fafety  in  times  of  danger,  feem  to 
have  been  very  ftrong,  but  rather  intended 
for  a  Jhort  defence  in  thofe  unquiet  times, 
when  enemies  were  wont  to  make  fudden  ir¬ 
ruptions  into  that  country,  and  as  fuddenly 
retreat :  for  when  Saladine  could  not  force 
the  city  of  Berytus,  but  thought  fit  to  draw 
off,  he  neverthelefs  could,  and  did,  demo- 
lifh  all  the  towers  of  the  adjacent  villages 8. 
So  Baldwin  II,  of  Jerufalem  ®,  returning 
victorious  from  fighting  with  the  king  of 
Damafcus,  forced  a  tower  in  his  way  home, 
in  which  were  ninety-fix  of  his  enemies ;  and 
undermined  another,  in  which  were  twenty, 
.who  were  obliged  to  give  it  up  without  cny 
farther  difficulty,  upon  which  he  entirely  de- 
molifbed  it 10.  Gideon  in  like  manner  teems 
without  much  difficulty  to  have  demolifhed 
the  tower  of  Penuel,  Judges  viii.  9,  17. 

,s  Gefta  Dei  See,  p.  1030.  9  P.  844.  IQ  Wil¬ 

liam  of  Tyre  mentions  another  tower  in  the  neighl  our- 
hood  of  Aleppo,  built  of  unburnt  brick,  but  fled  to  tor 
refuge,  which  being  imder mined ,  fell  upon  the  prince  that 
was  endeavouring  to  take  it,  and  well-nigh  cru filed  him  to 
.death.  Geha  Dei,  p.  853. 
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Observation  XXII. 


XV. 


William  of  Tyre  defcribes  a  country  not 
far  from  the  Euphrates,  as  inhabited  by  Sy¬ 
rian  and  Armenian  Chriftians,  who  fed  great 
flocks  and  herds  there,  but  were  in  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  Turks,  who  though  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  yet  living  in  ftrong  places  among  them, 
kept  them  under,  and  received  tribute  from 
thefe  poor  peafants  who  inhabited  the  vil¬ 
lages,  and  employed  themfelves  in  country 
bufmefs  \ 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  may  not  give 
us  a  truer  view,  of  the  defign  of  thofe  towers 
that  Uzziah  built  in  the  wildernefs,  men¬ 
tioned  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10,  than  commenta¬ 
tors  have  done  4,  who  have  fuppofed  they 
were  conveniences  made  for  flickering  the 
fhepherds  from  bad  weather,  or  to  defend 
them  from  the  incurfions  of  enemies ;  for 
they  might  rather  be  defigned  to  keep  the 
nations  that  paftured  there  in  awe — to  pre¬ 
vent  their  difputing  with  his  fervants  about 
wells 3,  and  alfo  to  induce  them  quietly  to 
pay  that  tribute  to  which  the  fevcnth  and 
eighth  verfes  feem  to  refer. 

Observation  XXIII. 

[People  too  retired  to  the  mountains  an¬ 
ciently  when  defeated  in  war  :  they  do  fo  ftill. 

1  P.  950.  z  See  Patrick  upon  the  place.  3  See 
Gen.  2i.  25,  and  ch.  26.  20,  21. 
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Dr.  Shaw  indeed  feems  to  fuppofe,  that 
there  was  no  greater  fafety  in  the  kills  than 
in  the  plains  of  this  country  :  that  there  were 
few  or  no  places  of  difficult  accefs ;  and  that 
both  oj  them  laid  equally  expofed  to  the  inful ts 
and  outrages  of  an  enemy,  page  340.  But  in 
this  point  this  ingenious  writer  feems  to  he 
miftaken  :  fince,  as  we  find  that  thole  that 
remained  of  the  armies  of  the  kings  of  So¬ 
dom  and  Gomorrah  fled  to  the  mountains,  in 
the  days  of  Abraham,  Gen,  xiv.  10 ;  fo 
d’Arvieux  tells  us,  that  the  rebel  peafants  of 
the  Holy-Land,  who  were  defeated  while  he 
was  in  that  country  by  the  Arabs,  in  the 
plain  of  Gonin,  fed  towards  the  mountains, 
whither  the  Arabs  could  not  purfue  them  at  that 
time  \ 

So  in  like  manner,  the  Archbifhop  of 
Tyre  tells  us,  that  Baldwin  IV,  one  of  the 
Croifade  Kings  of  jerufalem,  ravaging  a 
place  called  the  Valley  of  Bacar,  a  country 
remarkably  fruitful,  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
mountains ,  whither  our  troops  could  not  eaflly 
follow  them  \ 

This  flying  to  hills  and  mountains  for 
fafety,  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Scripture.] 

XVI.  Observation  XXIV. 

In  the  Croifade  wars,  their  encampments 

feem  often  to  have  been  much  lefs  ftron^ 

/ 

1  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  78,  jq.  1  Ad  quos  non  erat 
facile  iter  noitris  pervium.  Gefta  Dei,  p.  100?. 
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than  in  modem  times,  and  we  may  believe 
that  of  Saul,  when  he  purfued  after  David, 
was  frill  lefs  guarded. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  then,  that  the 
Hebrew  word  Magnagal  fignifies  a  ditch  and 
bank  thrown  up,  i  Sam.  xxvi.  5,  as  one 
would  fuppofe  our  tranflators  apprehended, 
from  their  ufmg  the  word  trench ;  for  it  ap¬ 
pears  Dorn  the  ftory  that  they  took  no  pre¬ 
cautions  againft  David.  Nor  doth  it  feem 
to  mean  a  ring  cf  carriages ,  as  it  is  fuppofed 
in  the  margin,  and  as  Buxtorf  interprets  the 
word  *,  for  mo  ft  probably  the  palling  of 
carriages  was  impracticable  in  that  moun¬ 
tainous  country.  It  feems  limply  then  to 
mean  the  round  thefe  troops  formed,  in  the 
midft  of  which,  as  in  the  place  of  honour, 
Saul  flept. 

The  view  D’Arvieux  gives  us  of  a  modern 
Arab  camp  agrees  perfectly  well  with  this 
account  of  Saul,  only  fuppoling,  that  for 
the  fake  of  expedition  they  carried  no  tents 
with  them  ;  for  he  tells  us,  an  Arab  camp  is 
always  round  when  the  difpolition  of  the 
ground  will  permit,  the  prince  being  in  the 
middle ,  and  the  Arabs  about  him,  but  fo  as 
to  leave  a  refpeetful  diftance  between  them  \ 
Add  to  this,  that  their  lances  are  fixed  near 
them  in  the  ground  all  the  day  long,  ready 
for  action  h 

1  Vide  Buxtorfii  Epit.  Rad,  Heb» 
fVL  p.  17 3,  174.  3  P.  169^ 
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\ 

When  David  is  reprefented  as  fometimes 
fecreting  himfelf  in  the  night,  when  he  was 
with  his  armies,  inftead  of  lodging  with  the 
people,  2  Sam.  xvii.  8,  9,  it  is  to  be  flip- 
pofed  to  refer  to  his  not  lodging  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  camp,  which  was  the  proper  place 
for  a  king,  the  better,  to  avoid  any  furprize 
from  enemies. 

XVII.  Observation  XXV. 

The  2  Sam.  xi.  1.  feems  to  fuppofe,  there 
was  one  particular  time  of  the  year  to  which 
the  operations  of  war  were  limited.  This 
however  was  not  obferved  in  that  country  in 
the  time  of  the  Croifades,  as  we  may  affured- 
ly  colledt  from  the  writers  of  thofe  times,  and 
as  may  be  learnt  from  the  following  table  : 
for  there  being  110  index  to  the  Gefta  Dei  per 
Francos,  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  mark 
down  the  times  when  fuch  and  fuch  military 
exploits  were  performed,  that  William  of 
Tyre  and  the  other  Croifade  writers  have  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned,  fo  far  as  I  have  ob¬ 
ferved  them ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  the 
princes  of  the  Eaft  and  of  the  Weft  in  thofe 
wars  confined  themfelves  to  no  particular 
time. 

We  meet  however  with  traces  of  thefe  li¬ 
mitations  elfewhere :  fo  Sir  John  Chardin, 
{peaking  of  the  Bailia  of  Bafra,  who  en¬ 
deavoured  in  his  time  to  erecl  himfelf  into 

an 
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an  independent  fovereign,  tells  us  *,  that 
(C  perceiving  in  the  fpring,  that  the  Turkifh 
“  armies  were  prepared  to  thunder  upon 
Cf  him  the  next  September  or  O Bober,  (for 
cc  the  heat  of  thofe  climates  will  not  permit 
cc  them  to  take  the  field  fooner,)  he  lent 
“  before-hand  to  offer  his  territory  to  the 
“  king  of  Perfia.”  2  The  contrary  however 
obtained  in  the  Croifade  wars,  of  which  the 
proofs  follow. 


The  TABLE. 

January. 

All  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
falem  affembled  together  in  this  month,  and 
a  long  and  fevere  fight  enfued  between  Bald¬ 
win  II.  and  the  king  of  Damalcus,  near  the 
1  aft- mentioned  city,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  it,  Gefta  Dei,  p,  843,  844. 

Affembled  again,  and  began  the  liege  of 
Afcalon,  p.  923. 

All  the  forces  of  this  kingdom  of  Jem- 
falem,  as  well  horfe  as  foot,  affembled  again 

1  [In  his  MS,  which  I  have  frequently  cited,  he  fup- 
pofes  April  was  the  time  kings  were  wont  to  go  out  to 
war.  His  words  (in  a  note  on  2  Sam.  xi.  1,)  are,  44  Roys 
44  h  armees  ne  for'cent  que  quand  y  a  de  l’herbe  a  la  cam- 
44  pagne  pour  les  belies,  &  qufon  peut  camper,  c.  en 
44  Avril.J>  That  is,  Kinvs  and  armies  do  not  march  but 
when  there  is  grajs ,  and  when  they  can  encamp ,  which  time 
is  Abril.  Different  countries  may  find  different  feafons, 
moft  convenient  for  marching;  but  it  feerns  religious  ani- 
mofity  made  them  do  what  national  complaints  would  not.] 
z  Cpron,  of  Solyman  III.  p.  146, 

R  4  in 
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in  the  time  of  king  Amalric,  and  fet  out  on 
the  thirtieth  for  ./Egypt,  p,  963. 

February. 

Baldwin  I.  having.affembled  all  his  troops, 
began  the  fiege  of  Berytus  in  this  month,  and 
continued  it  to  the  fwenty-feventh  of  April, 
when  he  took  it,  p.  803,  804. 

Siege  of  Tyre  began  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerufalem,  February  the  fifteenth,  p.  830, 

which  held  till  July,  when  Tyre  was  fur- 
rendered,  p.  439. 

March. 

Turks  fet  out  for  the  country  about  Jor¬ 
dan  in  March,  which  they  harrafled  for  three 
months,  p.  372. 

Rapfanea  befieged  eighteen  days  together, 
by  the  Count  of  Tripoli  and  Baldwin  II  of 
Jerufalem,  and  taken  the  laft  day  of  this 
month,  p.  845. 

April. 

Tne  united  forces  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Jerufalem  and  Damafcus  came  before  Paneas 
the  fir  ft  of  May,  having  been  affembled  to 
oppofe  the  i  urkifh  prince  of  Aleppo,  who 
entering  the  kingdom  of  Damafcus,  came  as 
icif  as  a  place  called  Rafaline,  and  continued 
fome  time  with  his  army  there,  till,  finding 
tne  foices  or  thefetwo  kingdoms  were  united 
together  againft  him,  he  drew  off;  after 
which,  they  fat  down  before  Paneas  :  the 
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movements  confequently  that  preceded  the 
liege  of  Paneas  mu  ft  have  been  in  April, 
p.876, 877. 

May. 


Fight  between  Baldwin  I.  and  a  great  iE- 
gyptian  army,  not  far  from  Afcalon,  in  the 
middle  of  May,  p.  413.  v  Another  fight  be¬ 
tween  an  Egyptian  army  and  the  Patriarch 
of  jerufaiem,  near  Afcalon,  in  this  month, 
p.  432. 

In  confequence  of  a  general  meeting  at 
Acco,  all  the  troops  of  the  kingdom  of  Je¬ 
rufaiem  were  affembled  at  Tiberias,  the 
twenty-fifth  of  May,  from  whence  they 
marched  againft  Damafcus,  and  after  fome 
time  returned  unfuccefsful,  p.  910 — 914. 

June. 


Baldwin  I.  fet  out  for  the  relief  of  Edefia, 
befieged  by  the  Turks,  p.  362  ;  and  again 
for  the  relief  of  a  place  near  Mount  Tabor, 
in  the  end  of  June,  p.  372. 

Baldwin  III.  after  having  raifed  the  fiege 
of  Paneas,  fell  into  an  ambufh,  and  had  his 
army  routed  with  great  daughter,  the  19th 
of  June,  p.  941. 


July. 

A  fuccefsful  expedition  of  Godfrey  king 
of  Jerufaiem  againft  fome  Arabs  in  this 

mpnth,  p.  775. 
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Baldwin  II.  eroded  Jordan  with  his  army 
again!!  the  king  of  Damafcus,  and  fome  A- 
Tabs  allied  with  him,  p.  430. 

A  battle  between  Baldwin  III.  and  Nora- 
dine,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  it,  p.  946. 

And  in  the  reign  of  Amalric,  Saladine 
came  again!!  him  with  a  great  army  out  of 
./Egypt  in  July,  whither  he  returned  the  end 
of  the  following  September,  p.  993. 

August. 

Baldwin  II.  gained  a  great  vidtory  over  a 
powerful  Turk,  the  king  of  Damafcus,  and 
the  prince  of  the  Arabs,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  Auguft,  p.  823. 

Noradine  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Chriftian  prince  of  Antioch,  &c,  on  the 
tenth  of  this  month,  p.  960,  961. 

Baldwin  IV.  aflembled  his  troops  on  the 
firfl  of  this  month,  and  marched  into  the 
territories  of  the  kingdom  of  Damafcus, 

P*  I0°3- 

The  beginning  of  this  month  Saladine  be- 
fieged  Berytus,  and  his  /Egyptian  troops  be¬ 
ll  eged  a  place  in  the  fouthern  border  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  p.  1029. 

September. 

Great  fight  between  Baldwin  I.  and  the 
/Egyptians  on  the  eighth  of  Sept.  p.  313. 

Amalric  aflembled  a  great  army  againft 
/Egypt,  and  on  the  firfi:  of  September  went 
down  thither,  p.958. 
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October. 

The  fame  prince,  having  aflembled  his 
forces,  fet  out  again  for  ./Egypt  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  befieging  Pelufium, 
took  it  the  third  of  November,  p.  978. 

November. 

Baldwin  I.  fet  out  from  Jerufalem  to  be- 
fiege  Tyre  on  the  eve  of  St.  Andrew,  (No¬ 
vember  29,)  p.  370. 

Baldwin  IV.  gave  Saladine  a  great  over¬ 
throw  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  this  month, 
not  far  from  Afcalon,  p.  10 10. 

December. 

Baruth  befxeged  by  Baldwin  X.  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  p.  362. 

Baldwin  II.  marched  with  a  view  to  take 
Damafcus,  but  foon  after  his  arrival  in  its 

'I 

neighbourhood,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
home  by  the  violence  of  the  rains,  which  fell 
about  the  fixth  of  December,  p.  849. 

Saladine  having  aflembled  his  /Egyptian 
forces,  and  thofe  of  the  kingdom  of  Da¬ 
mafcus,  attacked  a  place  belonging  to  the 
king  of  jerufalem  in  this  month,  againft 
whom  Amalric  marched  from  Afcalon  on  the 
eighteenth  of  December,  p.  986. 

An  expedition  undertaken  in  December, 
1182,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Count  of 
Tripoli,  for  which  they  prepared  provifion 
and  forage  for  fifteen  days  5  and  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth 
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teenth  of  this  month  the  king  of  Jerufalem 
himfelf  fet  out  againft  Damafcus,  and  ra¬ 
vaged  the  country  about  it*  p.  1033. 

We  meet  then,  in  thefe  hiftorians,  with 
expeditions  or  battles  in  every  month  of  the 
year.  There  is,  however,  one  ftory  which 
the  Archbiihop  of  Tyre  tells  us,  that  feems 
to  confirm  Sir  John  Chardin's  account,  and 
to  fhew,  that  though  the  adlive  arid  fiiper- 
ftitious  zeal  of  thofe  times  might  not  regard 
it,  the  fummer  was  no  proper  time  for 
war  in  thofe  countries ;  and  that  is  where 
he  tells  us,  that  in  a  battle  fought  between 
Baldwin  IV.  and  Saladine,  in  Galilee,  as  many 
perifhed  in  both  armies  by  the  violence  of 
the  heat  as  by  the  fwordk  But  I  muff 
add,  that  it  is  obferved  by  the  hiftorian,  that 
the  violence  of  the  heat  which  proved  fo 
deadly  to  the  foldiers  of  Baldwin  and  Sala¬ 
dine,  was  much  greater  than  ufual, 

Observation  XXVI, 

The  account  of  that  expedition  of  Bald¬ 
win  II.  in  December,  mentioned  under 
that  month  in  the  preceding  article,  when 
given  more  at  large,  is  this.  That  Baldwin, 
with  other  princes,  marching  to  Damafcus, 
fully  refolved  to  take  it  by  furrender  or  ftorm, 
met  with  a  check  in  foraging,  which  enraged 
the  army  fo  much,  that  they  immediately 

3  Gefta  Dei,  p.  1028, 

flew 
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flew  to  their  arms,  to  chaftife  the  affront 
without  more  delay  :  when  fuddenly  God,  a- 
gainjl  whofe  will  men  can  do  nothing ,  jent  fuch 
violent  fowers ,  fuch  darknefs  in  the  Jky ,  fuch 
difficulty  in  the  roads ,  by  means  of  the  vdjl  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  in  them ,  that  fcarce  any  one 
could  hope  for  life .  Which  the  darknefs  of  the 
air ,  and  thicknefs  of  the  clouds ,  the  irregular 
blowing  of  the  winds ,  alfo  the  thunders  and  con - 
tinual  lightnings ,  fignified  bcf ore-hand.  But  as  . 
the  human  mind  is  ignorant  of  futurity,  they 
did  not  attend  to  the  Divine  patience  calling  to 
defi/l,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ftrovc  to  proceed 
in  an  impqffible  attempt.  The  intemperate  - 
nefs  of  the  weather  however  obliged  them, 
this  author  obferves,  to  deiift  ;  and  made 
them,  who  had  been  at  firft  fuch  a  terror  to 
their  enemies  that  they  had  no  hopes  of 
efcaping,  look  upon  it  to  be  a  mighty  thing 
to  be  able  to  get  back  again  \ 

I  cite  this  long  account  from  William  of 
Tyre,  becaufe  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  com¬ 
ment  on  1  Sam.  vii.  10,  1 1,  “  The  Phili- 
s<:  ftines  drew  near  to  battle  againft  Ifrael : 

Kt  but  the  Lord  thundered  with  a  great  thun- 
“  der  on  that  day  upon  the  Philiftines,  and 
<c  difcomfited  them,  and  they  were  fmitten 
<c  before  Ifrael ;  and  the  men  of  Ifrael  went 
“  out  of  Mizpeh,  and  purfued  the  Phili- 
c‘  ftines,  and  fmote  them,  until,  &c.”  In 
this  however  they  differed,  that  the  people 

*  Gefta  Dei  See,  p.  849, 

Ql 
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of  Damafcus  did  not  improve  the  advantage 
with  the  vigour  that  Ifrael  did. 

XIX.  Observation  XXVII. 

Had  hail  been  mingled  with  the  rain, 
Baldwin’s  army  would  have  been  in  a  ftill 
more  dangerous  fituation :  fuch  hail  as  that 
Albertus  Aquenfis  defcribes,  which  fell  when 
Baldwin  I.  was  with  his  army  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Arabia,  beyond  the  dead  fea ;  at  the 
top  of  which,  he  telleth  us,  they  had  to  en¬ 
counter  with  the  great  eft  dangers ,  from  an  hor¬ 
rible  hail,  terrible  ice,  unheard-of  rain  and 
fnow,  which  were  fuch,  that  thirty  of  the 
foot  died  with  cold  \ 

Something  of  this  kind,  I  prefume,  the  Ca- 
naanites  fuffered  in  their  flight  from  Jofhua, 
in  a  mountainous  part  of  Judaea,  jofliua  x. 
1 1 .  But  it  muft  have  been  much  more  de- 
flruBive  to  people  that  were  fleeing  before 
their  enemies,  than  to  thofe  Albertus  men¬ 
tions  ;  as  they  doubtlefs  had  thrown  away 
their  clothes  in  part  for  the  fake  of  expedi¬ 
tion  \  dared  not  to  flop  for  lhelter,  and  were 
running  along  in  a  mountainous  place,  among 
precipices  3. 

Orser-* 

1  Gefta  Dei  &c,  p.  307.  a  See  2  Kings  7.  15. 

3  The  danger  of  which  is  iufficiently  feen,  in  the  account 
William  of  Tyre  has  given  of  the  flight  of  fome  Turks 
that  came  to  take  Jerufalem,  but  were  received  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  with  fuch  gallantry,  that  fleeing  from  them,  a- 
long  the  mountainous  road  that  leads  from  that  city  to 

Jordan, 
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Observation  XXVIII.  XX. 

Saladine’s  army,  which  was  defeated  by 
Baldwin  IV.  near  Gaza,  buffered  in  like  man¬ 
ner  in  their  flight  by  rain  and  cold  but  I 
mention  it  not  to  illuftrate  either  Jofhua 
x.  11,  or  1  Sam.  vii.  10,  11,  but  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  a  picture  in  other  refpedls 
of  the  flight  of  the  Syrians,  mentioned  2 
Kings  vii.  15.  “  And  they  went  after  them 

“  unto  Jordan ,  and  lo,  all  the  way  was  full 
“  of  garments  and  veffels,  which  the  Syrians 
“  had  caff  away  in  their  hafte.” 

Saladine’s  army  in  like  manner,  being  vi~ 
goroufly  purfued  till  night  came  on,  and  as 
far  as  a  certain  Handing  water,  furrounded 
with  reeds,  twelve  miles  off,  were  continu¬ 
ally  cut  off  in  great  numbers.  To  fly  there¬ 
fore  with  greater  expedition,  they  threw 
away  their  arms  and  clothes ,  and  abandoned 
their  baggage,  and  by  this  means  fome  of 
thofe  that  were  ftrongeft,  and  had  fwift 
horfes  *,  efcaped  y  the  reft  were  killed  or 

taken. 

Jordan,  many  of  them  fell  headlong  down  the  precipices, 
and  miferably  perifhed,  Gefla  Dei,  &c.  p.  922,  92^. 

[*  D’Arvieux  tells  us,  the  Arabs  generally  ride  mares,  as 
more  proper  for  their  purpofe  \  experience  having  taught 
them that  they  can  better  endure  fatigue ,  hunger ,  and  thirjl , 
than  male  animals  of  that  fpecies ;  they  are  alfo  more  gentle , 
lefs  vicious ,  and  produce  annually  a  foal.  He  adds,  that 
their  mares  never  neigh  y  and  are  therefore  more  proper  for 
their  lying  in  ambufh .  Voy.  dans  la  Paleftine,  chap.  n. 

The  tranllators  of  the  Septuagint  feem  to  have  had  the 
2  fame 
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taken.  Thofe  that  efcaped  as  far  as  the  a- 
bove-mentioned  fenny  place,  if  they  had 
any  thing  of  weight  Jlill  remaining,  fuch  as 
coats  of  mail,  or  greaves  of  iron,  threw 
them  among  the  reeds,  or  ftill  farther  into 
the  water  itfelf,  that  they  might  move  quick¬ 
er,  and  that  the  armour,  being  concealed  in 
the  water,  might  neither  be  of  any  after- 
fervice  to  the  Chriltians,  nor  be  kept  by 
them  as  trophies  of  their  vf&ory.  But  in 
vain :  for  thofe  that  clofely  purfued  them, 
diligently  fearched  that  place,  that  night  and 
the  following  day,  and  with  proper  inftru- 
ments  quickly  found  what  they  had  con¬ 
cealed  in  it ;  <e  and  we  have  been  informed,” 
fays  the  hiftorian,  *e  by  people  of  credit, 
u  who  were  eye-wknefles,  that  an  hundred 
“  coats  of  mail  were  drawn  out  of  that 
“  place  in  one  day,  befides  iron  boots,  and 
“  things  which,  though  of  lefs  weight,  were 
“  both  ufeful  and  valuable.”  He  then  men¬ 
tions  how  miferabiy  thefe  naked  fugitives 
were  hartaffed  with  inceflant  rains,  and  un- 
ufual  cold  weather,  which  began  the  next 
day,  and  continued  ten  days  together  h 

fame  notion,  tranilating  that  word  which  our  verfion  ren¬ 
ders  flails  by  a  term  which  fignines  females ,  r  Kings-  4.  26, 
2  Chron.  9.-  25.  It  doth  not  appear  that  their  tranilation 
is  juft  ;  but  it  plainly  marks  out,  that  they  fuppofed  Solo¬ 
mon’s  war-horfes  were,  like  the  modern  Arab  cavalry,  of 
the  female  gender.  An  obfervation  which  may  not,  per¬ 
haps,  be  difpleafmg  to  fome  of  my  readers,  as  the  Septua- 
gint  tranilation  might  otherwife  appear  a  very  ftrange  one,] 
4  Gefta  D  ei,  p.  loio. 

i  The 
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The  Syrians,  ftruck  with  a  panic,  left 
many  of  their  garments  in  like  manner  in  the 
road  to  Jordan,  and  of  their  vejjels,  or  arms, 
as  I  fuppofe  that  word  means,  as  Saladine’s 
army  did,  (for  the  original  word  in  the  hook 
of  Kings  is  known  to  lignify  arms  as  well  as 
vefiels,)  and  the  reft  perhaps  were  thrown 
into  the  river. 

The  horfes  and  ajfes  that  were  left  in  the 
camp,  according  to  the  feventh  verfe,  were 
doubtlefs  the  beafts  of  burden,  ufed  by  them 
for  the  carriage  of  their  tents  and  provifions, 
which  their  terror  made  them  leave  behind ; 
and  as  the  troops  of  the  Syrians  feem  to  have 
been  horfe,  fee  2  Kings  vi.  15,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  they  made  no  ufe  of  their  heavier  moving 
animals  in  their  flight,  but  left  them. 

✓  ..  -  M 

Observation  XXIX.  I 

This  flight  of  the  Syrians  puts  us  in  mind 
of  another  flight  of  theirs,  mentioned  in  the 
1  Kings,  in  the  account  of  which  a  circurn- 
ftance  is  mentioned  that  engages  attention : 
*e  And  his  fervants  faid  unto  him,”  (Ben- 
hadad,)  “  Behold  now,  we  have  heard  that 
the  kina's  of  the  ho  life  of  Ifrael  are  mer- 

o 

“  ciful  kings :  let  us,  I  pray  thee,  put 
“  fackcloth  on  our  loins,  and  ropes  upon  our 
<  ‘  heads ,  and  go  out  to  the  king  of  Ifrael ;  per- 
“  adventure  he  will  fave  thy  life.  So  they 
girded  fackcloth  on  their  loins,  and  put 
Vol.  II.  S  “  ropes 
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“  ropes  on  their  heads,  and  came  to  the 
king  of  Ifrael  \ 

The  approaching  perfons  with  a  fword 
hanging  to  the  neck  is,  in  the  Eall.  thought  to 
be  a  very  humble  and  fubmiffive  coming  be¬ 
fore  them.  So  William  of  Tyre,  defcribing 
the  great  folemnity  and  humiliation  with 
which  the  governor  of  /Egypt,  under  the 
Galiph  of  that  country,  appeared  before  his 
mailer,  tells  us,  he  proftrated  himfelf  on 
the  ground  thrice,  with  his  fword  hanging 
to  his  neck,  which  at  the  third  proftratioit 
he  took  off  and  laid  down  k 

And,  what  is  more  to  the  purpofe,  The- 
venot  has  mentioned  this  circumlbmce,  in 
the  account  he  has  given  of  the  taking  of 
Bagdat  by  the  Turks,  in  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  thirty  eight,  drawn  from  a 
letter,  written  by  a  perfon  of  diftinction  in 
the  Turkifh  army  to  one  of  the  Sangiacks  of 
/Egypt :  for,  upon  the  begging  for  quarter 
by  the  befieged,  he  that  was  the  lieutenant 
and  principal  officer  of  the  governor  of  Bag¬ 
dat,  we  are  told,  went  to  the  Grand  Vizier 
with  a  fcarf  about  his  neck ,  and  his  fword 
wreathed  in  it ;  which  is,  he  fays,  an  igno¬ 
minious  mark  of  fubmiflion,  and  begged, 
both  in  his  own  and  mailer’s  name,  Aman, 
that  is  to  fay,  pardon  and  mercy ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  it,  the  governor  came,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  Grand  Signior,  and 
obtained  not  only  a  confirmation  of  the  pro- 
*  .i  Kings  20.  31,  32.  1  Gefta  Dei,  p.  965. 
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Mile  of  life  that  had  been  made  him,  but 
divers  prefents  too  of  value  3. 

Thevenot  fuppofed  the  hanging  the  fword 
about  the  neck  was  an  ignominious  mark  of 
fubmiffion  >  but  its  being  ufed  by  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  ./Egypt,  when  he  appeared  before 
his  mafter,  fhews,  that  though  it  was  an 
expreffion  of  humiliation  and  perfect  fubmif- 
Jion ,  it  was  not  an  ignominious  one ;  but  a 
token  it  undoubtedly  was  of  fuch  refpect,  as 
was  thought  proper  for  the  conquered  to  pay 
the  viftor  when  they  begged  their  lives  $  and 
as  fuch  was  ufed,  I  fuppofe,  by  Ben-hadad ; 
for  thofe  ropes  about  the  necks  of  his  fer- 
vants  were,  I  fhould  imagine,  what  they 
fufpended  their  fwords  with,  if  the  cuftoms 
of  later  times  may  be  thought  to  be  explana¬ 
tory  of  thofe  of  elder  days,  as  in  the  Eail 
they  often  are. 

Observation  XXX*  : 

Ben-hadad  was  received  to  mercy,  and 
treated  with  refpect  ;  and  upon  this  occafion 
promifed  to  reftore  to  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael, 
the  cities  his  father  had  taken  from  it,  And 
thou  fhalt  make ,  faid  he  to  Ahab,  ftreets  for 
thee  in  Damafcus,  as  my  father  made  in  Sa¬ 
maria . 

This  was  a  propofal  better  relifhed  by 
Ahab,  than  underfiood  by  commentators. 
Bifliop  Patrick  tells  us,  fome  fuppofe  the 

3  Part  i.  p.  289, 
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word  fignifies  market-places,  where  things 
were  fold,  the  toll  of  which  fhould  belong 
to  Ahab  ;  others  think,  he  meant  courts  of 
judicature,  where  he  fhould  exercife  a  jurif- 
diction  over  the  Syrians  ;  others,  what  we 
How  call  a  piazza  ',  of  which  he  fhould  re¬ 
ceive  the  rents;  but  commonly,  he  fayS, 
interpreters  underftand  by  the  word  fortifi¬ 
cations,  oi  citadels,  as  we  now  ipeak  ;  none 
of  which  fuppofidons  however,  it  feems, 
pleafed  Gotf.  Vallandus,  who  attempts  to 
prove  that  palaces  are  meant,  the  building 
of  which  by  Ahab  being  a  great  token  of 
fubjection  in  Ben-hadad. 

Perhaps  the  privileges  which  we  know 
were  actually  granted  to  the  Venetians,  for 
their  aid,  by  the  States  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerufalem  in  the  time  of  the  captivity  of 
Baldwin  II,  may  more  fatisfactorily  explain 
thefe  words  of  Ben-hadad.  William"  of  Tyre, 
the  greatelt  hiftorian  of  the  Croifades,  'has 
preferved  that  ancient  inftrument  \  which 
the  curious  reader  may  confult,  and  in  which 
he  will  find  ample  room  for  the  exercife  of 
the  talents  of  an  antiquary.  It  will  be 
fufficient  here  to  obferve,  that  it  appears 
from  that  convention,  as  well  as  from  the 

Or  rather  what  is  called  by  Rauwolff  a  fon clique, 
champ,  carvatfchara,  or  caravanferie,  p.  24,  30,  and  by 
others  a  kane;  that  is  a  great  houfe,  built  like  a  cloifter 
round  a  great  court-yard,  and  full  of  warehoufes  and 
apartments,  in  which  foreign  merchants  are  wont  to  live, 
or  travellers  to  repair  as  to  an  inn.  *  Gefta  Dei’ 

P-  830,  83 1. 
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accounts  that  he  has  elfewhere  given  of  the 
privileges  granted  to  other  nations  for  their 
affiftance,  that  they  were  wont  to  affign 
churches ,  and  to  give  Jlreets ,  in  their  towns 
and  cities,  to  thofe  foreign  nations,  together 
with  great  liberties  and  jurifdi&ion  in  thefe 
ftreets .  Thus  that,  hiftorian  tells  us,  that 
the  Genoefe  had  a  ftreet  in  Accon,  or  St. 
John  d’Acre,  together  with  full  jurifdidtion 
in  it,  and  a  church,  as  a  reward  for  taking 
that  city 3,  together  with  a  third  part  of  the 
dues  of  the  port.  So  the  above-mentioned 
ancient  inftrument  very  clearly  fhews  that 
the  Venetians  had  a  ftreet  alfo  in  Accon  ;  and 
explains  what  this  full  jurifdidtion  in  a  ftreet 
means,  by  giving  them  liberty  to  have  in 
their  ftreet  there  an  oven,  mill,  bagnio  \ 
weights  and  meafures  for  wine,  oil,  and 
honey,  if  they  thought  fit,  and  alfo  to  judge 
caufes  among  themfelves,  together  with  as 
great  a  jurifdidtion  over  all  thofe  that  dwelt 
in  their  ftreet  and  houfes ,  of  whatever  nation 
they  might  be,  as  the  king  of  Jerufalem  had 
over  others. 

May  we  not  believe,  that  the  fame,  or 
nearly  the  fame  franchifes  and  regalities  that 

were  granted  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe,  to 

* 

3  P.  79  r.  4  The  privilege  of  having  a  bagnio  of 

their  own,  is  explained  by  fomething  mentioned  p.  878  ; 
as  is  that  of  having  weights  and  meafures,  by  a  paragraph 
in  p.  124:  it  appearing  that  the  bagnios  paid  certain  du¬ 
ties  to  the  Eaftern  princes  of  thofe  times,  who  alfo  received 
fame  of  their  dues  from  weights  and  meafures. 
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obtain  aid  from  them,  the  father  of  Ahab 
had  granted  to  Ben-hadad’s  father  to  obtain 
peace,  and  which  Ben-hadad,  upon  this  fa¬ 
tal  turn  of  his  affairs,  propofed  to  grant  to 
Ahab  in  Damafcus— A  quarter  for  his  fub- 
5 efts  to  live  in,  and  which  he  fhould  poffefs, 
and  enjoy  the  fame  jurifdidtion  over,  as  he 
did  the  reft  of  his  kingdom.  Such  a  power 
in  Samaria,  and  fuch  a  making  over  a  part 
of  it  to  him,  in  annexing  it  to  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  with  a  right  of  building  fuch  idol- 
temples  as  he  thought  fit,  was  a  fufficient 
difgrace  to  the  father  of  Ahab ;  and  the  pro- 
pofing  to  give  Ahab  now  a  hke  honour  in 
Damafcus,  an  expreffion  of  a  very  abjedt 
adulation  in  Ben-hadad.  The  things  that 
commentators  have  mentioned,  are  either  not 
of  importance  enough  to  anfwer  the  general 
reprefeiitation  of  matters  in  the  hiftory  ;  or 
abfolutely  deftrudtive  :  a  medium  is  to  be 
fought  for. 

Observation  XXXI. 

[As  the  Indians  of  North  America  are  not 
content  with  killing  their  enemies,  but  pro¬ 
duce  their  fcalps  as  proofs  of  the  number 
they  have  deftroyed ;  it  will  not  be  thought 
ft  range,  I  prefume,  that  fome  thing  of  the  like 
kind  obtained  anciently  in  Afia  too,  but  it  is 

furprizing  to  and  fome  traces  of  it  fill 
there. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  ocular  proofs  of  their  fuccefs  in 
war  are  agreeable  enough  to  unpolilhed 
times :  fuch  was  the  as'e  of  Saul,  when  he 

u  7 

required  10 me  unequivocal  marks  of  David/s 
having  deftroyed  an  hundred  Phiiiftines,  or 
at  leaft  Pleathens,  and  that  they  fhould  be 
brought  before  him,  1  Sam.  xviii.  25,  27. 

But  it  is  fomewhat  aflonifhing  to  find  fome- 
thing  of  the  like  fort  lately  pradfcifed  in  fo 
polite  a  country  as  Perfia ;  yet  the  MS.  C. 
allures  us,  that  in  the  war  of  the  Pcrfans 
againft  the  Tuzbecs,  the  Perfans  took  the  beards 
(of  their  enemies)  and  carried  them  to  the  king . 
Strange  euftom  to  be  retained !] 

Observation  XXXII.  xxni. 

Apprehenfive  of  thefe  fatal  turns  in  war, 
they  were  wont  anciently  to  perform,  very 
folemn  devotions  before  they  went  out  to  bat¬ 
tle,  and  it  fhould  feem  at  particular  places. 

So  it  is  faid  that  the  Ifraelites,  in  the  time  of 
Judas  theMaccabee,  affembled  themfelves  to 
Mafpha,  over-againft  Jerufalem  ;  for  that 
in  Mafpha  was  the  place  where  they  prayed 
aforetime  in  Ifrael ,  1  Macc.  iii.  46. 

The  defoiation  of  the  temple,  and  the 
Gentiles  being  in  poffeflion  of  a  fixong  place 
adjoining  to  it,  might  induce  Judas  to  af- 
femble  the  people  at  fome  other  place  :  the 
forty-fifth  verfe  leems  to  affign  thefe  reafons 
for  it ;  but  that  Mafpha  fhould  be  chofen  as 
a  place  where  they  before  prayed  in  Ifrael  on 
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fiich  public  occafions,  is  ftrange,  as  it  doth  not 
appear  that  either  the  ¥ 'abernacle  or  the  Ai  k 
were  ever  placed  there,  in  the  times  pre¬ 
ceding  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
falem. 

Neverthelefs,  the  Apocryphal  writer  feems 
to  be  jullified  in  what  he  fays,  by  Judges  xx. 
1,  and  1  Sam.  vii.  5 — y,  fuppofing  Mafpha 
means  the  fame  place  with  Mizpah,  of  which 
no  one  doubts.  For  the  firft  pafiage  teaches 
us_  that  Ifiael  afiembled  before  the  Lord  at 
Mizpah,  at  a  time  when  the  Ark  was  at 
Bethel,  according  to  the  twenty-feventh  verfe 
of  that  chapter  ■,  and  by  the  fecond  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Samuel  convened  the  people  at 
Mizpah,  in  order  to  prepare  them  by  folemn 
devotions  for  war  with  the  Philiftines,  and 
that  the  Philiftines  underftood  a  meeting  of 
Ifrael  at  Mizpah  to  be  introductory  to  war, 
and  by  the  firft  verfe  of  that  chapter  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  Ark  was  at  that  time  at  Kir- 
jath-Jearim.  As  for  the  Labernacle,  it  is  not 
fuppofed  to  have  ever  been  at  Mizpah. 

I  confefs  this  has  often  perplexed  me.  A 
pafiage  I  met  with  in  the  firft  volume  of  Po¬ 
le's  Travels  into  the  Eaft  *,  recalled  this 
difficulty  to  my  mind,  with  the  pleafmg 
thought,  that  pojjibly  it  might  ferve  to  ex¬ 
plain  it.  What  the  learned  may  think  of  it, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  I  would  offer  it  to  their 
conlideration,  whether  the  cuftom  he  men- 

'  P.  36. 
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tlons  may  not  be  a  remain  of  ancient  E  after  n 
ufages. 

Pococke’s  account  is  this  :  “  Near  Cairo, 
ff  beyond  the  Mofque  of  Sheik  Duife,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  burial-place  of 
f*  the  fons  of  fome  Pafhas,  on  an  hill,  is  a 
“  folid  building  of  ftone,  about  three  feet 
u  wide,  built  with  ten  fteps,  being  at  the 
6<  top  about  three  feet  fquare,  on  which  the 
Sheik  mounts  to  pray  on  any  extraordi- 
nary  occafion,  when  all  the  people  go  out, 
as  at  the  beginning  of  a  wary  and  here  irt 
“  /Egypt,  when  the  Nile  does  not  rife  as 
“  they  expefl  it  fhould ;  and  fuch  a  place 
they  have  without  ail  the  towns  through - 
out  Turkey/' 

There  are  feveral  remarkable  Mofques,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pococke’s  account,  in  and  about 
Cairo,  one  of  them  of  furprizing  magnifi¬ 
cence,  another  of  great  antiquity,  yet  none 
of  thefe  are  made  ufe  of,  it  feems,  on  thefe 
occafions ;  but  this  little  place  near  the 
Mofque  of  Sheik  Duife  is  appropriated  to 
this  fervice. 

Every  town  in  Turkey,  according  to  this 
author,  has  fuch  a  place.  If  this  is  exaft, 
it  does  not  appear  however  that  they  were 
antiently  fo  common  in  Judaea.  Mizpah,  if 
not  the  only  place  where  prayers  of  this  fort 
were  wont  to  be  made,  which  indeed  we  can 
hardly  fuppofe,  was  at  lead:  celebrated  on 
this  account,  and  was  perhaps  near  fome 

plentiful 
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plentiful  fountain  of  water  \  or  otherwife 
proper  for  the  aflembling  Ifrael  together  for 
war. 

Observation  XXXIII. 

[It  is  not  a  very  unufual  thing,  it  feems, 
in  the  Eaft,  for  perfons  to  carry  their  whole 
family  with  them,  when  they  go  to  war. 

The  mention  of  little  ones,  as  being  with 
Ittai  the  Gittite,  when  he  attended  King  Da¬ 
vid  flying  before  his  fon  Abfalom,  2  Sam.  xv. 
22,  appears  very  ftrange  to  us ;  and  for  this 
reafon  it  feems  to  be,  that  Sir  J.  Chardin 
tells  us,  in  a  note  on  that  place,  in  his  MS, 
that  it  is  ufual  with  the  greatef  part  of  the 
Eajlern  people  to  do  thus,  and  efpeciaily  the 
Arabs,] 

xxiv.  Observation  XXXIV. 

The  fatisfaftionBen-hadad  received,  touch¬ 
ing  the  fafety  of  his  life,  appears  to  have 
been  by  words ;  but  it  feems  that  t  e  modern 
Eaftern  people,  have  looked  upon  the  giving 
them  a  banner  as  a  more  fure  pledge  of  pro¬ 
tection. 

So  Albertus  Aquenfis  tellethus,  that  when 
Jerufalem  was  taken  in  1099,  about  three 
hundred  Saracens  got  upon  the  roof  of  a 
very  lofty  building,  and  earneftly  begged 
for  quarter,  but  could  not  be  induced  by 

z  Sec  Obfervation  XVI. 
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any  promifes  of  fafety  to  come  down,  untill 
they  had  received  the  banner  of  Tancred5 
(one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Croifade  army,)  as 
a  pledge  of  life.  It  did  not  indeed  avail 
them,  as  that  hiftorian  obferves ;  for  their 
behaviour  occaftoned  fuch  indignation,  that 
they  were  deftroyed  to  a  man1.  The  event 
fhewed  the  faithleffhefs  of  thefe  zealots, 
whom  no  folemnities  could  bind;  but  the 
Saracens  furrendering  themfelves  upon  the 
delivery  of  a  ftandard  to  them,  proves  in 
what  a  ftrong  light  they  looked  upon  the 
giving  them  a  banner,  fince  it  induced  thera 
to  truft  it,  when  they  would  not  truft  any 
promifes. 

Perhaps  the  delivery  of  a  banner  was  an¬ 
ciently  efteemed,  in  like  manner,  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  prated!,  and  that  the  Pfalmift  might 
confider  it  in  this  light 2,  when,  upon  a  vic¬ 
tory  gained  over  the  Syrians  and  Edomites, 
after  the  public  affairs  of  Ifrael  had  been  in 
a  bad  ftate,  he  fays,  “  Thou  haft  fhewed 
“  thy  people  hard  things ,  &c.  Thou  haft 
“  given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear  thee.’5 
Though  thou  didft  for  a  time  give  up  thine 
Ifrael  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  thou 
haft  now  given  them  an  affurance  of  thy 
having  received  them  under  thy  protection. 

.  When  the  Pfalmift  is  reprefented  as  faying, 

“  Thou  haft  given  a  banner  to  them  that 
fear  thee,  that  it  may  be  di/played. it  may 
be  queftioned  whether  it  i§  rightly  tranflated, 

■  Gefta  Dei  &c,  p.  282.  a  Pf.  60.  3,  4. 
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fince  it  is  mo  ft  probable  that  they  ufed  an¬ 
ciently  only  a  fpear,  properly  ornamented, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  a  common  one,  as  this 
fame  Albertus  telleth  us,  that  a  very  long 
fpear,  covered  all  over  with  filver  3,  to  which 
another  writer  4  of  thofe  Croifade  wars  adds 
a  ball  of  gold  on  the  top,  was  the  Jlandard  of 
the  ^Egyptian  princes  at  that  time,  and  car¬ 
ried  before  their  armies.  “  Thou  haft  given 
“  a  banner,”  (an  enfign,  or  a  ftandard,)  “  to 
“  them  that  fear  thee,  that  it  may  be  lifted 
“  up,”  may  perhaps  be  a  better  verfion  ;  or 
rather,  “  that  they  may  lift  it  up  to  them- 
felves5,”  or  encourage  themfelves  with 
the  confident  perfuafion  that  they  are  under 
the  protection  of  God,  “  becaufe  of  the 
“  truth,”  thy  word  of  promife  6,  which  is 
an  affurance  of  protection,  like  the  giving 
me  and  my  people  a  banner*  the  fureft  of 
pledges. 

Observation  XXXV. 

[Bifliop  Patrick  is  filent  about  the  defign 
of  the  people  concerned  in  the  cutting  off 
the  head  of  King  Saul,  after  his  death,  and 
the  intention  of  David  in  taking  away  wTith 
him  the  head  of  Goliath,  after  he  had  cer¬ 
tainly  killed  him  by  feparating  it  from  his 

3  Gefla  Dei  &c,  p.  288.  4  Robertas  Monachus. 

Gefta  Dei  &c,  p.  80.  5  For  the  word  is  of  the 

conjugation  called  Hithpahel.  6 1  Chron.  17.  9,  10. 
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body ;  but  Sanftius  very  juftly  fuppofes, 
both  were  done  in  a  way  of  triumph  \ 

The  inftances  SanCtius  has  produced,  in 
confirmation  of  his  fuppofition,  are  taken 
from  the  Roman  and  Grecian  hiftories  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  a  considerable  addition  to 
our  fatisfaftion,  to  have  fome  adduced  from 
the  managements  of  people  whofe  cuftoms 
more  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  I  will  therefore  fet  down  fuch  here. 

Barbaroffa,  Morgan  tells  us,  in  his  hiftory 
of  Algiers,  having  conquered  the  King  of 
Cucco,  and  his  army  of  African  Highland¬ 
ers,  which  Prince  loft  his  life  in  the  conteft, 
Barbaroffa  returned  in  triumph,  with  the  Jlain 
Kings  head  carried  before  him  on  a  lanceT . 
This  is,  I  prefume,  exactly  what  was  done 
with  the  head  of  Saul  :  it  was  carried  in  tri¬ 
umph  on  a  lance  before  the  victorious  general 
of  the  Philiftine  army,  upon  it's  return  to 
their  own  country. 

David’s  taking  away  the  head  of  Goliath, 
from  the  place  where  the  dead  body  laid,  is, 
I  imagine,  to  be  placed  in  a  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  light,  and  paralleled  with  another 
tranfaction  in  the  fame  writer.  The  people 
of  Tremizan,  it  feems,  Struck  off  the  head 
of  an  ufurping  King,  againft  whom  they 
!  had  complained  to  Barbaroffa,  after  his  flight 
1  from  the  field  of  battle,  in  which  Barba- 
i  roffa  had  worded  him,  and  fent  it  to  Barba - 
roffa  on  a  lances  point  \  When  then  David 
VidePoli  Syn.  in  loc.  2  P.  232.  3  P.  249. 
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returned  from  the  [laughter  of  the  Philiftine, 
and  that  Abner  took  him  and  brought  him  before 
Saul,  with  the  head  of  the  Philiftine  in  his 
hand,  i  Sam.  xvii,  57,  we  are  to  underftand 
the  paffage,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  as  fig* 
nifying,  that  David  having  taken  away  the 
head,  with  a  view  to  the  folemn  prefenting  it 
to  Saul*,  he  was  introduced  into  the  royal 
prefence,  holding  a  fpear  in  his  hand,  with 
Goliath’s  head  on  the  point  of  it,  which  he 
prefented  with  Eaftern  ceremony  to  his 
prince  s. 

The  immartial  engraver  of  the  curious 
maps  that  fo  agreeably  adorn  Reland’s  Pa* 
laeftina  has  been  very  unhappy  here :  he 
reprefents  David,  in  the  ornamental  part  of 
the  map  of  the  country  of  the  Philiftines,  as 
a  youth  with  a  great  fword  in  one  hand,  and 
holding  up  the  head  of  Goliath  in  the  other, 
like  one  of  our  executioners  holding  up  the 
head  of  a  traitor;  his  appearing  before  Saul 
with  the  head  of  the  Philiftine  in  his  hand  was, 
undoubtedly,  in  a  very  different  attitude. 
But  the  ideas  of  multitudes  that  read  the 
pafiage,  we  may  juftly  believe,  are  much 

4  Niebuhr,  I  have  lately  obferved,  gives  a  fimilar  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Southern  Arabs,  p.  263.  5  The  head 

of  nhbofheth  the  fon  of  Saul  was,  probably,  prefented  to 
David  by  Baanah  and  Rechab,  with  the  fame  kind  of  pa¬ 
rade,  2  Sam.  4.  8.  Sometimes  heads  are  carried  in  bafons 
in  triumph.  Dr.  Perry  gives  two  inflances,  p.  168  and 
1 85.  He  alfo  mentions  eleven  heads  carried  in  a  iheet  to  a 
Bafhaw,  and  afterwards  ranged  on  a  bench  in  a  public 
place,  p,  189.  Compare  2  Kings  10,  7*8. 
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more  conformable  to  thofe  of  this  Hollander* 
than  to  thofe  excited  in  the  mind  upon  read¬ 
ing  the  ftory  in  Morgan, 

I  would  add,  that  as  the  arrangement 
of  circumftances  in  the  hiftory  of  Sifera 
will  not  allow  us  to  imagine  that  Jael  pre- 
fented  his  head  with  folemnity  to  Barak ;  or 
that  file  cut  it  off,  in  order  to  it’s  being  car¬ 
ried  in  triumph  before  that  general ;  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  our  verfion,  in  Judges 
v.  26,  is  not  exadl  —  “With  the  hammer  fhe 
“  fmote  Sifera,  file  fmote  off  his  head,  when 
“  fhe  had  pierced  and  ftricken  through  his 
“  temples/' 

Different  as  this  management  is  from  our 
rules  of  war,  fome  of  the  next  Obfervations 
will  give  us  an  account  of  ufages  ftill  more 
ftrange  in  our  apprehenfions,  and  efpecially 
that  which  defcribes  the  fealing  up  of  eyes. 

Observation  XXXVI. 

They  frequently  cut  off  the  hands  and  the 
feet  of  people  in  times  of  tumult  and  dif- 
order,  and  afterwards  expofe  them,  as  well 
as  the  head ;  the  fame  thing  was  done  fome- 
times  anciently. 

Lady  Wortley  Montague,  fpeaking  of 
the  Turkifh  Minifters  of  State,  tells  us* 
“  that  if  a  Minifter  difpleafes  the  people, 
“  in  three  hours  time  he  is  dragged  even 
“  from  his  matter's  arms ;  they  cut  off  his 
handsy  head  and  feet,  and  throw  them  be- 
2  “  fore 
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“  fore  the  palace-gate,  with  all  the  refpeft 
“  in  the  world ;  while  the  Sultan  (to  whom 
“  they  all  profefs  an  unlimited  adoration) 
“  fits  trembling  in  his  apartment,  &c.” 
Lett.  v.  2.  p.  39. 

This  cutting  off  the  hands  and  feet ,  of 
thofe  that  have  behaved  ill  in  matters  of  Rate, 
ftrange  as  it  may  feem  to  us,  is  only  an 
old  Eaftern  cuftom,  not  yet  worn  out ;  for 
we  find  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  fons  of  Rim- 
mon,  who  flew  Ifhboiheth,  were  cut  off,  and 
hanged  up  over  the  pool  of  Hebron,  2  Sam. 
iv.  12. 

It  feems  then  to  be  a  falfe  refinement  in 
thofe  commentators  who  fuppofe  the  hands 
of  Baanah  and  Rechab  were  cut  off,  becaufe 
they  were  employed  in  murdering  Ifhbofheth; 
and  their  feet,  becaufe  they  made  ufe  of 
them  to  go  to  the  place  of  affaffination,  or  in 
carrying  off  that  prince’s  head :  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  cutting  off  the  aflaffi- 
nating  hands,  it  cannot  be  pretended,  with 
any  fhew  of  reafon,  that  the  feet  were  more 
guilty  than  any  other  limb.  The  truth 
feems  to  be,  thefe  were  the  parts  wont  to  be 
cut  off  from  ftate-criminals,  as  well  as  their 
heads,  whether  they  had  or  had  not  been 
particularly  acceffary  to  their  guilt. 

The  hanging  them  up  at  the  pool  in  He¬ 
bron  feems  to  have  been  merely  on  account 
of  it’s  being  a  place  of  great  refort. 

I  leave  it  to  the  curious  to  confider,  whe¬ 
ther  Providence  defigned  any  reference  to 

this 
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this  ancient  punifliment,  in  fecretly  diredl- 
ing  the  fecond  fall  of  Dagon  fo,  as  that  it’s 
head,  and  palms  of  it’s  hands,  were  cut  off, 
i  Sam.  v.  4. 


Observation  XXXVII. 

The  treatment  of  thofe  that  are  fhut  up  in 
Eciftern  prifons  differs  from  our  ufages,  but 
ferves  to  illuftrate  feveral  paffages  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

The  MS.  C.1  relates  feveral  circumftances 
concerning  their  prifons,  which  are  curious, 
and  fhould  not  be  omitted. 

In  the  firft  place,  he  tells  us  that  the 
TLaJlern  prifons  are  not  public  buildings  eredted 
for  that  purpofe ;  but  a  part  of  the  houfe  in 
which  their  criminal  judges  dwell.  As  the- go¬ 
vernor  a?id  provofl  of  a  town ,  or  the  captain  of 
the  watch ,  imprifon  fuch  as  are  accufed  in  their 
own  houfes ,  they  fet  apart  a  canton  of  it  for  that 
purpofe ,  when  they  are  put  into  thefe  offices ,  and 
choofe  for  the  jailor  the  mofl  proper  perfon  they 
can  find  of  their  do?nefics. 

Sir  John  fuppofes  the  prifon  in  which  Jo- 
feph,  together  with  the  chief  butler  and 
chief  baker  of  Pharaoh,  was  put,  was  in 
Fotiphar’s  own  houfe.  But  I  would  apply 
this  account  to  the  iiluftration  of  another 
paifage  of  Scripture  :  “  Wherefore,”  it  is 
faid  Jer.  xxxvii.  15,  <c  the  princes  were 
“  wroth  with  Jeremiah,  and  fmote  him,  and 

*  Vol.  6. 

Vol.  II.  T  <£  put 
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“  put  him  in  prifon  in  the  houfe  of  Jonathan 
“  the  fcribe }  for  they  had  made  that  the 
“  prifon.”  Here  we  fee  a  dwelling- houfe  was 
made  a  prifon  ;  and  the  houfe  of  an  eminent 
perfon ,  for  it  was  the  houfe  of  a  fcribe ,  which 
title,  it  fhould  feem,  marks  out  a  perfon  of 
quality  :  it  is  certain  it  doth  fo  in  feme  other 
places  of  Jeremiah,  particularly  ch.  xxxvi.  12, 
“  Then  he  went  down  into  the  king’s  houfe 
“  into  the  fcribe’s  chamber,  and  lo,  all  the 
“  princes  fat  there,  even  Elifhamathe  fcribe , 
“  and  Delaiah,  &c.”  The  making  the  houfe 
of  Jonathan  the  prifon,  would  not  now  in 
the  Eaft  be  doing  him  any  difhonour,  or  oc- 
cafion  the  looking  upon  him  in  a  mean 
light ;  it  would  rather  mark  out  the  placing 
him  in  an  office  of  importance.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  it  was  fo  anciently,  and  that  his  houfe 
became  a  prifon,  when  Jonathan  was  made 
the  royal  fcribe ,  and  became,  like  Elifhama, 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  people. 

A  fecond  thing  relating  to  the  Eaftern 
princes,  taken  notice  of  in  this  MS,  is,  that 
a  difcretionary  power  is  given  to  the  keeper 
to  treat  his  prifoners  juft  as  he  pleafes,  all 
that  is  required  of  him  being  only  to  pro¬ 
duce  them  when  called  for  ;  whereas  in  Eu¬ 
rope  their  treatment  is  regulated  by  humanity 
and  equity .  After  having  remarked,  that  fe- 
veral  things  he  mentions  relating  to  the  im- 
prifonment  of  Jofeph,  muft  appear  very  un¬ 
accountable  to  an  European,  he  goes  on  to 
this  purpofe,  Thofe  that  have  obferved  the 
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manners  of  the  modern  Eajlern  people  will  find 
that  the  like  things  are  praclijed  among  them  : 
they  have  not  different  prifons  for  the  different 
daffies  of  criminals ;  the  judges  do  not  trouble 
themfelves  about  where  the  prfiner  s  are  confined , 
or  how  they  are  treated ,  they  confidering  it 
merely  as  a  place  ofifafety,  and  all  that  they 
require  of  the  jailor  is,  that  the  prif oner  be  forth * 
coming  when  called  for .  As  to  the  refit,  he  is 
mafier  to  do  as  he  pleafies,  to  treat  him  well  of 
ill ;  to  put  him  in  irons  or  not ;  to  fihut  him  up 
clofie ,  or  hold  him  in  eafier  refilraint ;  to  admit 
people  to  him,  or  to  fiujf  'er  nobody  to  fiee  him .  If 
the  jailor  and  his  fervants  have  large  fees,  let  a 
perjon  be  the  great  eft  r  of  cal  in  the  world,  he 
fihall  be  lodged  in  the  jailor  s  own  apartment ,  and 
the  befil  part  off '  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if 
thofe  that  have  impr fined  a  man  give  the  jailor 
greater  prefents ,  or  that  he  has  a  greater  re¬ 
gard  for  them,  he  will  treat  the  prfiner  with 
the  great  eft  inhumanity .  To  illuftrate  this,  he 
gives  us  the  ftory  of  the  treatment  a  very 
great  Armenian  merchant  met  with  :  treated 
with  the  great  eft  careff'es  upon  the  jailor  s  receiv¬ 
ing  a  confiderable  prefent  from  him  at  firfi,  and 
fleecing  him  after  from  time  to  time  5  then,  upon 
the  party  s  prejenting  fiome thing  confiderable , 
firfi  to  the  judge,  and  afterwards  toe  the  jailor, 
who  fiued  the  Armenian,  the  prfiner  firfil  felt 
his  privileges  retrenched,  was  then  clofely  con¬ 
fined,  was  then  treated  with  fiuch  inhumanity 
as  not  to  be  permitted  to  drink  above  once  tn 
twenty-four  hours ,  and  this  in  the  hottejl  time 
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of  fummer ,  nor  any  body  fuffered  to  come  near 
him  but  the  fervants  of  the  prifon ;  and  at  length 
thrown  into  a  dungeon ,  where  he  was ,  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  brought  to  the  point  to 
which  all  this  fever e  ufage  was  intended  to  force 
him. 

What  energy  doth  this  account  of  an 
Eaftern  prifon  give  to  thofe  paflages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  that  fpeak  of  the  fghing  of  the  pri- 
foner  %  and  it's  coming  before  God !  of 
Jeremiah’s  being  kept  in  a  dungeon  many 
days,  and  his  fupplicating  that  he  might 
not  be  remanded  thither,  left  he  fhould  die 
there  ,2 


Observation  XXXVIII. 

The  double  evidences  of  Jeremiah's  pur- 
chafe,  which  are  mentioned  ch.  xxxii.  n, 
fee  ms  a  ftrange  management  in  their  civil 
concerns ;  yet  lbmething  of  the  like  kind  ob¬ 
tains  ftill  among  them. 

Both  the  writings  were  in  the  hands  of 
Jeremiah,  and  at  his  difpofal,  ver.  14;  for 
what  purpofe  then  were  duplicates  made  ? 
To  thofe  that  are  unacquainted  with  Eaftern 
ufages  it  mu  ft  appear  a  queftion  of  fome  dif¬ 
ficulty, 

44  The  open  or  unfealed  writing,”  fays  an 
eminent  commentator,  “  was  either  a  copy 
4£  of  the  fealed  deed,  or  elfe  a  certificate  of 
5 4  the  witneffes,  in  whofe  prefence  the  deed 

Pi.  79.  1  r.  3  Jer.  37.  16,  20. 
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€<  of  purchafe  was  figned  and  fealed  Y’  But 
It  ftiil  recurs,  of  what  ufe  was  a  copy  that 
was  to  be  buried  in  the  fame  earthen  veflej, 
and  run  exaftly  the  fame  rifques  with  the 
original  ?  If  by  a  certificate  is  meant  a  deed 
of  the  witneffes,  by  which  they  attefted  the 
contraft  of  Jeremiah  and  Hananeel,  and  the 
original  deed  of  purchafe  had  no  witneffes  at 
all,  then  it  is  natural  to  afk.  Why  were  they 
made  feparate  writings  r  and  much  more. 
Why  was  one  fealed,  and  not  the  other  ? 

Sir  J.  Chardin’s  account  of  modern  ma¬ 
nagements,  which  he  thinks  illuftrates  this 
ancient  ftory,  is,  that  after  a  contradl  is  made , 
it  is  kept  by  the  party  himfelf  not  the  notary ; 
and  they  caufe  a  copy  to  be  made ,  figned  by  the 
notary  alone ,  which  is  jhewn  upon  proper  occa - 
fons ,  and  never  exhibit  the  other . 

According  to  this  account,  the  two  books 
were  the  fame,  the  one  fealed  up  with  fo~ 
lemnity,  and  not  to  be  ufed  on  common  oc- 
caflons ;  that  which  was  open  the  fame 
writing,  to  be  perufed  at  pleafure,  and 
made  ufe  of  upon  all  occafions.  The  fealed 
one  anfwered  a  record  with  us ;  the  other, 
a  writing  for  common  ufe. 

Observation  XXXIX. 

The  very  mention  of  the  fealing  up  of  eyes 
appears  to  us  very  odd,  yet  this  is  an 

1  Lowth  Com.  on  Jer.  32.  ix. 
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Eaftern  management,  and  ufed  on  different 
occafions. 

It  is  one  of  the  folemnities  at  a  JewiJh 
wedding,  at  Aleppo,  according  to  Dr.  Ruffell, 
who  mentions  it  as  the  moll  remarkable 
thing  in  their  ceremonies  at  that  time  \  It 
is  done,  it  feems,  by  fajlening  the  eye-lids  to¬ 
gether  with  gum,  and  the  bridegroom  is  the 
perfon,  he  fays,  if  he  remembered  right, 
that  opens  his  bride’s  eyes  at  the  appointed 
time. 

It  is  ufed  alfo  as  a  punijlment  in  thofe 
countries.  So  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  chaplain,  in 
his  account  of  his  voyage  to  Eaft-India,  tells 
us  of  a  fon  of  the  Great  Mogul,  whom  he  had 
feen,  and  with  whom  Sir  Thomas  had  con- 
verfed,  that  had  before  that  time  been  caff  into 
prifon  by  his  father,  u  where  his  eyes  were 
“  fealed  up,”  (by  fomething  put  before  them, 
which  might  not  be  taken  off,)  “  for  the 
fpace  of  three  years ;  after  which  time, 
that  feal  was  taken  away,  that  he  might 
with  freedom  enjoy  the  light,  though  not 
his  liberty  V’  The  fame  writer  informs 
us,  that  he  was  afterwards  taken  out  of 
prifon,  but  ftill  kept  under  a  guard,  in 
which  fituation  he  faw  him,  though  it  was 
believed  to  be  the  intent  of  his  father,  to 
make  this  prince,  who  was  his  firft-born, 
his  fucceffor,  though  out  of  fome  jealoufy, 
he  being  much  beloved  by  the  people,  he 
denied  him  his  liberty. 

a  P.  132.  1  P.  471,  472. 
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Other  princes  have  been  treated  after  a 
different  manner,  when  it  has  been  thought 
fit  to  keep  them  under,  they  have  had  drugs 
ordered  them,  to  render  them  ftupid  and  in¬ 
attentive  to  things .  Thus  Olearius  I  remem¬ 
ber  tells  us 3,  that  Schach  Abas,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Perfian  monarch  who  died  in  1629, 
ordered  a  certain  quantity  of  opium  fhould 
every  day  be  given  to  his  grandfon,  who  was 
to  be  his  fucceffor,  in  order  to  render  him 
ftupid ,  that  he  might  not  have  any  reafon  to 
apprehend  any  dangers  from  him. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  reafon  to 
fufpedl  a  reference  to  this  Jewifh  fealing  up 
of  eyes,  in  their  marriage  folemnities,  in  the 
Scripture ;  but  I  would  alk,  whether  there 
may  not  be  fome  ground  to  believe,  the  Pro¬ 
phet  Ifaiah  alludes  to  thefe  two  different  me¬ 
thods  of  treating  other  people,  in  chap.  xliv. 
18  ?  “  They  have  not  known,  nor  under- 
“  flood  :  for  he  hath  {hut  their  eyes,”  daubed 
their  eyes  is  the  marginal  tranflation,  which 
is  known  to  be  the  exaft  import  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  word,  “  that  they  cannot  fee  ;  and 
“  their  hearts,  that  they  cannot  underhand.” 
Is  the  fuppofition  void  of  all  probability,  and 
altogether  abfurd  ? 

If  there  is  any  thing  at  all  in  it,  there  is 
equally  an  allufion  to  this  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  ftupefying  drugs,  in  Ifaiah  vi.  10,  I 
fhould  fuppofe,  where  the  Prophet  fays, 

3  P.  915. 
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“  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat ,  and  make 
“  their  ears  heavy,  and  fhut  their  eyes :  led: 
“  they  fee  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with 
“  their  ears,  and  underftand  with  their 
“  heart,  and  convert  and  be  healed.”  I  do 
not  imagine  there  is  an  allufion  to  three  dif¬ 
ferent  operations  here  :  becaufe  it  is  not  only 
difficult  to  conceive,  what  other  operation 
the  making  the  ears  heavy  fhould  allude  to ; 
but  becaufe  one  fmgle  thing — the  ftupefying 
the  fenles,  would  be  abundantly  fufficient  to 
anfwer  this  whole  defcription  ;  for  in  fuch  a 
fituation,  with  ears  open,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  hear  to  any  purpofe ;  and  with 
eyes  unfealed,  they  would  not  be  able  to  fee 
with  any  advantage  to  themfelves.  Two 
things  poffibly  might  be  intended,  and  fhut- 
ting  the  eyes  mean  fealing  them;  but  we 
cannot  fuppofe  three ;  perhaps  one  only  is 
meant— the  ftupefying  them. 

How  beautiful  in  this  view  do  thefe  words 
appear,  which  have  been  painful  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  many!  The  quality  of  the  perfons 
treated  after  this  manner ;  the  tendernefs  ex- 
prelfed  in  thefe  forts  of  punifhment ;  the 
temporary  nature  of  them  ;  and  the  after-de- 
iign  of  making  them  partakers  of  the  higheft 
honours*,  which  appear  in  the  relations  of 
Olearius  and  of  Sir  Thomas’s  chaplain,  all 
ferve  to  throw  a  foftnefs  over  this  difpenfa- 
tion  of  Providence,  towards  thofe  that  de¬ 
fended  great  feverity,  which  will  appear,  I 
dare  fay,  perfectly  new  to  many  of  my  readers. 

■  The 
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The  Jews,  to  whom  the  words  of  the  vith 
chapter  relate,  will  not  be  difpleafed  with 
fuch  an  illuftration ;  but  it  ought  to  be  ob~ 
ferved  alfo,  that  they  were  the  Gentiles ,  who 
were  abandoned  of  God  to  ftupid  idolatries, 
that  the  xlivth  chapter  1 8th  verfe  refers  to  ; 
the  dereliftion  of  both  by  God,  at  different 
periods,  being  dreadfully  deferved  by  both ; 
and  being  appointed  with  defigns  of  mercy 
as  to  both  ;  which  general  thought  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true,  being  the  dottrine  of  St.  Paul 
in  the  xith  to  the  Romans,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  this  illuftration  of  thefe  paf- 
fages,  deduced  from  modern  Oriental  ma¬ 
nagements. 

Observation  XL. 

As  treafures  are  frequently  hidden  under¬ 
ground  in  the  Eaft,  by  thofe  that  are  ap- 
prehenfive  of  revolutions ;  fo  the  finding 
them  is  one  great  objeft,  in  their  apprehen- 
fions,  of  for  eery. 

We  are  told  by  travellers  into  the  Eaft,  that 
they  have  met  with  great  difficulties  very  of¬ 
ten,  from  a  notion  univerfally  diffeminated 
among  them,  that  all  Europeans  are  magi¬ 
cians ,  and  that  their  vifits  to  thofe  Eaftern 
countries  are  not  to  fatisfy  curiofity,  but  to 
find  out,  and  get  poifeffion  of,  thofe  vaft 
treafures  they  believe  to  be  buried  there  in 
great  quantities. 
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Thefe  reprefentations  are  very  common  » 
but  Sir  }.  Chardin's  MS,  in  a  note  on  a 
paffage  of  the  Apocrypha  l,  gives  us  a  more 
particular  and  amufmg  account  of  affairs  of 
this  kind.  It  is  common  in  the  Indies ,  for 
thofe  forcerers  that  accompany  conquerors ,  every 
where  to  point  out  the  place  where  treafures  are 
hid.  Thus  at  Surat ,  when  Siragi  came  thither , 
there  were  people  who,  with  a  flick  friking  on 
the  ground,  or  againjl  walls,  found  out  thofe 
that  had  been  hollowed  or  dug  up,  and  ordered 
fuch  places  to  be  opened.  He  then  intimates, 
that  fomething  of  this  nature  had  happened  to 
him  in  Mingrelia . 

Among  the  various  contradictions  that 
agitate  the  human  bread:,  this  appears  to  be 
a  remarkable  one  :  they  firmly  believe  the 
power  of  magicians  to  difcover  hidden  trea¬ 
fures,  and  yet  they  continue  to  hide  them. 

Dr.  Perry  has  given  us  an  account  of 
fome  mighty  treafures,  hidden  in  the  ground 
by  fome  of  the  principal  people  of  the  Turk- 
ifh  empire,  which  upon  a  revolution  were 
difcovered  by  domeftics  privy  to  the  fecret  \ 
D’Herbelot  has  given  us  accounts  of  trea¬ 
fures  concealed  in  the  fame  manner,  fome  of 
of  them  of  great  princes,  difcovered  by  acci¬ 
dents  extremely  remarkable  3 ;  but  this  ac¬ 
count  of  Chardin’s,  of  conquerors  pretend¬ 
ing  to  find  out  hidden  treafures  by  means  of 
forcerers,  is  very  extraordinary. 

1  1  Macc.  1.  23.  ‘  P.  77.  3  Voy.  l’Art  Ama- 

deddulat,  p.  107  ;  &.  l’Art  Ifmail  Samani,  p.  502,  503. 
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As  however  people  of  this  caft  have  made 
great  pretences  to  mighty  things  in  all  ages, 
and  were  not  unfrequently  confided  in  by 
princes,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  they  pre¬ 
tended  fometimes,  by  their  art,  to  difcover 
treafures  anciently  to  princes,  of  which  they 
had  gained  intelligence  by  other  methods  j 
and  as  God  oppofed  his  Prophets,  at  various 
times  +,  to  pretended  forcerers,  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  the  Prophet  Ifaiah  points  at  fome 
luch  prophetic  difcoveries  in  thofe  remark-  \ 
able  words.  If.  xlv.  3,  “  And  I  will  give 
thee  the  treafures  of  darknefs,  and  hidden 
“  riches  of  Jecret  places,  that  thou  may  eft 
“  know,  that  I  the  Lord,  which  call  thee 
by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Ifrael  I 
will  give  them,  by  enabling  fome  Prophet 
of  mine  to  tell  thee  where  they  are  con¬ 
cealed. 

Such  a  fuppofition  throws  a  great  energy 
into  thofe  words. 

Great  alfo  was  the  extent  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  the  Jewifh  people,  not  to  confult 
forcerers :  they  were  neither  to  do  it  as  Saul 
did,  to  know  the  event  of  a  war ;  nor  after 
they  had  conquered,  to  find  out  the  treafures 
of  the  vanquifhed . 

Observation  XLL 

The  Eaftern  people  to  this  day,  it  feems, 
fupport  the  expenfes  of  government,  in  conw- 

4  Exod.  7.  11,  ch,  8.  19,  and  If.  44.  25. 
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moil,  by  paying  fuch  a  proportion  of  the 
produce  of  their  lands  to  their  princes.  Thefe 
are  their  taxes.  No  wonder  it  was  fo  in  re¬ 
moter  ages. 

The  MS.C.  gives  us  this  account:  The 
revenues  of  princes  in  the  Eaft  are  paid  in  the 
fruits  and  produSlions  of  the  Earth.  There  are 
no  other  taxes  upon  the  peafahts '. 

The  twelve  officers  of  Solomon  then,  men¬ 
tioned  i  Kings  iv.  7 — 19,  are  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  his  general-receivers.  They  fur- 
nifhed  food  for  all  that  belonged  to  the  king ; 
and  the  having  provifions  for  themfelves  and 
attendants,  feeins  to  have  been,  in  thofe 
times  of  iimphcity,  all  the  ordinary  grati¬ 
fication  his  minifters  of  ftate,  as"  well  as 
his  meaner  fervants,  received.  Silver,  gold, 
horfes,  armour,  precious  veftments,  and  other 
things  of  value,  came  to  him  from  other 
quarters  :  partly  a  kind  of  tribute  from  the 
lurrounding  princes,  1  Kings  x.  15,  25; 
partly  from  the  merchants,  whom  he  fuf- 
fered  to  pafs  through  his  country  to  and  from 
■'Egypt,  or  elfewhere,  ver.  1 5  ;  partly  from 
his  own  commerce  by  the  Red- Sea,  ver.  22. 

The  horfes  and  armour  he  feems  to  have 
diftributed  among  the  moft  populous  towns, 
who  were  to  find  horfemen  and  people  to 
drive  chariots  to  fuch  a  number  when  called 
for ;  and  out  of  the  filver,  and  other  pre¬ 
cious  things  that  came  to  him,  he  made  pre- 

Tiiisis  mentioned  in  a  note  on  1  Efdras  4.  6,  and  an- 
ether  on  i  Mac.  io.  29, 
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fents  upon  extraordinary  occafions  to  thofe 
that  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  his  fervice, 
i  Kings  x.  26,  27. 

And  according  to  this  plan  of  conducting 
the  expenfes  of  civil  government,  it  fliould 
feem  the  hiftory  of  Solomon  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained.  Commentators,  it  may  be,  have 
not  always  had  this  prefent  to  their  minds, 
when  illuftrating  this  part  of  Scripture. 

Sir  J.  Chardin  even  fuppofes  the  telling 
the  flocks,  Jer.  xxxiii.  13,  was  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  paying  tribute,  it  being  the  cnftom  in 
the  Eafl  to  count  the  flocks,  in  order  to  take 
the  third  of  the  increafe  and  young  ones  for 
the  King  \ 


O  BSE  RV AT  ION  XLIL 


The  money  that  is  collected  together  in 
the  treafuries  of  Eaftern  Princes  is,  it  feems, 
told  up  in  certain  equal  funis,  put  into  bags , 
and  fealed  $  it  appears  to  have  been  fo  an¬ 
ciently. 

The  MS.C,  in  a  note  onTobit  ix.  5,  tells 
us,  it  is  the  cuftom  of  Perjia  always  to  feal  up 
bags  of  money ,  and  the  money  of  the  Kings  trea * 
fure  is  not  told>  but  is  received  by  bags  fealed 
up . 


2  It  was  not  fo  large  a  proportion  In  the  time  of  Samuel, 
1  Sam.  8.  17,  but  muft  have  been  thought  an  heavy  bur¬ 
den,  when  this  eagernefs,  after  their  nation’s  having  regal 
glory  among  them  like  others,  was  a  little  abated. 
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Thefe  are  what  are  called,  in  fome  other 
parts  of  the  Levant,  purfes ,  I  prefume ; 
where  they  reckon  great  expences  by  fo  many 
purfes.  Each  of  thefe,  Maillet  informs  us 
in  a  note1,  contains  money  to  the  value  of 
fifteen  hundred  livres,  or  five  hundred 
crowns  \ 

The  money  collected  in  the  Temple  in  the 
time  of  King  Joafh,  for  it’s  reparation, 
feems,  in  like  manner,  to  have  been  told  up 
in  bags  of  equal  value  to  each  other,  and  we 
may  believe  delivered  to  thofe  that  paid  the 
workmen  fealed,  2  Kings  xii.  10.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  the  putting  it  in  bags  would 
other  wife  have  been  mentioned.  What  the 
value  of  a  Jewiflj  purfe  was,  no  virtuofo,  I 
doubt,  will  be  able  prefentiy  to  inform 
us 3. 

Job  feems  to  allude  to  this  cuftom,  ch. 
xiv.  17  :  and  if  fo,  it  fliould  feem  he  confi- 
dered  his  offences  as  reckoned  by  God  to  be 
very  numerous ;  as  well  as  not  fuffered  by  him 
to  be  loft  in  inattention ;  for  they  are  only 
conjiderable  fums  that  are  thus  kept.  If 
commentators  have  underftood  this  image  to 
point  out  the  firft  of  thefe  two  things,  I 
have  overlooked  thofe  paffages  :  they  feem  to 
me  to  have  confined  themfelves  to  the  laft, 

1  Lett.  10.  p.  79.  %  Confequently  a  purfe  is  equal 

to  about  iixty-five  pounds  of  our  money.  3  Each  bag, 
mentioned  2  Kings  5.23,  feems  to  have  been  of  the  value 
of  a  talent  j  but  this  might  be  fomething  extraordinary : 
probably  they  were  greatly  luperior  to  modern  Eaflern  purfes 
in  value. 

which 
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which  is  undoubtedly  contained  in  the  me¬ 
taphor,  but  appears  not  to  be  the  whole  of 
it. 

Observation  XLIIL 

When  we  read  over  fome  of  the  compli¬ 
ments  paid  to  Eaftern  Princes,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  wife  woman  of  Tekoah  to  King 
David,  “  As  an  angel  of  God,  fo  is  my 
“  Lord  the  King,  to  difeern  good  and  bad  f 
and  again,  w  My  Lord  is  wife,  according  to 
“  the  wifdom  of  an  angel  of  God,  to  know 
“  all  things  that  are  in  the  earth,”  2  Sam. 
xiv.  17.  20;  we  are  ready  to  call  to  mind 
the  hyperbolical  genius  of  thofe  countries  : 
but  perhaps  there  was  more  of  real  perfua- 
fion  here  than  we  are  ready  to  apprehend. 

Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  the  fixth  volume  of  his 
MS,  in  a  note  on  Gen.  xliv.  18,  gives  us  a 
remarkable  ftory  of  what  once  happened  to 
him  in  Perfia.  I  happened  one  day ,  fays  he, 
when  I  was  in  the  King  s  wardrobe ,  whither  I 
had  been  fent  for  by  the  grand  mafler ,  to  fix  the 
price  of  a  pretty  rich  trinket ,  which  his  rna- 
jefiy  had  a  mind  to  have  at  a  lefs  price  than  I 
could  afford .  1  happened  I  fay  to  anfuoer  him, 

upon  his  telling  me  that  the  King  had  valued  it 
at  fo  much  only ,  that  he  knew  very  well  it  was 
worth  more ,  many  of  the  principal  courtiers  be¬ 
ing  prefent  y  the  grand  mafier  made  me  a  fe¬ 
ver  e  reply ,  and  told  me,  I  was  not  a  little  bold 
to  find  fault  with  the  King  s  valuation ,  and 
that  if  a  Perfian  had  dared  to  have  done  this-  it 
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would  have  been  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth, 
&c.  I  anfwered  him,  “  My  lord,  fhall  this  be 
“  reckoned  a  crime,  the  faying  that  a  great 
“  King,  perpetually  covered  with  the  moft  beau- 
“  tiful  precious  ft  ones  in  the  world,  has  put  but 
“  little  value  on  a  trinket,  which,  compared  with 
“  them,  is,  in  truth,  a  trifle.”  The  grand mafler 
replied,  with  the  fame  air,  “  Know  that  the 
“  Kings  of  Perfla  have  a  general  and  full 

knowledge  of  matters,  as  fare  as  it  is  exten- 
“  five-,  and  that  equally  in  the  greatef  and  the 
“  fmallefi  things,  there  is  nothing  more  jufl  and 
“  fare  than  what  they  pronounce."  I  had  a 
mind  to  mention  this  incident,  as  it  fo  well  Jhows 
the  prepoffefion  of  the  Afiatics  in  favour  of  their 
Kings,  or  rather  oj  their  own  favery.  The 
knowledge  of  this  prince,  according  to  this 
great  officer  of  his,  was  like  that  of  an  amel 
of  God.  6 

How  far  he  believed  this  cannot  be  known. 
Prejudice  is  a  powerful  thing;  and  as  the 
Afiatics  are  bred  up  in  the  profoundeft  re¬ 
verence  for  their  princes,  fo  the  Perfians  ima¬ 
gine,  I  think,  there  is  fomething  facred  in 
this  race  of  their  Kings.  If  the  ancient  JE- 
gyptians  fuppofed  their  princes  poffefTed  the 
like  fagacity,  which  is  not  improbable,  the 
compliment  of  Judah  to  Jofeph  was  a  very 
high  one,  “  Thou  art  even  as  Pharaoh 
knowing  and  equitable  as  he. 

Some  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  really  pof- 
fefled  exquifte  fagacity  :  David  and  Solomon 

1  Gen.  44.  18. 
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In  particular  \  The  fpirit  of  extraordinary 
illumination  has  fometimes  refted  upon  other 
princes,  when  God  would  blefs  the  nations 
they  governed.  In  fuch  cafes,  without  doubt, 
there  is  great  truth  in  that  faying,  <c  A  fen- 
“  tence  of  divination  is  in  the  lips  of  the 
“  King :  his  mouth  tranfgreffeth  not  in 
“  judgment.”  Prov.  xvi.  10.  But  this  wif- 
dom  is  not  always  appendant  to  majefty, 
though  fome  Weftern  flatterers,  as  well  as 
fome  of  the  Eaft,  have  defcribed  them  to  be 
like  angels  of  God  in  point  of  Knowledge ;  they 
have  aifo  contended  for  their  poflefling  the 
power  of  healing  a  virulent  diforder  by  their 
royal  touch :  in  both  aflertions  they  have 
been  equally  in  the  right. 

Observation  XLIY. 

The  manner  of  making  E after n  decrees 
differs  from  ours  :  they  are  firft  written ,  and 
then  the  magiftrate  authenticates  them  or  an¬ 
nuls  them. 

This,  I  remember,  is  the  Arab  manner, 
according  to  d’Arvieux.  When  an  Arab 
wanted  a  favour  of  the  Emir,  the  way  was 
to  apply  to  the  fecretary,  who  drew  up  a  de¬ 
cree  according  to  the  requeft  of  the  party  :  if 
the  Emir  granted  the  favour,  he  printed  his 
feal  upon  it ;  if  not,  he  returned  it  torn  to 
the  petitioner  \ 

2  i  Sam.  1 6.  13,  1  Kings  3.  12,  28.  *  Voy.  dans 

la  Pal.  p.  61,  154,  and  155. 
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Sir  J.  Chardin  confirms  this  account,  and 
applies  it,  with  great  propriety,  to  the  il¬ 
lustration  of  a  paffage  which  I  never  thought 
of  when  I  read  over  d  Arvieux.  After  citing 
If.  x.  1,  “  Woe  unto  them  that  decree  un- 
“  righteous  decrees,  and  to  the  writers  that 
li  write  grievoufnefsf  (for  fo  our  tranfiators 
have  rendered  the  latter  part  of  the  verfe  in 
the  margin,  much  more  agreeably  than  in 
the  body  of  the  verfion,)  Sir  John  goes  on, 
the  manner  of  making  the  royal  acts  and  ordi¬ 
nances  hath  a  relation  to  this :  they  are  always 
drawn  up  according  to  the  requefl  ;  the  firft  mi - 
nifer ,  or  he  whofe  office  it  is ,  writes  on  the  fide 
of  it ,  <c  according  to  the  King's  willf  and  from 
thence  it  is  fent  to  the  fecretary  of  fate ,  who 
draws  up  the  order  in  form . 

They  that  confult  Vitringa  upon  the  paf¬ 
fage,  will  find  that  commentators  have  been 
perplexed  about  the  latter  part  of  this  woe  : 
every  one  fees  the  propriety  of  denouncing 
evil  on  thofe  that  decree  unrighteous  judg¬ 
ments  ;  but  it  is  not  very  clear  why  they  are 
threatened  that  write  them — it  certainly 
would  be  wrong  to  punifii  the  clerks  of  our 
courts,  that  have  no  other  concern  in  unjuft 
decrees,  than  in  barely  writing  them  down, 
according  to  the  duty  of  their  place— are 
mere  amanuenfes. 

But  according  to  the  Eaftern  mode,  we 
find  he  that  writes  or  draws  up  the  order  at 
firft  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  injuftice,  fince 
he  expreffes  matters  as  he  pleafes,  and  is  the 
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fource  of  the  mifchief ;  the  fuperior  only 
paffes  or  rejefts  it.  He  indeed  is  guilty  if 
he  paffes  an  unjuft  order,  became  he  ought 
to  have  rejected  it ;  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
guilt  unqueftionably  comes  upon  him  that 
lirft  draws  the  order,  and  who  makes  it  more 
or  lefs  oppreffive  to  others,  juft  as  he  pleafes, 
or  rather,  according  to  the  prefent  that  is 
made  him  by  the  party  that  folicits  the  or¬ 
der. 

For  it  appears  from  d’Arvieux*,  that  the 
fecretary  of  the  Emir  drew  up  no  order  with¬ 
out  a  prefent,  which  were  wont  to  be  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  favour  afked ;  and  that  he 
was  very  oppreffive  in  his  demands. 

In  this  view  of  things  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  are  very  clear,  and  eafy  to  be  un- 
derftood ;  and  Sir  J.  Chardin,  by  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Eaft,  proves  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  interpreter  than  the  moft  learned  Weft- 
ern  commentators,  even  celebrated  rabbies 
themfelves  :  for,  according  to  Vitringa,  rabbi 
David  Kimchi  fuppofes  the  judges  themfelves 
were  the  writers  the  Prophet  meant,  and  fo 
called,  becaufe  they  caujed  others  to  write 
unjuft  determinations  ;  though  Vitringa  ad¬ 
mits,  that  fuch  an  interpretation  doth  not 
well  agree  with  the  conjugation  of  the  He¬ 
brew  word. 

2  P.  63. 
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Observation  XL Y. 

The  expedition  of  Chederlaomer  and  his 
afibciates,  mentioned  Gen.  xiv,  to  an  Eu¬ 
ropean  reader  feems  very  ftrange,  almoft  in¬ 
credible  ;  but  expeditions  of  a  like  kind  ftill 
continue  among  the  Arabs . 

What  appears  ftrange  in  the  Mofaic  ac¬ 
count  is,  the  fmallnefs  of  the  number  of  their 
troops,  with  which  the  petty  Kings  of  five 
fingle  cities  dared  to  contend,  ver.  9,  againft 
thefe  who  had  fo  many  conquefts,  ver.  5,  6, 
7  ;  and  the  diftance  from  whence  thefe  came, 
one  of  them  at  leaft,  from  the  land  of  Shi- 
nar,  ver.  1. 

Mekkrami,  an  Arab  Shech,  Niebuhr  tells 
us,  by  his  -politics  and  valour  became  terrible  to 
his  neighbours ,  and  even  to  dipt  ant  fates :  he 
then  mentions  feveral  of  his  expeditions ;  and 
after  adds,  having  thus  caufed  his  army  to  pafs ,  in 
a  little  time ,  through  the  whole  breadth  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  from  the  Arabian  gulph  to  the  Perfian,  even 
through  f  range  countries ,  which  would  be  im- 
pqfjible  to  be  done  in  our  method  of  making  war 
tri  Europe.  But  the  Arabian  armies  take  nei¬ 
ther  cannon  with  them ,  nor  many  tents',  the 
fin  all  quantity  of  provifions  and  ammunition 
which  they  have  with  them  is  canned  on  camels. , 
and  their  jobbers,  who  are  nearly  naked ,  or  at 
leaji  very  thinly  clad,  are  not  opprejfed  with  arms . 
P-  237* 
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It  appears  from  the  account  that  Niebuhr 
gives  of  his  expeditions,  that  he  palled  over 
a  conjiderable  defer t ;  that  he  attacked  very  dif¬ 
ferent  clans  of  Arabs ;  that  he  fell  upon  very 
diftant  parts  of  the  country  from  that  which 
he  governed ;  and  that  his  army  was  but 
jrnall :  circumftances  very  much  refembling 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Princes  mentioned  by 
Mofes,  who  feem  to  have  been  Arabs,  one 
of  them  reigning  over  a  portion  of  the  land 
of  a Sbinar,  whole  extent  in  thefe  times  we 
may  not  be  able  precjfely  to  determine,  the 
other  three  neighbours. 

Niebuhr  alio  mentions  a  ftratagem  of  an 
Arab  Prince,  very  much  refembling  that  of 
Gideon,  whole  three  hundred  men  blew  with 
trumpets  in  different  avenues  to  the  Midian- 
itifh  camp  :  which  modern  ftratagem,  like 
the  ancient  one,  was  fuccefsfull,  and  ended 
in  the  ruin  of  the  invaders,  p.  263.  But  I 
fhall  take  no  farther  notice  of  this ;  for 
though  it  is  incidentally  and  undefignedly 
mentioned  by  Niebuhr,  the  learned  Michaelis 
has  taken  notice  of  the  conformity  between 
the  two  Ptories,  in  that  extract  which  he  pub- 
lulled  of  Niebuhr’s  Defcription  of  Arabia, 
p.  36  ;  only  adding  this  remark,  that  pro¬ 
bably  the  Midianituh  army  was  encamped  in 
a  place  pretty  much  furrounded  by  high  bills, 
like  the  modem  Arab  camp,  and  tiiat  the 
three  companies  of  Gideon’s  people  fhewed 
themfelves  in  three  different  entrances  into 
the  plain  in  which  the  Midianites  laid.  Thefe 
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muft  have  appeared  extremely  numerous,  as 
there  were  fo  many  trumpets,  if  few  trum¬ 
pets  were  anciently  ufed,  though  the  number 
of,  troops  was  confiderable  :  Mofes,  we  know, 
ordered  only  two  trumpets  to  be  made  for  di¬ 
recting  the  journeying  of  all  the  ifraeiitifh 
camps  in  the  wildernefs,  Num.  x.  2 ;  and 
one  trumpet  only,  it  feems,  was  ufed  in  each 
detachment  of  the  modern  victorious  Arab 
army,  according  to  Niebuhr.] 

C  H  A  P.  IX. 
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Observation  I * 

*  '•  ■  \  >  .  4 , '  v  v 

TH  E  R  E  are  a  few  wells  in  iEgypt,  but 
their  waters  are  not  drank,  being  un- 
pleafant  and  unwholefome  ;  the  water  of  the 
Nile  is  what  they  univerfally  make  ufe  of  in 
this  country,  which  is  looked  upon  to  be  ex¬ 
traordinarily  wholefome,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  extremely  delicious . 

The  author  of  the  notes  on  le  Bruyn  men¬ 
tions  this  1  laft  circumftance,  and  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  the  ./Egyptians  being  wont  to  excite 
third:  artificially,  that  they  might  drink  the 
more  of  it;  nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  doubt 
of  the  faft,  fince  Maillet  has  affirmed  the 
fame  thing ;  the  only  point  in  which  they 

*  Tom.  2.  p.  103. 
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differ  being,  that  Maillet  fays,  they  do  this 
by  fait,  the  other  by  fpices.  The  account 
of  Maillet,  as  it  is  given  us  by  the  publifher 
of  his  Remarks,  is  indeed  fo  very  curious, 
that  I  fhall  fet  it  down  here  at  length. 

“  The  water  of  /Egypt,”  fays  the  Abbot 
Mafcrier  “  is  fo  delicious,  that  one  would 
“  not  wifh  the  heat  fhould  be  lefs,  nor  to  be 
<f  delivered  from  the  fenfation  of  third:.  The 
“  Turks  find  it  fo  exquifitely  charming,  that 
i<r  they  excite  themfelves  to  drink  of  it  by 
<c  eating  fait .  It  is  a  common  faying  among 
them,  that  if  Mohammed  had  drank  of  it, 

<c  he  would  have  begged  of  God  not  to  have 
<c  died,  that  he  might  always  have  done  it. 

They  add,  that  whoever  has  once  drank 
of  it,  he  ought  to  drink  of  it  a  fecond 
“  time.  This  is  what  the  people  of  the 
country  told  me,  when  they  law  me  re- 
turn,  after  ten  years  abfence.  When  the 
“  /Egyptians  undertake  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca,  or  go  out  of  their  country  on  any 
other  account,  they  fpeak  of  nothing  but 
“  the  pleafure  they  fhall  find  at  their  return 
“  in  drinking  the  Nile-water.  There  is  no  - 
“  thing  to  be  compared  to  this  fatisfaftion ; 

“  it  furpaffes  in  their  efteem  that  of  feeing 
(C  their  relations  again,  and  their  families. 

“  Agreeably  to  this,  all  thofe  that  have  tafted 
“  of  this  water  allow  that  they  never  met 
with  the  like  in  any  other  place.  In  truth* 

%  Let.  1.  p.  15,  16. 
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“  when  one  drinks  of  it  the  firft  time,  it 
feems  to  be  fome  water  prepared  by  art. 
It  has  fojnething  in  it  inexpreflibly  agree¬ 
able  and  pleafing  to  the  tafte ;  and  we 
ought  to  give  it  perhaps  the  fame  rank 
among  waters,  which  Champagne  has 
“  among  wines.  I  muft  confefs  however  it 

€e  has,  to  my  tafte,  too  much  fweetnefs. 

“  its  more  valuable  quality  is,  that  it  is  in¬ 
finitely  (alutary.  Drink  it  in  what  quan¬ 
tities  you  will,  it  never  in  the  leaft  in¬ 
commodes  you.  i  his  is  fo  true,  that  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  fome  per- 
fons  drink  three  buckets  of  it  in  a  day ,  with¬ 
out  finding  the  leaft  inconvenience.  .... 
Wnen  I  give  fuch  encomiums  to  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  fEg  pt,  it  is  right  to  obferve,  that 
I  fpeak  only  of  that  of  the  Nile,  which 
indeed  is  the  only  water  there  which  is  drink - 
able.  Well-water  is  deteftable  and  un¬ 
wind  fome  ;  fountains  are  fo  rare,  that 
they  are  a  kind  of  prodigy  in  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  as  for  rain-water,  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  prderving  that,  fxnce 
fcarce  any  falls  in  riPgypt.” 

1  lie  embellifliments  or  a  Frenchman  may 
oe  heie,  out  the  tad  however  in  general  is 
indubitable. 

A  perfon  that  never  before  heard  of  this 
delicacy  of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the 
large  quantities  that  on  that  account  are  drank 
Oi  it,  will,  I  am  very  lure,  find  an  energy 
m  thofe  words  of  Moles  to  Pharaoh,  (£xod. 
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vii.  1 8,)  “  The  Egyptians  fhall to  drink 
“  of  the  water  of  the  river”  which  he  never 
obferved  before.  They  will  loath  to  drink  of 
that  water  which  they  ufed  to  prefer  to  all 
the  waters  of  the  univerfe,  loath  to  drink  of 
that  which  they  had  been  wont  eagerly  to  long 
for  y  and  will  rather  choofe  to  drink  of  well- 
watery  which  is  in  their  country  fo  det  eft  able. 
And  as  none  of  our  commentators,  that  I 
know  of,  have  obferved  this  energy,  my 
reader,  I  hope,  will  not  be  dilpleafed  that  I 
have  remarked  it  here. 

Observation  II. 

From  this  circumftance  it  is  natural  to 
pafs  on  to  another,  mentioned  in  the  hiflory 
of  this  plague,  in  which  probably  there  is 
more  meaning  than  is  commonly  underftood. 

‘ ‘  And  the  Lord  fpake  unto  Mofes,  fay  unto 

Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  flretch  out 
“  thine  hand  upon  the  waters  of  riBgypt, 
“  upon  their  ftreams,  upon  their  rivers,  and 
“  upon  their  ponds,  and  upon  all  their  pools 
€C  of, water,  that  they  may  become  blood; 
“  and  that  there  may  be  blood  throughout 
“  all  the  land  of  riBgypt,  both  in  vejfels  of 
“  wood  and  in  veffels  of  f  one  f  Exod.  vii.  19. 
To  what  purpofe  this  minutenefs9  this  cor¬ 
rupting  the  water  that  had  been  taken  up 
into  veffels  before  the  firetching  out  of  the  fa¬ 
tal  rod  ?  And  if  veffels  are  mentioned  at  all. 
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why  are  thofe  of  wood  and  ftone  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  each  other  ? 

But  perhaps  thefe  words  do  not  fignify, 
that  the  water  that  had  been  taken  up  into 
their  veffels,  was  changed  into  blood.  The 
w'ater  of  the  Nile  is  known  to  be  very  thick 
and  muddy,  and  they  purify  it  either  by  a  pafte 
made  of  almonds,  or  by  filtrating  it  through 
certain  pots  of  ’white  earth,  which,  it  feems, 
is  the  preferable  way,  and  therefore  the  pof- 
feffion  of  one  of  thefe  pots  is  thought  a 
great  happinefs  \  Now  may  not  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  paffage  be,  that  the  water  of  the 
Nile  fhould  not  only  look  red  and  naufeous, 
like  blood  in  the  river,  but  in  their  veffels 
too,  when  taken  up  in  fmall  quantities  ;  and 
that  no  method  whatever  of  purifying  it 
fhould  take  place,  but  whether  drank  out  of 
veffels  of  wood,  or  out  of  veffels  of  ftone,  by 
means  of  which  they  were  wont  to  purge 
the  Nile- water,  it  fhould  be  the  fame,  and 
fhould  appear  like  blood  ? 

Some  method  muff  have  been  ufed  in  very 
early  days  to  clarify  the  water  of  the  Nile ; 
the  mere  letting  it  ftand  to  fettle  hardly  feems 
fufficient,  efpecially  if  we  confider  the  early 
elegance  that  obtained  in  Egypt.  So  fimple 
an  invention  then  as  filtrating-veffels  may 
eafily  be  fuppofed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Mofes and  to  them  therefore  it 

1  Le  Bruyn,  tome  2.  p«  103.  Thevenot,  part  1, 
p.  245  and  260. 
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feems  natural  to  fuppofe  the  threatning  re¬ 
fers. 

G  BSERVATION  III. 

It  is  common  indeed  for  the  Nile-water  to 
turn  red,  and  to  become  difagreeabk,  in  one 
part  of  the  year  3  but  this  was  of  a  different 
nature. 

Dr.  Pococke  *  mentions  this  fermentation 
of  the  Nile,  and  fays,  its  water  turns  red, 
and  fometimes  green,  as  foon  as  the  river 
begins  to  rife,  which,  according  to  him,  it 
generally  does  about  the  eighteenth  or  nine¬ 
teenth  of  June ;  and  that  this  difcolouring 
of  the  water  continues  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  days  ;  during  which  time  it  is  very  up- 
wholfome  and  purging  ;  fo  that  in  Cairo  they 
drink  at  that  time  of  water  preferved  hi  cif- 
terns,  under  the  houfes  and  mofques.  Maiilet 
mentions  the  fame  faff,  but  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  he  fuppofes  the  river  begins  to 
rife,  in  common,  the  latter  end  of  April  and 
beginning  of  May ;  and  that  he  fuppofes 
there  is  a  difference  in  different  years  as  to 
this  corruption,  faying,  that  there  are  fome 
years  in  which,  from  the  very  firft  increafe  of 
the  Nile,  the  waters  of  this  river  corrupt. 
He  adds,  that  then  they  appear  greenhhp 
fometimes  reddifli,  and,  if  kept  a  little  while 
in  a  veffel,  that  it  breeds  worms  \ 

1  Defer,  of  theEail^voh  i.  p.  199.  a  Lett.  2.  p.  57*  __ 
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Perhaps  fome  may  be  difpofed  from  hence 
to  imagine,  that  the  Nile’s  being  turned  into 
blood  was  only  a  natural  occurrence,  and 
fuch  a  corruption  of  the  water  as  thefe  au¬ 
thors  fpeak  of  :  but  befides  this  corruption’s 
taking  place  before  the  ufual  time,  immediately 
upon  the  fruiting  the  river  by  Mofes  and  Aaron, 
and  its  being  followed  by  other  wonders  ;  the 
nniverfality  of  the  corruption,  and  the  effects 
it  produced,  fhew  the  finger  of  God  was 

there. 

♦ 

The  nniverfality  of  the  corruption  in  the 
firft  place.  To  let  forth  which,  a  variety  of 
words  is  made  ufe  of  in  Exod.  vii.  19,  nor 
is  that  variety  made  ufe  of  without  a  mean¬ 
ing  :  let  us  confider  it  with  a  little  diftiritt- 
nefs.  T  he  Nile  was  the  only  river  in  fEgypt, 
but  it  was  divided  into  branches ,  and  entered 
by  different  mouths  into  the  fea  ;  there  were 
numberlefs  canals  made  by  art,  to,  the  better 
watering  their  lands ;  feveral  vafi  lakes  are 
formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  in¬ 
habited  by  fifh  and  wild- fowl  -9  and  many  re- 
fervoirs  are  contrived  for  the  retaining  the 
water,  either  by  flopping  up  the  rroudis  of 
the  fmaller  canals,  which  are  derived  from 
the  greater,  and  preventing  the  return  of 
the  water,  or  by  digging  pits  or  citterns  for 
the  preferving  water,  where  there  are  no  ca¬ 
nals,  and  tins  for  the  watering  their  gardens 
and  plantations,  or  for  the  having  fweet  wa¬ 
ter  when  the  Nile  corrupts  1  all  winch  appear 
in  the  accounts  that  are  given  us  of  this  coun¬ 
try 
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try  by  travellers3,  and  are,  I  think,  di~ 
ftin&ly  pointed  out  in  Exod.  vii.  19.  The 
words  however  in  our  verlion  are  not  fo  well 
chofen  as  could  be  wifhed,  nor  fo  happily 
feledted  as  thofe  of  the  tranllation  of  Pagni- 
nus  and  Arias  Montanus—  “  Super  flumina 
ie  — rivos — paludes — omnem  congregatio- 
<e  nem  aquarum,”  that  is,  “  Upon  their 
“  rivers,  or  branches  of  their  river— their 
“  canals — their  lakes,  or  large  Handing  wa- 
“  ters — -and  all  refervoirs  of  water  of  a 
“  fmaller  kind.”  Now  if  it  had  been  a 
natural  event,  the  lakes  and  the  refervoirs 
that  had  then  no  communication  with  the 
river,  on  the  account  of  the  lownefs  of  the 
water  at  that  time  of  the  year,  could  not 
have  been  infefled ;  which  yet  they  were, 
according  to  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  and  they 
were  forced  to  dig  wells,  inftead  of  having 
recourfe  to  their  wonted  refervoirs. 

The  effects  this  corruption  produced  prove 
the  fame  thing,  in  the  fecond  place.  Had 
it  been  a  fort  of  corruption  that  happened 
not  unfrequently,  would  the  ^Egyptians  have 
have  been  furprized  at  it  ?  or  would  their 
magicians  have  attempted  to  imitate  it  ? 
Would  they  not  rather  have  fhewn  that  it 
was  a  natural  event,  and  what  often  fell 
out  ?  Is  the  corruption  fuch  as  kills  the  fiih 
in  the  Nile  ?  That  in  the  time  of  Mofes  ■ 

3  See  Dr.  Pococke  in  the  laft-cited  place,  and  Maillet, 

Lett,  2.  p.  60,61,  Lett.  3.  p.  97,  98,  and  Lett.  9.  p.  5. 

'  did  ; 
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did  ■,  but  nothing  of  a  like  fort  appears  in 
modern  travels. 

What  a  number  of  circumftanees  concur 
to  determine  it  a  miracle  ! 

Obs  E  R VAT  ION  IV. 

The  reprefen tation  of  the  waters  of  iE- 
gypt,  which  the  tranflation  of  Exod.  vii.  19* 
by  Pagninus  gives  us,  is  certainly  juft,  for 
it  is  conformable  to  all  the  accounts  of  tra¬ 
vellers.  Bifhop  Patrick  however  has  unhap¬ 
pily  departed  from  it  in  his  Commentary. 

He  gives  us  the  diftinftion  with  great  pre- 
cilion  and  exaftnefs,  as  to  three  of  the  words : 
but  as  to  the  fourth,  he  moft  unaccounta¬ 
bly  fuppofes  it  means  places  digged  for  the 
holding  rain-water  when  it  fell,  as  it  fome- 
times  did ;  and  wells  perhaps  dug  near  the 
river.  It  is  certain  that  rain  doth  fometimes 
fall  in  iEgypt :  Maillet,  who  lived  fixteen 
years  in  that  country,  admits  it,  as  well  as 
other  authors ;  but  he  exprefsly  affirms  that 
it  fell  in  too  j mall  quantities  to  be  kept  for 
drinking  \  Nor  have  we  any  reafon  to  ima¬ 
gine  wells  are  meant,  as  the  Bifhop  fup¬ 
pofes  ;  for  though  they  have  a  few  wells  now, 
(and  but  a  very  few,  for  their  water  is  de- 
tellable  and  unwholfome,  as  Maillet  affirms 

1  Je  parle  uniquement  de  Peau  du  Nil,  puifque  e’eft  la 
fettle  en  effet  qui  foit  potable.  L’eau  du  puits  y  eft  detefta- 

ble  &  tres  malfaine . &  a  Pegard  de  Peau  de  plule , 

il  feroit  impojfible  d’y  en  conferver,  pul  fait  l  i  riy  pleut  pref- 
que  jamah .  Lett.  1.  p.  16. 
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in  the  fame  paragraph,)  and  confequently 
might  have  fome  few  anciently,  yet  it  fhould 
feem  that  only  their  common  drinking-water 
was  defignedto  be  affected  after  this  manner, 
fince,  had  their  wells  been  equally  corrupted, 
they  would  hardly  have  thought  of  digging 
others.  To  which  ought  to  be  added,  that 
the  original  word,  one  would  imagine,  fig- 
nifies  places  in  which  ruffes  are  wont  to 
grow,  as  they  do  in  {hallow  lakes,  (but  not 
about  wells  or  cifterns,)  fince  a  kindred  word 
means  a  ruff. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  paffage  in  which  there 
is  a  particular  reprefentation  of  the  waters  of 
iTgypt.  There  is  another  to  which  the  dis¬ 
tinction  I  have  mentioned  may  be  applied, 
and  by  fuch  an  application  we  may  be  deli¬ 
vered  from  thofe  embarraffments  which  feem 
to  have  perplexed  interpreters.  “  The  river 
ff all  be  wafted  and  dried  up.  And  they 
“  ff  all  turn  the  rivers  far  away,  and  the 
“  brooks  of  defence  ff  all  be  emptied  and  dried 
“  up,  the  reeds  and  the  flags  fliall  wither. 

€C  The  paper- reeds  by  the  brooks,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  brooks,  and  every  thing 
“  fown  by  the  brooks,  ff  all  wither,  &cff 
If.  xix.  5,  6,  7.  This  differs  a  little  from 
the  preceding  reprefentation,  but  in  corre- 
fpondence  with  it  is  thus,  I  prefume,  to  be 
explained.  The  river ,  the  Nile  that  is ,  jhall 
he  wafted  and  dried  up.  ‘The  rivers ,  the 
branches  oft  it  by  which  its  waters  pafts  into  the 
fea}  the  ftreams ,  as  the  word  is  iranftated  in 

1  that 
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that  pafage  of  Exodus,  fall  be  of  no  ufe.  The 
brooks  of  defence,  which  word  in  Exodus  is 
tranfated  rivers,  but  feems  tojignify  canals,  the 
canals  which  have  been  drawn  by  /Egyptian 
princes  from  the  river,  and  thofe  lakes  in  which 
reeds  and  flags  grow,  both  which  they  have 
formed  for  the  defence  of  places ,  fhall  be  emp¬ 
tied  and  drigd  up.  The  cultivated  places  by 
thefe  canals,  yea  by  the  mouth  of  them ,  and 
all  thofe  things  that  are  fown,  and  depend 
upon  them ,  fhall  wither. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  taken  fome  notice  a  of  that 
paflage  in  Exodus  which  I  have  been  illus¬ 
trating,  but  not  with  all  the  diftindtnefs  that 
was  wanted ;  and  as  to  this  of  Ifaiah,  he  is, 
I  think,  quite  filent,  though  it  may  be  equally 
well  illuftrated. 

The  additional  circumftances  are,  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Nile  diftinftly  from  its  branches, 
the  digging  thefe  canals  and  lakes  for  defence, 
and  the  advantage  of  being  near  the  mouth 
of  one  of  thefe  artificial  rivers.  The  ancients 
tell  us,  that  there  were  large  lakes  to  the 
North  and  Weft  of  Memphis,  which  made 
the  flrength  of  the  place  furprizing  3 ;  and 
Dr.  Pococke  faw  fome  near  Metrahenny, 
which  he  fuppofes  were  thefe  very  lakes. 
Nothing  then  could  be  more  natural  than 
thofe  words  of  Ezekiel 4,  “  I  am  againft  thee, 
“  Pharaoh  king  of  fEgypt,  the  great  dra- 
“  gon  that  lieth  in  the  midfl  of  his  rivers , 

z  P.  402.  note.  3  See  the  notes  on  Norden. 

4  Ch.  29.  3. 
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ic  which  hath  faid,  My  river  is  my  own, 
*c  and  I  have  made  it  for  myfeif,”  if  the 
Prophet  was  referring  to  him  as  refiding  in 
Memphis.  Whether  he  was,  or  not,  is  not 
my  bufinefs  here  to  enquire :  other  cities 
might  be  guarded  in  the  fame  manner  s. 

/Egypt  is  a  very  level  country,  but  not 
abfolutely  fo,  which  indeed  is  unimaginable : 
for  though,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the 
/Egyptians  make  great  rejoicings  when  the 
Nile  rifes  fixteen  cubits,  yet  nineteen  or  twenty 
are  required  to  prepare  the  whole  land  for 
cultivation  6  ;  and  doubtlefs  fome  of  it 
would,  or  might  be  at  leaft,  overflowed  with 
lefs  than  fixteen  cubits,  though  not  enough 
to  anfwer  the  demands  of  the  country.  It 
appears  alfo,  from  another  fa  £t  mentioned 
by  the  Dodtor,  that  the  land  originally  laid 
with  a  confiderable  defcent  to  the  river :  for 
he  fays,  the  foil  near  the  banks  is  fometimes 
more  than  thirty  feet,  whilft  at  the  utmoft 
extremity  of  the  inundation  it  is  not  a  quar¬ 
ter  part  of  fo  many  inches  7  ;  confequently 
if  this  adventitious  foil ,  brought  by  the  Nile, 
were  removed,  the  land  would  lay  with  a 
defcent  to  the  river  that  would  be  confider¬ 
able.  In  fucli  a  fituation  of  things,  the 
things  that  were  fown  near  the  mouths  of 
the  canals,  mud  have  been  in  the  lowed: 
places,  and  were  fufrkiently  watered,  when 
the  higher  grounds  produced  nothing,  for 

5  Thanis  was  for  one  in  De  Vitriaco’s  time.  Vide  Gefta 
Dei  &c,  p,  1143.  °  P*  384.  7P.  386. 

Vol.  L  X  ~  want 
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want  of  moifture  :  to  fay  then,  the  things 
that  were  fown  or  cultivated  near  the  mouths 
of  the  canals  fhould  wither,  is  defcribing  the 
utmoft  failure  of  water ,  by  a  periphrafis  fuffi- 
cientlv  eafy. 

Observation  V. 

Some  of  thefe  canals,  if  we  may  believe 
Maillet x,  were  an  hundred  feet  broad,  and 
twenty  deep ;  and  made  fome  confiderable 
diftridts,  that  would  otherwife  have  been 
abfolutely  barren,  like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord  \ 

Other  countries  had  in  like  manner  water¬ 
ing  canals,  though  perhaps  none  of  fuch 
enomous  dimenfions 3.  Nor  was  Judaea  a 
ftranger  to  them  :  the  waters  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  Elifha  dividing  themfelves,  as  Maun- 
drell  obferved4,  into  feveral  fmall  ftreams, 
and  fo  rendering  all  the  field  between  it  and 
Jericho  exceeding  fruitful ;  which  fm^ll 
ftreams  are  without  doubt  the  effedt  of  art, 
it  not  being  natural  for  a  fpring  to  make  it- 
felf  fuch  a  number  of  channels. 

To  thefe  canals,  and  the  fertility  pro¬ 
duced  by  them  in  thefe  countries,  Solomon, 
I  imagine,  refers  in  Prov.  xxi.  1,  where  he 
fays,  ic  The  king’s  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
“  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water,”  (or  as  wa- 

1  Lett.  2.  p.  46.  William  Archbifhop  of  Tyre 

gives  a  like  account.  Gefta  Dei,  p.  969.  *  3  Damafcus 

had ,  fee  Maundrel I,  p.  .121— 123.  4  P .  80 . 
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taring- canals,)  “  he  turneth  it  whitherfoevet 
“  he  will.,,  Commentators  fuppofe  that  this 
marks  out  the  power  of  the  great  Lord  of 
lords  over  the  hearts  of  princes.  It  doth  fo 
undoubtedly  :  but  though  they  have  given 
us  the  thought  in  general,  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  met  with  any  that  have  given  us 
the  energy  of  it,  which  feemeth  to  be  this. 
Which  way  foever  the  heart  of  a  king  turneth, 
it  conveys  riches ,  juft  as  a  watering- canal  doth 
plenty ;  and  let  it  be  remembered \  that  the  Lord 
turns  it  whitherfoever  he  will \  and  makes  whom 
he  pleafes  the  favourites  of  princes. 

Northern  readers  have  often,  I  dare  fay, 
wondered  in  themfelves  that  the  divine  ener¬ 
gy  upon  the  minds  of  men,  which  is  appa¬ 
rently  intended  by  the  words,  fhould  be  re- 
prefented  by  a  man’s  turning  a  ftream  of 
water  whither  he  pleafes ;  which  appears  to 
them  a  work  of  difficulty,  fuch  difficulty 
that  it  is  not  often  attempted  in  their  coun¬ 
tries.  They  therefore  are  ready  to  be  fur- 
prized,  that  fome  allufion  containing  the 
idea  of  greater  eafe  was  not  made  ufe  of ; 
but  to  an  Oriental  imagination  the  metaphor 
will  appear  ftrong,  but  in  all  refpecfs  juft, 
as  conveying  the  thought  of  the  eafe  with 
which  the  power  of  God  operates  on  the 
hearts  of  princes,  and  of  the  enriching  effefts 
of  royal  favour,  (which  is  elfewhere  com¬ 
pared  to  a  cloud  of  the  latter  rain,)  adding 
farther  profperity  to  thofe  that  are  in  afflu¬ 
ent  circumftances,  and  fetting  beggars  among 

X  2  princes. 
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princes,  juft  like  thofe  canals  which  are  fo 
common  in  thefe  countries,  which  add  very 
much  to  the  fertility  of  a  rich  foil,  and 
fometimes  turn  a  defert  into  a  paradife.  So 
the  province  of  Faoume  or  Fioum,  the  rich- 
eft  province  in  all  ./Egypt,  owes  all  its  ferti¬ 
lity,  according  to  Maillet 5,  to  a  canal  made 
by  art  in  very  ancient  times,  '  and  would 
without  it  have  been  abfolutely  barren,  as 
the  want  of  keeping  this  canal  with  fufficient 
care  has  very  much  injured  it. 

Observation  VI. 

In  this  province  grew,  Maillet  fays,  the 
belt  vines  of  /Egypt 1  :  not  that  /Egypt  is  a 
wine-country ,  or  ever  was  ;  fo  far  from  it, 
that  they  were  forced  to  ufe  a  fort  of  beer 
for  common  drink,  and  do  fo  to  this  day  *, 
made  of  barley  and  fome  intoxicating  drug. 
This  country  not  producing,  like  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Baft,  wine  in  fuch  quantities  as 
to  be  tolerably  proportionate  to  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants ;  it  had,  however,  many  vines. 

We  may  therefore  perhaps  wonder,  that 
their  vines  fhould  have  been  confidered  by 
the  Pfalmift  as  fo  important  as  to  be  frngled 
out,  along  with  their  fycamores,  from  their 
other  trees,  in  his  account  of  the  deftruffion 
made  among  them  by  the  hail,  Pf.  Ixxviii,  47, 

5  Lett.-  8.  p-  293,  &c.  1  Voy.  la  derniere  citation. 

11  Shaw,  p.  407,  Maillet,  Lett.  11.  p.  hi,  Fococke, 
vol.  1.  p.  1 82. 
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and  may  fancy  there  muft  have  been  other 
trees  of  much  more  confequence  to  them, 
and  in  particular  the  date,  which  Maillet 
affirms  to  be  the  mod:  efteemed  at  this  time 
in  /Egypt,  on  account  of  its  prcfitablenefs  3. 

But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
many  trees  which  are  now  found  in  /Egypt, 
might  not  have  been  introduced  in  thofe 
times.  Dr.  Pococke  fuppofes,  that  very  few 
of  the  prefent  /Egyptian  trees  are  natives  4, 
the  fycamore  and  the  vine  might  then  at 
that  time  be  very  well  thought  the  rnoft  va¬ 
luable  they  had. 

Their  fycamores  were  undoubtedly  very  im¬ 
portant  to  them,  and  their  deftrudtion  an 
heavy  lofs.  The  ancient  /Egyptian  coffins 
were  made  of  this  kind  of  wood,  as  are  the 
modern  barques  5  \  and  confequently  we  may 
believe  their  ancient  ones,  of  which  they 
have  fuch  numbers  on  the  Nile,  and  muft 
always  have  flood  in  great  need  of  multi¬ 
tudes,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their 
country.  But  befides  thefe  ufes,  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  fort  of  fig,  upon  which,  Norden 
tells  us 6  the  people  for  the  greater  part 
five  ;  thinking  themfelves  well  regaled  when 
they  have  a  piece  of  bread,  a  couple  of  fyca- 
more-figs,  and  a  pitcher  filled  with  water 
from  the  Nile7. 

[The  fondnefs  for  the  fycamore-fruit  is 
not  peculiar  to  /Egyptians :  Haffelquift,  the 

S  wed  i  ill 

1  Lett.  9.  p.  16.  4  Vol.  1.  p.  205.  5  Norden, 

part  2.  p.  177.  6  Part  1.  p.  79,  80.  [7  Haffelquift 
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Swedifh  traveller,  was  greatly  pleafed  with 
it ;  for  having  faid,  that  “  the  fruit  was 
foft,  watery,  fomewhat  fweet,  with  fome- 
thing  of  an  aromatic  tafte,  he  adds,  “  After 
“  I  once  had  tailed  it,  I  could  fcarce  refrain 
€£  from  eating  ;  and  if  I  had  thought  the  frefh 
€C  fruit  wholefome,  I  fhould  certainly  have 
*£  eaten  a  great  deal  of  it.8  ”  No  wonder 
then  that  David  had  an  officer  to  look  after 
thefe  trees,  and  that  they  and  olive-trees 
fhould  be  put  jointly  under  his  infpection, 
i  Chron.  xxvii.  28.  When  this  paffage  de- 
fcribes  them  as  growing  in  the  low  plains,  it 
reminds  us  of  what  Haffeiquift  tells  us,  of 
their  growing  at  prefen t  in  the  plains  and  fields 
of  Lower  /Egypt,  where  he  found  them  very 
common  9.  He  found  many  olive-trees  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  like  fituation,  in  three  places,  and 

faith,  a  We  had  fine  vales ,  abounding  with 

1  /  '  ' 

tells  us,  that  the  fycamore  buds  in  the  latter  end  of  March, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  beginning  of  June  ;  and  that  it 
is  wounded  or  cut  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  time  it  buds, 
as  without  this  precaution,  they  fay,  it  will  not  bear  fruit, 
p.  261.  Is  it  not  this  operation  that  Amos  refers  to,  in 
thofe  words  which  we  tranilate,  “  Was  a  gatherer  of  fyca- 
££  more-fruit?”  The  SeptCiagint  feems  to  refer  it  to 
fomething  done  to  the  fruit,  to  haften  its  ripening,  it  is 
fuppofed  :  but  as  the  word  certainly  fignifies  fycamore-trees 
elfewhere,  every  where  elfe,  I  think ;  as  there  is  a  fort  of 
fcarification,  or  fomething  of  that  kind,  pradlifed  upon  the 
tree  itfelf,  according  to  Haflelquift  ;  may  not  the  words  at 
lead  as  well  be  underftood  to  mean  this  ?  However,  if  the 
words  were  rendered  a  fycamore-tree  drelTer,  it  would  in¬ 
clude  both  fenfes,  and  be  preferable,  fure  !  to  our  prefent 
tranflation.  ]  8  P.  261.  9  P.  120. 

‘f  olive- 
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olive-trees/'  fpeaking  of  the  road  between 
Jaffa  and  Rama." 

If  their  vines  too  were  as  ufeful  then  as 
they  are  now,  the  lofs  of  them  was  very 
great.  Their  fruit  ferves  for  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  entertainments  they  give  their 
friends :  fo  Norden  was  treated  by  the  Aga 
of  Effuaen  with  coffee,  and  fome  bunches  of 
grapes  of  an  excellent  tafte  io.  If  we  may 
believe  Maillet,  they  make  ftill  more  of  the 
leaves  of  their  vines  than  they  do  of  their 
fruit,  ufing  them,  when  young,  prodi- 
gioufly :  for  minced  meat  being  one  great 
part  of  their  diet,  they  wrap  it  up  in  little 
parcels  in  vine-leaves,  and  laying  thus  leaf 
upon  leaf,  they  feafon  it  after  their  mode, 
and  fo  cook  it,  and  make  of  it  a  moft  ex- 
quiiite  fort  of  food,  and  one  of  the  moft  deli¬ 
cious  that  comes  upon  their  tables11.  But 
befides  thefe  ufes,  they  make  fome  wine , 
which,  though  it  is  now  made  in  very  fmall 
quantities,  as  it  is  alfo  in  other  Mohammedan 
countries,  yet  was  anciently  much  more 
plentiful,  and  even  exported  :  for  though 
iEgypt  never  produced  wine  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  be  tolerably  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitans,  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  yet  they  made  fo  much,  and  that  fo 
delicious,  as  that  it  was  carried  to  Rome, 
and  fo  much  drank  there,  as  to  be  very  well 
known  in  that  feat  of  luxury,  infomuch 

10  Part  2,  p.  1 1 2.  11  Lett.  9,  p.  14. 
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that  Maiilet,  who  never  forgets  any  of  the 
excellencies  of  this  country,  tells  us,  it  was 
the  third  in  efteem  of  their  wines  It  was 
made  then  without  doubt 13 ,  and  in  confider - 
able  quantities,  for  the  ufe  of  Pharaoh  and  of 
his  court,  who  probably  could  procure  no 
fuch  wine  from  abroad  j  nor  were  acquainted 
with  fuch  liquors  as  the  great  now  drink  in 
/Egypt  j  and  confequently  the  lofs  of  their 
vines  muft  have  been  confiderable. 

As  to  the  date  -trees,  which  are  faid  to  be 
the  moil  important  now  of  any  to  the 
/Egyptians,  and  which  are  mentioned  nei¬ 
ther  in  this  Pfalm,  nor  the  cvth,  may  we 
not  fuppole  that  if  they  were  then  in  /Egypt 
which  is  moft  probable,  the  ftorm  of  hail 
did  not  reach  them  ?  The  trees,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  produce  the  belt  dates  in  /Egypt 
grow  in  the  deferts  where  it  feems  nothing 
elfe  grows,  and  there  they  are  in  great  num¬ 
bers  ;  and  as  hail-ftorms  are  not  wont  to 
extend  very  far,  fo  there  is  no  reafon  in  the 
world  to  iuppofe  this  ftorm  reached  to  thofe 
deferts.  It  was  fufficient  if  it  fell  with  feve- 
rity  before  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  demo- 
lifhed  the  country  that  was  cultivated,  and 
particularly  that  part  that  was  near  to  him  : 
agreeably  to  which  we  may  obferve,  that  the  i 
yineyards  of  /Egypt  were  in  the  country  of 
Fioum  I5,  which,  according  to  William  of 

Lett.  8.  p.  294.  13  Gen.  40.  9,  &c.  14  Mail- 

let,  lett.  8.  p.  295.  *5  La  meme  page. 

Tyre* 
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Tyre,  is  but  one  day’s  journey  from  Cairo ; 
and  confequently  iefs  from  Memphis 16  the  old 
royal  city,  Memphis  and  Fioum  lying  both 
South-Weft  from  Cairo.  As  for  the  fyca- 
more-trees.  Dr.  Pococke  tells  us 17 ,  they  are 
planted  near  villages,  efpeciaily  about  Cairo, 
and  confequently  not  far  from  Memphis. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  / 

have  no  account  of  any  damage  done  to  their 
date-trees,  and  that  their  fycamores  and 
their  vines  are  diftinguifhed  from  their  other 
trees,  in  the  Mofaic  hiftory  of  this  defo* 
lation. 

Observation  VII. 

[The  grapes  of  ./Egypt,  it  fhould  feem, 
are  much  fmailer  than  thofe  that  grow  in  the 
Holy-Land. 

Dandini,  though  an  Italian,  feems  to  have 
been  fur  prized  at  the  extraordinary  lize  of 
the  grapes  of  Mount  Libanus.  T bey  ufe  no 
props ,  he  tells  us,  to  fupport  the  trees ,  hut  let 
them  creep  along  the  earth  ;  the  wine  produced 
from  them  is  delicate ,  and  exceeding  pleafant ;  it 
is  a  very  furprizing  thing  to  fee  the  bignefs 
of  the  grape ,  which  is  equal  to  a  prune ;  and 
that  he  eafily  comprehended ,  at  feeing  them ,  why 
the  Hebrews  had  fo  great  a  defre  to  tafle  them , 

(ind  that  they  pujhed  forwards  with  fo  much 
pafjion  the  conquefi  of  the  Land  of  Promifey  after 

Gefla  Dei  &c,  p.  964,  17  VoL  1,  p.  205. 

they 
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they  had  feen  the  grapes  which  the  fpies  of  > 
jhua  brought  back  from  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries  \ 

It  is  the  diftinguifhing  manner  in  which  the 
grapes  are  fpoken  of  in  the  thirteenth  of 
Numbers,  and  the  pains  they  took  to  bring  a 
whole  duller  to  the  camp,  by  hanging  it  on 
a  ftaff  borne  by  two  men,  that  demonilrates 
the  particular  value  the  fpies  put  on  •  this 
kind  of  fruit,  produced  in  the  Holy- Land, 
rather  than  their  haftening  to  fubdue  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  which  doth  not  very  well  agree  with 
the  account  that  is  given  us  of  the  temper 
Ifrael  was  in  at  the  return  of  the  fpies. 

Nor  is  it  any  wonder  the  Ifraelites,  born 
in  the  land  of  Aigypt,  were  fo  extremely 
ftruck  with  the  grapes  of  Canaan,  fince  thofe 
of  /Egypt,  it  fhould  feem,  though  it  is  fo 
fertile  a  country,  are  very  fmall.  The  fetting 
a  paffage  of  Norden  in  contrail  with  Dan- 
dini’s  account,  will  illuilrate  this  circum- 
flance  extremely :  “  Waiting  on  a  Turkifh 
“  Aga  in  Upper  ./Egypt,”  Norden  faith, 
“  the  Aga  ordered  coffee  to  be  ferved,  and 
“  regaled  me  with  fome  bunches  of  grapes, 
“  which  were  of  an  excellent  tafte,  but  very 
“  fmall 

D’Herbelot,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
tragical  death  of  one  of  the  women  of  the 
Khali fe  Jezid,  from  a  Perfian  hiilorian,  takes 
notice  of  the  largenefs  of  the  grapes  of  Pa- 

1  Chap.  10.  p.  43.  2  Vole  2.  p.  1 12. 
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Iseftine  in  like  manner 3.  As  the  ftory  is 
memorable,  it  fhall  be  given  in  a  note  be¬ 
low.  The  ^Egyptian  Ifraelites  muft  have 
been  pleafed  with  the  grapes  of  Efhcol  :  they 
that  before  had  only  feen  very  fmall  bunches.] 

Observation  VI1L  yu 

Dr.  Pococke  has  made  a  remark,  which 
I  have  obferved  in  no  other  traveller  *,  and 
that  is,  that  there  is  a  double  feed-time  and 
harveft  in  A^gypt :  rice,  Indian  wheat,  and 
another  fort  that  produces  a  large  cane,  and 
has  an  ear  like  millet,  (which  they  call  the 
corn  of  Damalcus,  and  in  Italian,  furgo 
roffo,)  being  fown  and  reaped  at  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  time  from  wheat,  (which,  in  that 
country,  it  feems,  is  all  bearded,)  barley, 
§nd  flax.  “  The  firft,”  he  fays  %  “  are  fown 
“  in  March,  before  the  Nile  overflows  the 
lands,  and  reaped  about  October ;  whereas 

[3  P.487.  Jezid,  fays  the  hiflorian  Khondemir,  being 
in  Palaefline,  which  they  call  the  country  of  Jordan,  and 
diverting  himfelf  in  a  garden  with  one  of  his  women,  whom 
he  loved  to  madnefs,  he  was  prefented.  with  a  collation  of 
the  moft  excellent  fruits  of  the  country  :  during  this  little , 
repaft  he  took  a  grape,  which  he  threw  to  his  miflrefs  ;  Hie 
took  it,  and  put  it  into  her  mouth  to  eat  it ;  but  the  grape 
being  very  large ,  fuch  as  this  country  produces ,  getting  down 
her  throat,  flopped  her  breath,  and  fhe  was  choaked  in  an 
ihflant.]  1  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  Thompfon’s  Tra¬ 
vels,  vol.  3.  p.  308,  309 ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  there  really 
was  no  fuch  traveller,  and  that  the  book  was  a  mere  com¬ 
pilation  from  others.  1  The  text  fays,  July,  but  it 

appears  fron),  the  errata,  March  was  the  month  he  in¬ 
tended. 

the 
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“  wheat  and  barley  are  fown  in  Novem- 
“  ber  and  December,  as  foon  as  the  Nile  is 
“  Sone  °ff,  and  they  are  reaped  before  May 3.” 

Dr.  Shaw  feems  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
this,  for  he  fuppofes  that  rice  was  fown  at 
the  fame  time  with  flax,  wheat,  and  barley  4  5 
yet  it  feems  natural,  that  as  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley  are  fown  as  foon  as  the  inundation  is 
over,  and  reaped  before  it  returns,  fo  like- 
wife  that  thofe  forts  of  grain  that  require 
much  water,  fliould  be  fown  before  it  be¬ 
gins,  and  be  reaped  juft  as  it  finifhes.  And 
though  I  have  met  with  no  direct  oblerva- 
tion  of  this  kind  5 ;  yet  Norden  confirms  one 
part  of  it :  for  he  tells  us,  that  he  faw  a 
gieat  plain  covered  with  S Turkey -wheat  the 
twentieth  of  November ,  which  began  to  be 
ripe  y  and  that  he  faw  the  Arabs  cutting  their 
harveft  in  a  neighbouring  plain  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  that  month  *. 

If  then  this  is  faffc,  it  will  explain  very 
determinate^  what  is  meant  by  the  wheat 
and  rye's  being  dark,  or  hidden,  at  the  time 
of  the  plague  of  hail,  Exod.  ix.  32  ;  for  it 
•  ft-  .  ean,  that  they  were  fown,  but  not 

Vol.  r.  p#  204.  4  P.406,  407.  [s  Pococke’s 

account  has  fince  been  confirmed  by  Haffelquift,  who 
toun  the  rice,  about  Aflbtta,  about  three  inches  high  the 
thirtieth  of  May  N.  S.  p.  54.  He  indeed  tells  us,  it  had 
been  fown  but  eight  days  before  •  but  this  muff  certainly 
have  been  a  miftake,  perhaps  it  fhould  have  been  eight 
weef  ■  He  elfewhere  mentions  the  fame  month  that  Po~ 
cocke  doth,  as  the  time  for  reaping  it,  that  of  O&ober.  ] 

I  art  2.  p.  17,  and  p.  36, 
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come  up ,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Shaw, 
who  fuppofes  that  the  expreffion  imports, 
that  they  were  of  a  dark  green ,  and  confe- 
quently  yielded  without  hurt,  while  the  bar¬ 
ley  and  the  flax,  being  forwarder,  were  de¬ 
ft  royed. 

This  will  fliew  alfo  what  the  wheat  was 
that,  being  hidden  in  the  earth,  efcaped  :  it 
was  Indian  wheat,  or  furgo  roflb,  which 
forts  of  wheat  wTith  the  rye 7  efcaped ;  while 
the  barley,  and  wheat  bearded  like  barley, 
and  the  flax,  were  fmitten. 

Observation  IX.  VllL 

I  do  not  apprehend,  that  it  is  at  all  ne- 
ceffary  to  fuppofe,  that  all  the  fervants,  and 
all  the  cattle  of  the  /Egyptians,  that  were  a- 
broad  at  the  time  the  hail  fell,  which  Mofes 
threatened,  and  which  was  attended  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  died  ;  it  is  fufficient 
to  fuppofe  they  all  felt  the  hail-ftones,  and 
that  feveral  of  them  were  killed.  This  was 

[7  Or  rice,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  p.  407.  Haifelqujft 
however  makes  no  doubt,  but  that  the  ^Egyptians  learned 
the  cultivation  of  rice  under  the  Califs,  at  which  time,  he 
fays,  many  ufeful  plants  were  brought  over  the  Red-Sea 
to  iEgypt,  which  now  grow  fpontaneouily  there,  and  en¬ 
rich  the' country,  p.  109,  no.  This  may  be  left  to  the 
curious  to  examine,  it  being  of  no  confequence  to  my  de- 
fign  here  to  examine,  'whether  rice,  or  the  com  of  Da- 
mafcus,  or  forqe  other  plant  of  importance  to  human  life, 
was  meant  \  it  being  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  feme  forts  of 
farinaceous  plants  wrere  then  but  juft  fown,  while  others 
were  drawing  to  maturity,] 

enough 
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enough  to  juftify  the  words  of  Mofes,  that 
it  fliould  be  a  grievous  hail,  fuch  as  had  not 
fallen  before  in  iEgypt  from  its  foundation * 
For  though  it  hails  fometimes  in  iEgypt  as 
well  as  rains,  as  Dr.  Pococke  found  it  hailed 
at  Faiume,  when  he  was  there  in  February 1 ; 
and  thunders  too,  as  Thevenot  fays  it  did  one 
night  in  December,  when  he  was  at  Cairo 1  j 
yet  fatal  effects  are  not  wont  to  follow  in 
that  country,  as  appears  from  what  Theve¬ 
not  fays  of  this  thunder,  which  he  tells  us 
killed  a  man  in  the  caftle  there,  though  it  had 
never  been  heard  before  that  thunder  had  killed 
any  body  at  Cairo .  For  divers  people  then  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  lightning  and  the 
hail,  befides  cattle,  was  an  event  that  Mofes 
might  well  fay  had  never  happened  there  be¬ 
fore,  from  the  time  it  began  to  be  inhabited. 

I  will  only  add,  that  Mofes,  by  reprefent- 
ing  this  as  an  extraordinary  hail \  fuppofed 
that  it  did  fometimes  hail  there,  as  it  is  found 
in  fa£t  to  do,  though  not  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries3.  The  not  raining  in  iEgypt,  it  is 
well  known,  is  to  be  underftood  in  the  fame 
manner. 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  59;  a  Part  1.  p.  247.  [3  So  Dr, 

Perry  tells  us,  that  when  he  was  at  Cairo,  there  was  one 
fhower  of  hail^  as  well  as  feveral  of  rain,  which  firft  they 
were  told  had  not  been  obferved  before  in  any  man’s  me¬ 
mory,  p.  255.  It  appears  by  circumftances  that  it  was 
early  in  the  Spring.} 
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Observation  X. 

[Dr.  Shaw,  with  a  multitude  of  other 
learned  men,  fuppofeth  the  behemoth  of  the 
book  of  Job  is  the  hippopotamus,  or  river- 
horfe .  He  alfo  apprehends,  that  the  Prsene- 
ftine  pavement,  of  which  he  has  given  a 
draught,  p.  422,  423,  exhibits  a  true,  and 
not  a  romantic  reprefen tation  of  the  Natural 
Hiftory  of  ./Egypt. 

If  thefe  two  fuppofitions  be  juft,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  beauty  in  the  ranging  the  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  behemoth  and  the  leviathan , 
which  laft,  I  think,  is  univerfally  now  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  crocodile . 

For  in  that  Mofaic  pavement,  the  people 
of  an  /Egyptian  barque  are  reprefented  as 
darting  j pears ,  or  fome  fuch  weapons,  at  one 
of  the  river-horfes ;  as  another  of  them  is 
pictured  with  two  flicking  near  his  fhoulders. 
Confequently,  if  this  piece  of  antiquity  truly 
exhibits  the  managements  of  the  /Egyptians, 
according  to  the  fuppofttion,  it  was  a  cuftom- 
ary  thing  with  the  old  /Egyptians  thus  to  at¬ 
tack  thefe  animals.  And  if  fo,  how  beauti- 
full  is  the  arrangement !  There  is  a  moft 
happy  gradation  :  after  a  pompous,  but  juft 
reprefentation  of  the  terriblenefs  of  the  river- 
horfe,  the  Almighty  is  reprefented  as  going 
on  with  his  expoftulations,  fomething  after 
this  manner.  But  dreadful  as  this  animal  is , 
barbed  irons  and  {pears  have  fometimes  pre- 
4.  vailed 
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vailed  againf  him ;  hut  what  wilt  thou  do  with 
the  crocodile  ?  Canft  thou  fill  his  flzin  with 
barbed  irons ,  or  his  head  with  fijh-Jpears  ?  The 
J word  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot  hold ;  th$ 
fpear,  the  dart ,  nor  the  ....  He  ejleemeth  iron 
as  fir  aw  y  and  brafs  as  rotten  wood .  The  iron 
cannot  make  him  flee:  fling-ftones  are  turned 
with  him  into  flubbky  darts  are  counted  as  flub* 
ble :  he  laugheth  at  the  Jhaking  of  a  Jpeafy  &c. 
What  wilt  thou  do  with  this  creature ,  0  Job  ! 
This  is  finifhing  the  expoftulation  in  the 
flrongefly  in  the  moft  majeflic  manner. 

I  am  not  infenfible  feveral  authors  have 
defcribed  the  hippopotamus  as  nearly  invul¬ 
nerable.  Maillet  tells  us,  “  it’s  lkin  is  two 
fingers  thick ,  and  that  it  is  fo  much  the 
more  difficult  to  kill  it,  as  there  is  only 
“  a  fmall  place  in  it’s  forehead,  where  it  can 
**  be  wounded  Y’  He  adds,  that  “  fome 
Nubian  fervants  that  he  had,  informed 
him,  that  the  ffiin  of  one  of  them,  pre- 
€C  ferved  at  Sannar,  would  have  been  brought 
to  him  with  difficulty  by  four  camels*” 
If  their  account  could  be  depended  upon,  the 
fkin  of  this  animal  muft  have  weighed  about 
as  much  again  as  that  of  the  mighty  elephant, 
belonging  to  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
which  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1755* 
and  which  was  defcribed  by  the  celebrated 
Abbot  Nollet.  The  fkin  of  this  elephant 
when  taken  off,  we  are  told,  weighed  feventy- 

*  Lett*  9*  p.  31  * 
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four  (tone  and  an  half*  avoirdupois  weight  \ 

But  as  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  hippopo¬ 
tamus  is  not  fufficiently  known,  as  Halfel- 
quift  juftly  remarks,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
I  am  fuppofing  the  Pfseneftine-Mofaic  pave¬ 
ment  not  romantic,  on  the  other ;  we  are  to 
confider  it  as  vulnerable >  and  purfued  by  the 
^Egyptians  with  fpears  and  barbed  irons ,  while 
nothing  of  that  fort  appears  to  be  done  there 
to  the  crocodiles,  which  are  alfo  figured  in 
that  pavement. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  river- 
horfes  appear,  in  this  celebrated  pavement, 
on  the  hillocks  that  are  feen  here  and  there, 
rifing  above  the  water,  among  the  vegetables 
growing  upon  them  :  may  we  not  believe 
thefe  are  the  hills ,  the  mountains  as  our  trans¬ 
lation  renders  the  word,  “  which  bring  him 
“  forth  food :  where  all  the  beafts  of  the 
“  field  play  ?”  ver.  20.  It  is  certain  the  al¬ 
tar  of  God,  which  was  only  ten  cubits  high, 
and  fourteen  fquare,  is  called  the  Mountain  of 
God ,  Ezek.  xliii.  153.  The  eminences  then 
of  fEgypt,  which  appear  as  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile  decreafes,  may  undoubtedly  be 
called  Mountains  in  the  poetical  language  of 
the  book  of  Job.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that 
thefe  animals  are  pictured  in  this  pavement 
on  thefe  eminences,  fince  the  Turkey- wheat 
is  what  they  are  fond  of,  and  this  vegetable 

Annual  Regifter  for  1761.  3  Confult  the  original, 

or  the  margin  of  bur  tranllatlon.  • 
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appears  from  time  to  time  in  thefe  eminent 
ces.  So  Haffelquift  tells  us,  that  when  he 
went  to  the  burying-place  of  the  Mummies, 
he  faw,  on  the  feventeenth  of  September,  “the 
“  places  not  yet  overflown,  or  where  it  had 
“  already  begun  to  decreafe,  appeared  cloth - 
“  ed  with  a  charming  verdure,  a  great  part 
*c  fown  with  Turkey -wheat,  and  fome  parts, 
“  though  but  few,  with  lucern  V'  And  on 
the  other  hand  he  tells  us  in  another  place, 
“  that  the  river- horfe  does  much  damage  to  the 
“  /Egyptians,  in  thofe  places  he  frequents ,  de- 
cc  flroying  tn  a  Jhort  fpace  of  time  an  entire 
“  field  of  com  or  clover,  not  leaving  the  leaf 
“  verdure  as  he  pajjes :  being  voracious ,  and  re - 
“  quiring  much  to  fill  his  great  belly  T  This 
agrees  with  Maillet’s  account,  who  tells  us, 
“  it  is  incredible  how  pernicious  he  is  to  the 
“  productions  of  the  earth,  defolating  the 
“  fields,  and  eating  in  all  places  through 
“  which  he  paffes  the  ears  of  com,  efpecially 
“  the  Turkey  wheat 

Haffelquift,  in  the  firft  of  the  two  laft  ci¬ 
tations,  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that  “  innu- 
“  merable  kinds  of  birds  were  to  be  feen  on 

the  places  not  under  water . all  which 

“  excited  his  attention,  but  not  fo  much 
“  as  the  crane  called  Ibis  :  I  thought  this 
“  moft  remarkable,  as  an  incredible  number 
“  covered  the  fields.  We  fee  birds  accord - 
“  ingly,  upon  fome  of  the  hillocks  of  the 

4  84,  85.  5  Lett.  9.  p.  31. 
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a  Praeneftine  pavement,  and  heajis ,  in  great 
variety y  upon  others.”  This  anfwers  that 
other  claufe  in  Job,  “  Where  all  the  beafts 
“  of  the  fields  play,”  or  are  pleafed,  and 
enjoy  themfelves.  All  the  wild  beafts  of  the 
countries  where  the  elephant  refides  are  not 
mountaineers ;  and  if  they  were,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  affign  a  reafon  why  that  circum- 
ftance  fhould  be  mentioned  in  a  defcription 
of  the  terriblenefs  of  the  elephant ;  but  all 
the  quadrupeds  of  /Egypt  are  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  to  thefe  eminences,  when  the  Nile  over¬ 
flows,  and  the  coming  of  an  hippotamus  a- 
mong  them,  and  deftroying  all  the  verdure 
of  the  places  of  their  retirement,  augments 
our  ideas  of  their  terriblenefs. 

A  rhinoceros  appears  on  one  of  thefe 
eminences,  a  moft  powerful,  warlike,  and 
well-guarded  animal,  but  moft  probably  not 
known  in  /Egypt  fo  early  as  the  time  of  job, 
and  therefore  not  taken  notice  of  in  the  ex- 
poftulations  of  God  with  him.] 

Observation  XL 

Immediately  after  thefe  verfes  of  the  nine-, 
teenth  of  Ifaiah,  which  I  had  occafion  to 
cite  under  Obf.  IV,  mention  is  made  of  the 
fifliers  of  /Egypt ;  and  it  appears  from  Num. 
xi.  5,  a  We  remember  the  fifh,  which  we 
did  eat  in  /Egypt  freely,”  that  there  are 
great  quantities  of  fifh  in  that  country : 
what  therefore  le  Bruyn  has  laid,  and  Dr. 

Y  2  Wells 
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Wells  repeated  from  him,  in  vol.  ii.,  of  his 
Hiftorical  Geography  of  the  Old  Teftament  ', 
may  appear  furprifing  to  fome  readers;  I 
mean  that  the  Nile,  whether  from  the  mud- 
dinefs  of  its  waters,  or  the  numeroufnefs  of 
the  crocodiles  in  it,  has  not  many  fifh.  As 
no  commentator,  that  I  know'  of,  has  touched 
upon  this  difficulty,  it  is  a  proper  fubjedt  for 
thefe  papers. 

In  the  fiift  place  then,  fifh  might  be  very 
plentiful  in  fEgypt,  though  they  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  great  numbers  in  the  ftream  of  the 
Nile.  There  are  feveral  lakes  and  refervoirs 
of  water  in  that  country,  in  which  they 
may  appear  in  great  quantities,  and  certainly 
do.  Le  Bruyn  himfelf  would  not  have  con- 
tefted  this  :  for  fpeaking  of  a  lake  two  Ita¬ 
lian  miles  to  the  Eaft  of  Damietta,  called 
the  Dead-lea,  he  lays,  it  was  extretnly  full 
of  fifh  \  Other  lakes  are,  doubtlefs,  as 
full.  Great  quantities  are  catched  in  that 
called  Mceris,  according  to  Dr.  Pococke,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  lake  is  low,  and  carried  to 
Faiume  market,  where  they  are  fold  very 
cheap  \  Maillet  alfo  allures  us,  that  there 
mult  be  a  prodigious  number  of  fifh  in  JE- 
gypt,  fince  there  are  fometimes  afl'embled 
upon  thole  lakes  or  ponds  to  which  the 
water-game  repair,  an  hundred  thoufand  ago- 
billes,  a  voracious  kind  of  fowl,  of  which 
each  devours  at  ieait  three  or  four  pounds  of 

P.  6~.  z  Extraordinairement  poifionneufe,  tome  i. 
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fjh  every  day  \  He  adds,  that  the  coafts  of 
the  Lower  iEgypt  are  equally  rich  in  fifh, 
and  that  an  infinity  of  fifh  of  different  forts 
are  taken  in  the  Red-lea  :  fo  that  fifli  may 
be  extremely  plentiful  and  cheap  in  fEgypt, 
if  but  few  Ihould  be  found  direftly  in  the 
Nile,  which  le  Bruyn  affirms,  but  which 
Maillet  denies.  Curiofity  in  the  meanwhile 
may  lead  a  perfon  to  endeavour  to  decide 
this  difference,  but  the  honour  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  by  no  means  engages  us  to  this,  fince 
they  are  ponds  for  fifh.  that  the  Prophet  fpeaks 
of,  and  the  fifhers  are  fuppofed  to  angle  in 
the  brooks,  or  canals  cut  from  the  Nile,  as 
the  word  fignifies. 

Some  fifh  however  the  Scriptures  feem  to 
fuppofe  are  in  the  river  itfelf,  “  The  fifh  that 
<c  is  in  the  river  fhall  die,”  Exod.  vii.  18  : 
which,  as  le  Bruyn  doth  not  deny,  fo  Nor- 
den  gives  us  to  underfland,  is  the  fact,  by 
his  account  of  his  finding  a  native  of  Bar¬ 
bary  fi filing  at  the  cataraft,  who,  by  the  af- 
liftance  of  a  little  hook,  made  Norden  catch 
feme  excellent  carp,  which  the  Barbarin 
himfelf  carried  for  him  to  the  barque  s ;  and 
his  fpeaking  afterwards  of  fifli  as  plentiful 
there,  when  he  gives  an  account  of  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  catarabt  on  the  eleventh  of  Ja¬ 
nuary6.  Maillet  in  like  manner  fpeaks  of 
carp  in  the  Nile,  as  well  as  of  various  other 
kinds  of  fifli  there 7,  obferving  with  fur- 

f 

4  Lett.  9.  p.  2i.  25.  5  Part  2.  p.  115.  1 19. 

6  P.  167.  7  Lett.  9.  p.  25. 
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prize,  that  though  there  is  an  aftonifhing 
quantity  of  fifh  in  that  river,  excepting  eels 8, 
there  are  hardly  any  of  our  forts  of  river-fifh. 
to  be  found  in  it.  To  this  he  adds,  as  an 
amazing  curiolity,  that  in  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February,  they 
catch  very  good  herrings  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Cairo,  but  none  at  Rofetto,  and 
very  few  at  Damietta,  by  which  they  mull 
pafs  in  their  way  to  Cairo ;  nor  are  they  ever 
found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Sandys  agrees  with  Maillet  in  his  account 
of  an  abundance  of  fifh  in  the  Nile,  and  of 
their  differing  much  from  ours  in  fhape  and 
quality.  He  fays,  that  in  going  up  the  Nile, 
they  often  bought  as  much  fifh  by  the  way 
for  fix-pence,  as  would  have  fatisfied  twenty 
people14;  but  informs  us  that,  by  reafon  of 
the  muddy  channel,  they  were  not  altoge¬ 
ther  favoury  nor  wholfome  IO,  Egmont  and 
Heymaii  agree  with  Sandys,  as  to  the  muddy 
tafte  of  the  fifh  of  the  Nile  in  general,  but 
affirm  that  there  are  feveral  forts  which  are 
very  palatable :  they  mention  four  forts  in 
particular,  one  of  which  is  faid  to  weigh  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  hundred  pounds ;  and 
two  other  forts  weigh  near  thirty  pounds  a 
fifh.  All  which  are  caught,  they  fay,  at  all 
feafons  in  the  Nile  32 . 

8  To  which  we  mult  add  the  carp,  which  he  fpeaks  of. 
p  Sandys,  p.  92.  30  P.  78.  "  Vol.  2.  p.  220. 
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The  fifh  of  ./Egypt  are  eaten  in  common 
with  pleafure  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country ;  but  in  April  and  Mayy  which  is  the 
hot  feafon  there,  they  fcarce  eat  any  thing 
elfe  but  fifh,  with  puife  and  herbs  :  the  great 
heat  taking  away  their  appetite  for  all  forts 
of  meat . 

This  is  Dr.  Pococke’s  account,  vol.  i, 
p.  182.  Maillet  fays  much  the  fame  \  Both 
agree  that  they  are  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  in  which  they  eat  no  flefh,  and  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  great  heats,  which,  Maillet 
fays,  are  occafioned  by  the  South-winds  that 
then  blow.  Maillet  farther  tells  us,  that 
Mohammedans  and  Chriftians,  and  people 
of  all  forts  that  inhabit  ./Egypt,  adopt  this 
cuftom,  which  is  a  very  ancient  one *,  and 
that  the  fifh,  which  is  eaten  at  this  time,  is 
of  two  forts,  the  one  frefh,  the  other  dried 
in  the  fun,  which,  though  it  comes  from 
the  Red-Sea ,  is  prepared  at  Damietta.  That 
they  eat  alfo  quantities  of  fifh  of  another 
fort,  prepared  with  nothing  more  than  fait 
and  water,  being  a  kind  of  fmall  rnufcles, 
very  much  refembling  thofe  of  France.  The 
Great  themfelves,  he  tells  us,  have  no  other 
food  at  this  feafon. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imagined,  that  the 
complaint  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  in  the 

1  Lett.  11.  p.  109,  no. 
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wildernefs,  We  remember  the  fifh  which 

**  we  did  eat  in  ./Egypt  freely,  the  cucum- 

«  bers,  the  melons,  &c;  but  now  our  foul 

«  is  dried  away,  there  is  nothing  at  all,  be- 

IC  fides  this  manna,”  Num.  xi.  5,  6,  arofe 

from  the  fame  caufe,  the  peculiar  fultrinefs 

of  the  weather,  and  their  being  accuftomed 

in  thefe  hot  feafons  to  eat  fifh,  and  fuch  re- 

freflhing  vegetables,  and  confequently  that 

they  were  fomewhat  hardly  dealt  with,  in, 

being  puniflhed  with  death,  on  account  of 

this  pining  for  the  wonted  diet  of  fuch  times. 

But  it  is  moil:  probable,  that  the  complaint 

of  Ifrael  rather  proceeded  from  a  wayward 

and  perverfe  kind  of  luxurioufnefs,  and  for 

that  reafon  drew  down  fuch  a  fevere  ani- 

madverfion  from  heaven.  So  de  Vitriaco 

telleth  us  \  that  fome  of  the  more  delicate 
•  *  9 

./Egyptians  pined  to  death ,  when  Damiata  was 
befieged,  (A.  D.  1218,)  though  they  had  a 
fufficiency  oj  corn,  for  want  of  the  food  they 
were  ufed  to,  pompions,  garlick,  onions,  fifh , 
birds,  fruit,  herbs,  &c.  It  appears  at  leaft 
very  clear,  that  the  Ifraelites  did  not  arrive  at 
this  ftation  till  the  latter  end  of  May,  if  be¬ 
fore  June,  from  Num.  x.  11  j  and  it  feems 
to  have  been  fome  time  after  that  before  this 
murmuring,  Num.  xi.  4;  fo  that  either  the 
South-winds  do  not  blow  at  the  fame  time 
Jn  the  defert,  that  they  are  wont  to  do  in 
./Egypt,  or  this  complaint  did  not  arife  from 
that  caufe. 

1  GefU  De;  P-  1142. 
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O  BSE  RV AT  ION  XIII.  ST 

In  the  Mofaic  pavement  at  Fraenefte,  we 
fee  a  reprefentation  of  thofe  toils  with  which 
the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  catch  fifli.  Thefe 
toils,  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  continue  to  be  ufed 
by  the  Egyptians  to  this  day.  They  are 
made  up  of  feveral  hurdles  of  reeds,  fixed 
in  various  windings  and  directions,  and  end¬ 
ing  in  a  fmall  point ;  into  which  the  fifh 
being  driven,  they  are  taken  out  with  nets 
or  bafkets,  as  there  reprefented.  The  fame 
method,  he  had  before  obferved,  is  made  ufe 
of  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  \ 

The  DoCtor  goes  no  farther;  but  Maillet 
affirms,  that  they  make  no  ufe  of  nets  at  all 
in  .Egypt.  He  mentions  this  indeed  occa- 
fionally,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhews  he 
was  allured  of  the  faCt ;  for,  having  men¬ 
tioned  feveral  methods  the  Egyptians  make 
ufe  of  for  catching  crocodiles,  he  fays  % 

“  Others  take  this  animal  in  a  way  that  I 
can  give  no  account  of,  but  I  am  very  fare 
“  it  cannot  be  with  nets ,  fince  they  are  not  hi 
ic  nfe  in  this  country .”  And  accordingly  we 
find  nothing  that  looks  like  a  net  in  that 
pavement. 

Nets  are  ufed  in  other  countries  in  the 
Levant.  Dr.  Pococke  expreflly  fays,  that 
they  went  in  a  boat  on  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 

*  In  a  note  on  p.  424,  2  Lett.  9.  p,  32. 
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and  that  they  diverted  themfelves  with  fifhing 
with  cajiing-nets ,  which  they  ufe  there ,  throw¬ 
ing  whenever  they  lee  the  fifh  h  The  not 
ufing  them  in  /Egypt  then,  I  fhould  think, 
muft  be  in  confequence  of  its  being  an  old 
cuftom  not  to  ufe  them  in  that  country. 

If  they  have  never  been  in  ufe  in  that 
country,  in  what  a  light  muft  we  look  upon 
feme  tranflations  of  Ifaiah  xix.  8,  9,  10, 
where,  though  nets  were  not  ufed  in  /Egypt, 
the  word  occurs  in  the  lingular,  or  plural 
number,  no  lefs  than  three  times  in  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  /Egyptian  fifhery  ?  Such  a 
tranilation  is  that  of  Pagninus,  even  as  cor¬ 
rected  by  Arias  Montanus  ;  and  Inch  is  that 
of  the  curious  Vitringa.  Fifhing  with  an 
book  is  an  Egyptian  practice :  in  that  man¬ 
ner  the  Barbarin  fi fired,  that  Norden  met 
with  near  the  cataract ;  and  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  a  boat,  fifhing  after  that  manner, 
feems  to  appear  in  the  Praeneftine  pavement. 
Fifhing  with  toils  is  /Egyptian  alfo,  and  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  8  th  verfe, 
where  toils  might  have  been  put  in  the  room 
of  the  word  nets .  As  for  the  other  two  verfes, 
the  learned  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precife 
fenfe  of  them ;  and  for  my  part,  I  fhall  take 
no  other  notice  of  them,  than  juft  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Septuagint  tranflators,  who 
are  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in  this  country, 
law  nothing  of  nets  in  them. 


3  Vol.  2.  p.  69. 
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It  ought  however  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  thefe  tranflators  feem  to  have  been 
doubtful,  whether  a  word  ufed  in  the  8 th 
verfe  might  not  be  intended  to  fignify  nets, 
for  they  have  expreffed  there  both  toils  and 
nets,  if  I  underftand  them  right :  “  And 
ffC  the  fifhermen  fhall  groan,  and  all  that 
“  caft  an  hook  into  the  river,  fhall  groan ; 

“  and  they  that  throw  nets,  and  they  that 
“  fet  toils 4,  fhall  mourn.”  But  whether 
we  can  from  hence  certainly  conclude,  that 
nets  were  ufed  in  ALgypt  in  the  days  of  thefe 
tranflators,  may  be  queftioned  3  as  may 
Maillet’s  account  of  the  fifhing  with  nets ,  in 
the  lake  at  Memphis,  in  ancient  days  once 
in  three  years,  nets  at  other  times  being  only 
ufed  by  the  ^Egyptian  kings  of  thofe  times  j 
for  this  account  is  taken,  not  from  any  con¬ 
temporary  author,  but  Arabs  who  wrote 
long  after ,  and  perhaps  thefe  not  cited  with 
the  utmoft  accuracy,  which  certainly  was 
not  the  diftinguifhing  talent  of  this  French 
writer.  What  he  fays  of  the  not  ufing  nets 
in  thefe  times,  is  much  more  to  be  depended 
on,  as  he  fpeaks  there  from  his  own  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ufages  of  the  country. 

Nets  are  however  ufed  in  iEgypt  for  the 
catching  of  birds,  for  Egmont  and  Heyman 
aifure  us,  they  faw  them  fet  among  the  reeds 

"  ,  .  /  ''V  * 

4  Or  AjjLtpiGouu;,  which  word  may  fignify  fifhermen 
in  general  \  but  here,  feems  to  be  particularly  expreffive  of 
thofe  that  fet  toils  in  various  windings  and  directions, 
which  Dr.  Shaw  fpeaks  of. 
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by  the  fea-fide  for  quails,  vol.  2.  p.  206, 
207 ;  though  they  are  not  ufed,  if  Maiiiet 
fpeaks  truth,  in  their  filhing. 

XII.  Observation  XIV. 

[There  feems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  reafon 
to  queftion  the  accuracy  of  our  tranflation 
of  Numb.  xi.  5  :  “  We  remember  the  fifh 

“  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely;  the 
cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks , 
and  the  onions,  and  the  gar  he  k . 

I  am  not  the  firft  that  has  called  the  juft- 
nefs  or  this  tranflation  into  queftion;  the 
learned  and  celebrated  Ludolphus  was  not 
fatisfied  with  thofe  verfions,  which,  like  our’s, 
repiefent  the  children  of  Ifrael  as  complain- 
ing  for  want  of  the  leeks  they  were  wont  to 
eat  in  Egypt :  yet  thefe  tranllations  are  con¬ 
formable  to  that  of  the  Seventy,  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  work.  Ludolphus,  from  the  Arabic, 
has  propofed  to  tranflate  the  third  word  let¬ 
tuce,  or  falads  in  general  *,  inftead  of  leeks . 

To  enable  us  to  judge  of  this  in  the  fair- 
eft  manner,  it  is  requifite  to  confider  what 
are  the  rnoft  common  things  that  are  at  this 
time .  eaten  in  Egypt,  and  which  are  more 
efpecially  grateful  on  account  of  their  cool- 
Ing  qualities,  or  leaft  difguftful  in  very  hot 
weather.  It  appears  from  a  preceding  Ob- 

1  See  Bifliop  Patrick  on  the  place.  The  Bilhop,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  guilty  of  a  little  overfight,  when  he  fup- 
po  es  t  e  word  Chatzir  (the  third  word )  is  tranflated  onions, 
that  is  the  word  that  is  tranflated  leeks . 

fervation. 
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fervation,  that  fifh  was  eagerly  defired  by 
the  /Egyptians  in  hot  weather ;  and  thefe 
vegetables  without  doubt  were  fuch  as  were 
wont  to  be  eaten  at  fuch  times,  or  at  leaft 
were  found  to  be  cooling,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  pleafureable.] 

Maillet  then,  in  defcribing  the  vegetables 
that  the  /Egyptians  ufe  for  food  %  tells  us* 
that  melons ,  cucumbers ,  and  onions ,  are  fome 
of  the  mod:  common  ;  and  concerning  the 
laft  of  thefe,  he  fays,  they  are  fweeter  than 
in  any  other  place  in  the  world ;  that  an 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  them  may  be 
fometimes  purchafed  for  eight  or  ten  fols  3 ; 
and  that  there  is  fuch  an  abundance  of  them, 
that  they  fill  all  the  ftreets  of  Cairo,  where 
they  fell  them  ready  prepared  for  eating.  He 
obferves,  that  there  grows  wild  in  the  fields 
of  /Egypt  a  fuccory ,  or  endive ,  a  thoufand 
times  fweeter  than  that  of  our  gardens ; 
that  it  comes  up  naturally  in  the  meadows , 
without  any  art  for  its  improvement,  but  is 
found  much  more  plentifully  on  the  fide  of 
Mataree,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  :  none  but  Franks,  he  farther  tells  us* 
take  any  pains  to  have  it  blanched ;  as  to 
the  common  people,  they  take  it  juft  as 
they  find  it,  and  half  of  them  fcarce  eat  any 
thing  elfe.  He  tells  us  alfo  that  purfane  is 
very  common  here ;  that  the  Roman  lettuces 
begin  in  November,  and  continue  to  April. 

z  Lett.  9,  3  A  fol  is  not  worth  much  more  than  an 

halfpenny. 
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Thefe  lettuces  are  all  very  good,  but  thole 
that  are  fown  laft  are  much  preferable  to  the 
others.  They  have  a  fugar-like  tafte,  fo 
agreeable,  that  they  eat  them  without  fait, 
without  oil,  without  vinegar.  “  I  myfelf,”. 
Maillet  fays,  “  do  the  fame,  without  being 
“  able  to  fay  whether  I  am  led  to  it  by  ex~ 
44  ample,  or  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf.” 
Thefe,  with  radijhes ,  carrots>  beans ,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  vine,  are  all  the  things  of  this 
kind,  I  think,  which  he  fpeaks  of  as  eaten 
in  iEgypt,  excepting  a  plant  that  grows  near 
the  mountains  of  that  country,  the  pith  of 
which  the  Arabs,  who  are  ftiepherds,  as  the 
Israelites  were,  he  was  told,  were  wont  to 
dry  for  food  \  To  which  we  are  to  add,  I 
prefume,  the  ancient  lotus :  whether  we  are 
to  underftand  by  it  the  colocaffia,  which 
Maillet  fays  is  common  in  that  country,  and 
its  root  very  good  to  eat  when  properly 
dreffed,  and  which,  according  to  Monf.  Be- 
Ion,  the  ./Egyptians  a&ualiy  boil  with  moll 

of  their  meat 5 ;  or  whether  we  underftand  it 

* 

of  a  plant  more  nearly  refembling  the  nym- 
phsea,  or  water-lily,  and  which  perhaps  is 
defcribed  by  du  Halde  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Chna  \  Be  it  the  one  or  the  other,  or  a 

vegetable 

4  Lett,  9,  p.  18.  5  See  Ray’s  Collect,  of  Tra¬ 
vels,  part  2.  p.  92.  6  Aftley’s  Colle&ion  of  Voy¬ 

ages  and  Travels  gives  this  account  of  it  from  du  Halde, 
44  In  artificial  fifh-ponds,  and  often  in  the  marlhes,  there 
44  grows  a  flower  called  lyen-wha ,  in  much  efteem  with 
44  the  Chinefc .  By  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  and  ftalk,  it  ap- 

44  pears 
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vegetable  different  from  both,  it  appears 
in  the  Praeneftine  table,  rifmg  up  every 
where  in  the  waters  of  ./Egypt,  in  the  time 
of  the  inundation  of  that  country7,  and 
confequently  we  may  believe,  grew  wild  in 
/Egypt  in  the  time  the  Israelites  Sojourned 
there,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  making  that 
table. 

Let  us  now  confider  what  are  thofe  vege¬ 
tables  they  were  moft  likely  to  wifh  for  in 
a  time  of  great  heat ,  when  they  were  wont 
particularly  to  defire  fifh.  Cucumbers ,  every 
body  knows,  are  extremely  cooling  and  re- 

4C  pears  to  be  the  nenuphar ,  nymph  era  ^  or  water-lily ; 
<c  which  is  but  little  valued  in  Europe.”  Upon  which  this 
collector  obferves  in  a  note,  that  du  Halde-elfewhere  fays, 
it  differs  much  from  the  water-lily,  as  well  in  the  fruit,  as 
the  bloffom  and  root.  Then  after  having  faid  in  the  text, 
from  du  Halde,  that  whole  lakes  are  covered  with  its  flow7- 
ers,  and  that  it  fhoots  up  above  the  top  of  the  water,  a 
yard,  or  yard  and  half,  &c,  he  fays,  44  Its  colour  is  either 
44  violet,  or  white,  or  partly  red,  and  partly  white  :  the 
44  fmell  is  very  agreeable  :  its  fruit  is  of  the  fize  of  an  hazle- 
44  nut,  the  kernel  whereof  is  white,  and  well-tafted.  The 
44  phyficians  prefcribe  it  to  nourifh  and  fbrengthen  people 
44  weakened  by  long  ficknefs  :  it  is  alfo  very  cooling  in  fum- 

44  rner.  The  leaves  are  long,  and  float  on  the  water  ...» 

45  The  root  is  knotty,  like  that  of  reeds  ;  its  pith  and  fub- 

44  fiance  is  very  white.  This  plant  is  efteemed  all  over 
44  the  empire,  every  part  of  it  being  of  ufe  ;  they  even 
44  make  meal  of  it,  which  ferves  for  feveral  occaiions.” 
Vol.  4.  p.  304,  305.  If  modern  defcribers  of  this  Chinefe 
plant  contradict  themfelves,  in  their  accounts  of  it,  fhali 
we  wonder  at  fome  inaccuracies  in  the  ancient  deferiptions  of 
the  lotus  ?  The  curious  would  do  well  in  publishing  an. 
exact  account  of  this  Chinefe  plant,  and  in  determining 
whether  the  fame  does  not  grow7  in  ./Egypt.  7  See  the 

table  in  Shaw7. 
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frefliing  to  the  Eaftern  people  m  hot  weal* 
ther.  Melons  are  the  fame.  We  may  then 
pay  that  deference,  I  think,  to  the  iEgyp<~ 
tian  tranflation  of  the  Seventy,  as  to  fup- 
pofe  they  were,  two  of  the  things  the  Ifrael- 
ites  longed  for  in  the  wildernefs. 

Maillet  makes  no  mention  of  leeks  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  edible  vegetables  of  fE- 
gypt;  they  then  could  hardly  be  meant*  Nor 
are  leeks ,  I  think,  reckoned  to  be  of  a  cool- 
ing  nature.  But  what  feems  to  put  it  out 
of  all  reafonable  doubt  is,  the  fame  word  is 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  food  of  horfes  and  mules, 
i  Kings  xviii.  5,  which  can  hardly  therefore 
be  allowed  to  mean  leeks ,  but  may  very  well 
Hand  for  fuch  vegetables  as  grew  promifcuonfy 
with  grafs,  which  the  fuccory  or  endive,  it 
feems,  doth ;  for  Maillet  tells  us  it  comes 
up  naturally  in  the  meadows.  The  fame  word 
then  that  denotes  grafs,  may  very  well  be 
fuppofed  to  include  the  herbs  that  grew  a- 
mong  the  grafs,  and  particularly  this  fnc- 
eory  or  endive ,  which  are  mentioned  by  the 
writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  as  very  cool- 
ing  plants.  Whether  the  word  means  lettuce 
too,  and  all  falads  in  general,  as  Ludolphus 
fuppofes,  is  not  fo  certain.  If  half  the  an¬ 
cient  ^Egyptians  eat  the  fuccory  or  endive, 
and  fcarce  any  thing  elfe,  as  Maillet  obferves 
of  thofe  of  modern  times,  this  vegetable 
muft,  without  doubt,  be  included  in  fome 
of  the  words  here  made  ufe  of,  moft  proba¬ 
bly  in  the  third,  we  remember  the  cucumbers , 

the 
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the  melons ,  the  herbage  we  did  eat  in  the  land 
of  A Egypt . 

In  like  manner,  one  can  hardly  imagine 
that  the  fifth  word  means  garlick :  for  though 
I  find  by  Niebuhr ,  that  garlick  is  made  ufe 
of  by  the  modern  Arabs,  as  a  prefervative 
againft  the  deadly  quality  of  their  hot  winds ; 
for  fpeaking  of  feveral  that  have  perifhed  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  frnum  8,  he  fays,  “  more 
“  have  lived  fome  hours ;  others  have  been 
“  recovered  by  the  refrefhments  the  Arabs 
€C  generally  carry  with  them  in  journeying, 

“  fuch  as  garlick  and  raifins,  and  which  they 
<c  make  ufe  of  with  fuccefs,  in  recalling  to 
“  life  perfons  nearly  (lifted,”  p.  8  ;  yet  we 
are  affined  by  Dr.  Haflelquiflr,  p.  290,  291, 
that  garlick  doth  not  grow  in  /Egypt ;  and 
though  it  is  much  ufed ,  it  is  brought  from ,  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago .  Now  if  in  thefe 
times  garlick  continues  to  be  imported  from 
thofe  iflands,  we  cannot  fuppofe  they  were 
things  that  the  inflaved  Ifraelites  were 
much  acquainted  with,  when  refiding  in 
Aigypt  in  thofe  elder  times,  Perhaps  the 
roots  of  the  colocafiia  might  be  meant,  which 
are  large,  Maillet  tells  us,  almoft  round, 
and  of  a  reddifh  colour ;  and  as  being  near 
a-kin  to  the  nymphsea,  I  fhould  fuppofe  the 
colocafiia  is  very  cooling . 

8  A  deflrucUi'/e  hot  wind,  which  frequently  blowTs  in 
their  defeits,  called  by  Dr.  Ruflell,  in  his  Hiftory  of  A- 
leppo,  the  fumy  el. 
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But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  fuppofe  the 
Egyptian  tranflators  of  the  Septuagint  were 
right  in  luppofing  one  of  thefe  five  words 
meant  onions:  fince,  though  they  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  to  poffefs  any  very  cooling  quali¬ 
ties,  yet  they  are,  and  were  anciently  very 
much  ufed  for  food  in  /Egypt ;  and  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  the  /Egyptian  onions  dif¬ 
fer  confiderably  from  ours.  So  Haffelquift 
tells  us,  44  Whoever  has  tafted  onions  in 
54  /Egypt,  muft  allow  that  none  can  he 
4  4  had  better  in  any  part  of  the  univerfe  : 
44  here  they  are  fweet,  in  other  countries 
44  they  are  naufeous  and  ftrong  ;  here  they 
44  are  foft,,  whereas  in  the  North,  and  other 
44  parts,  they  are  hard,  and  the  coats  fo 
44  compact,  that  they  are  hard  of  digeftion. 
44  Hence  they  cannot  in  any  place  be  eaten 
44  with  lefs  prejudice,  and  more  fatisfadtion, 
44  than  in  /Egypt.— -They  eat  them  roafted, 
44  cut  into  four  pieces,  with  feme  bits  of 
44  roafted  meat,  which  the  Turks,  in /Egypt, 
44  call  kebab  ;  and  with  this  difli  they  are  fo 
44  delighted,  that  I  have  heard  them  wifti 
44  they  might  enjoy  it  in  Paradife.  They 
tc  likewife  make  a  foup  of  them  in  /Egypt, 
44  cutting  the  onions  in  fmail  pieces:  this, 
44  I  think,  is  one  of  the  beft  difh.es  I  ever 
44  eat/’  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
add,  that,  according  to  Plaiftead,  thofe  that 
travel  the  deferts  now  frequently  take  onions 
with  them,  along  with  otherprovifions,  p.  3  x : 
if  they  did  lb  anciently,  thefe  complaining 
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Ifraelites  could  hardly  forget  the  onions  of 
./Egypt,  when  in  the  defert  they  were  pining 
for  what  they  had  enjoyed  among  the  ^Egyp¬ 
tians. 

I  would  onlyfarther  add,  that  it  was  of 
the  fifh  only  that  the  text  exprefsly  obferveth 
the  Ifraelites  had  eaten  freely,  or  gratis,  in 
iEgypt ;  but  we  may  believe  the  other  things 
were  fuch  as  they  could  procure  with  little 
trouble  there  :  this  was  certainly  true  with 
refpect  to  the  endive  or  fuccory,  and  the 
colocaffia  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  which 
appear  to  have  grown  wild  there ;  and  with 
refpeft  to  the  cucumbers,  the  melons,  and 
the  onions,  they  might  be  indulged  with  the 
liberty  of  places  in  which  they  might  fow 
thefe  plants,  and  receive  the  benefit  of  them. 

The  wild  Arabs  of  ./Egypt  now  enjoy  that 
liberty:  fo  captain  Norden  found  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  canal  of  Cleopatra,  near  Alexan¬ 
dria,  peopled  by  divers  flying-camps  of  the 
Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs  9,  in  June  or 
July  I0,  about  which  time  Egmont  and  Hey- 
man  found  the  fame  canal  almoft  dry,  and 
in  it  vaft  numbers  of  cucumbers,  of  which 
they  eat  fome,  and  found  them  very  pala¬ 
table11. 


Observation  XV.  XIIL 

It  is  no  wonder  1 6  find  birds,  in  de  Vi- 
triaco’s  catalogue  of  the  things  that  the 

9  Vol.  i.  p.  17.  10  Preface,  p.  19,  11  V  ol.  2. 

ch.  8. 
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people  of  delicacy  pined  for,  when  befieged 
in  Damiata,  there  are  feveral  of  exquifite 
tafte  in  JE gypt.  Norden,  who  differs  ex¬ 
tremely  in  his  notions  of  this  country  from 
Maillet,  its  perpetual  encomiaft,  and  fpeaks 
of  /Egypt  with  the  fame  freedom,  that  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  voyage  of  lord  Anfon 
round  the  world  doth  of  the  celebrated  em¬ 
pire  of  China,  yet  allows  this  in  mor^ 
places  than  one,  as  appears  by  the  following 
extrafts. 


“  November  21. 

“  _Our  people  fired  upon  abundance  of 
“  pigeons,  and  killed  fome  ;  but  they  were 
out  of  feafony  and  fo  hard  that  we  could 
not  eat  them. 

“  They  found  their  account  better  in 
tc  killing  a  fort  of  partridge ,  that  was  deli- 
ciousy  and  of  the  fizeof  our  red  partridges. 
“  They  had  feathers  like  thole  of  the  Gui- 
**  nea  hens,  and  the  tail  like  a  fwallow. 
**  Their  flefh  has  an  aromatic  tafte,  and  a 
great  deal  of  flavour.  There  was  no  one 
in  our  barque  that  knew  them. 


“  November  29* 

€S  “They  killed,  however,  a  goof  of  the 
iL  Nile 9  and  whofe  plumage  was  extremely 
“  beautiful.  But  what  was  ftill  better,  it 
“  was  of  an  exquifite  aromatic  tafiey  fmelt 

**  of 
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“  of  ginger,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  fla- 
vour  \ 


“  November  30 


“  —Our  people  had  that  day  good  fuc-r 
“  cefs  in  game.  They  brought,  amongft 
€€  other  things,  three  coramanes ,  a  fort  of 
“  bird  of  the  fize  of  a  woodcock,  of  a  deli- 
“  cious  tajle ;  but  ftill  more  efteemed  on  ac- 
count  of  its  fine  noteff 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Egyptians  of 
Damiata  pined  for  birds  when  fhut  up  there, 
fince  there  are  fo  many  extremely  delicious  in 
that  country ;  their  young  houfe-pigeons  muft 
in  confequence  be  very  excellent,  finee  Mail- 
let  allures  us  \  they  are  highly  efteemed 
there,  and  that  they  are  indeed  one  of  the 
beft  eatables  that  they  have  in  that  country. 
When  therefore  Thevenot  tells  us,  that  they 
catch  wild-turtles  in  fEgypt,  which  are  very 
good ,  but  that  the  houfe-pigeons  are  good  for 
nothing 3,  he  is  no  otherwife  to  be  reconciled 
with  Maillet,  than  by  fuppofing,  as  captain 
N orden  doth,  that  at  feme  times  they  are  out 
of  feafon,  and  that  Thevenot  happened  to 
eat  them  at  fuch  a  time.  They  were  grown  old . 

It  fhould  feem  however  from  Thevenot, 
that  at  the  very  time  that  houfe-pigeons  are 
fo  very  indifferent,  turtles  are  very  good* 
And  for  this  reafon  I  fuppofe  it  was,  that 

1  They  killed  a  dozen  of  thefe  geefe  of  the  Nile,  Feb. 

1  ft;  and  fome,  Dec.  14.  a  Lett.  9,  p.  22.  3  Parti, 
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the  law  of  Mofes  ordered  them  to  offer  on 
particular  occafions  two  pigeons,  or  two  tur¬ 
tles  ;  not  merely  according  to  the  pleafure  of 
the  offerer,  but  according  as  they  were  in 
feafon :  pigeons  being  fometimes  quite  hard 
and  unfit  for  eating,  at  which  time  turtles 
are  very  good  in  ./Egypt,  and,  as  we  may 
fuppofe,  in  the  Holy-Land. 

Agreeably  to  this  we  find  that  Mofes  ex- 
prefsly  enjoined  young  pigeons,  and  with 
reafon,  fince  the  facrifices  of  God  were  to 
be  of  the  bed ;  and  thefe  creatures  grow  very 
difagreeable  as  they  grow  old.  There  is  not 
the  fame  reftraint  as  to  turtle-doves :  they 
are  birds  of  paffage,  and  are  very  good,  it 
feems,  when  they  appear  in  thefe  countries, 
in  which  point  Maillet  exprefsly  4  agrees 
with  Thevenot.  The  Jewifh  dodors  how¬ 
ever  have  put  their  limitations  upon  thefe 
birds  5,  young  turtle-doves  being,  according 
to  them,  unlawful,  as  pigeons  are,  when 
old,  and  are  not  allowable,  if  they  are  in  the 
right,  until  after  they  wax  golden- coloured. 
Whether  this  is  any  more  than  a  fancy  de¬ 
rived  from  the  words  of  the  Pfalmift,  Pfalm 
Ixviii.  i  3,  or  whether  turtle-doves  are  really 
not  fo  good  to  eat  until  they  are  thus  co¬ 
loured,  which  can  he  the  only  juft  reafon  to 
fuppofe  them  unlawful,  does  not  appear 
from  any  thing  I  have  met  with  in  reading, 
fo  far  as  I  can  recoiled.  The  filence  of  Mofes 

4  Lett.  9.  p.  2i.  5  See  Aiafworth  on  Lev.  1.  14. 
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upon  the  point  is  but  unfavourable  to  thofe 
that  fit  in  his  chair. 

The  number  of  pigeon-houfes  is  extremely 
great  in  /Egypt,  each  habitation  being  ter¬ 
minated  at  the  top  by  a  pigeon-houfe.  above 
three  quarters  of  the  way  from  the  firft  ca- 
taraft  to  Cairo  6 ;  they  are  numerous  alfo  in 
Lower-ZEgypt  \  Maundrell  found  them  as 
plentiful  in  feme  parts  of  Syria  5 ;  and  there 
is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  in  the  time  that 
the  jews  were  in  their  own  country,  they 
were  as  numerous  there  9.  Pigeons  however 
do  not  feem  to  have  bred  as  early  in  Palae- 
ftine  as  in  /Egypt,  fince  it  appears  by  a  cita¬ 
tion  in  Lightfoot  I0,  that  their  not  being 
fledged,  and  fit  for  ufe,  was  one  caufe  an¬ 
ciently  of  intercalating  the  year :  young  pi¬ 
geons  then  were  not  to  be  commonly  had  in 
Judaea  till  the  PafTover,  that  is  till  April 
or  May ;  but  we  find  there  are  young  ones 
in  /Egypt,  at  leaft  in  the  Upper  /Egypt, 
much  earlier,  for  Dr.  Pococke  had  a  pre- 
fent  of  twelve  pigeons  made  him  in  January 
or  February 11 . 

As  for  the  other  delicious  birds  that  N or- 
den  fpeaks  of,  the  fwallow- tailed  partridges, 
the  coramanes,  and  the  geefe  of  the  Nile, 
It  does  not  appear  whether  their  jew  that 
attended  them  eat  of  them.  But  furely  one 

6  Norden,  p.  20,  vol.  2.  7  Pe  Bruyn,  tom.  1. 

p.  588.  8  P.  3.  9  See  ch,  3.  Obf.  27.  10  Vol.  2. 

p>  185.  11  Vol.  1.  p.  1 1 6. 
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of  that  nation  of  a  fcrupulous  confcience 
muft  be  uneafy,  left  he  fhould  eat  one  or 
other  of  thofe  birds  which  were  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  Mofes,  when  travelling  in 
thefe  countries,  fince  they  cannot  now  be 
aicertained  :  one  lure  evidence,  among  others 
as  ftriking,  that  this  difpenfation  muft  be 
ended,  which  gives  leave  to  thofe  that  are 
unaer  it,  to  catch  birds,  and  to  eat  them, 
after  having  poured  out  their  blood,  but  for¬ 
bids  tne  eating  of  fome  lpecies,  which  can¬ 
not  now  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  at 
leaft  many  of  them.  A  divine  difpenfation 
could  never  be  intended  to  outlive  the  know¬ 
ledge  necelfary  to  the  obferving  its  precepts. 

It  is  not  perfectly  fatisfying  to  the  mind 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  law  could  not  intend  to 
icfei  to  onus  which  probably  were  not  known, 
in  the  Jewifh  country,  for  thofe  ceremonial 
iiijunfdions,  it  is  more  likely,  nad  JotHs  rela— 
uon  to  ^Egyptian  affairs ;  but  what  is  more, 
tome  of  tile  delicious  on  ,1s  or  -Egypt  were 
found  aho  in  f  alasftme  :  fo  Egmont  and 
Heyman  found  a  bird  in  --Egypt  about  the 
fize  of  a  thrufh,  but  of  a  green  colour, 
whofe  flelh  was  remarkably  palatable,  which 
they  affirm  are  very  common  in  Palajftine. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  1 12. 


Observation  XVI. 

Thoiign  Mai  He  t  tells  us  that  olive-trees 
thrive  to  a  wonder  in  this  country,  and  pro- 
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duce  fruit  very  commonly  as  large  as  wal¬ 
nuts  x,  yet  Bifhop  Pococke  aflures  us,  that 
the  country  about  Arfinoe  was  the  only  part 
of  /Egypt  that  naturally  produced  the  olive, 
and  that  it  was  cultivated  by  art  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  Alexandria  *,  which  he  feems  to  men¬ 
tion  as  a  wonder,  becanfe  the  olive-tree  flou^ 
rifhes  in  the  South  of  France. 

Whatever  then  a  few  cultivated  trees  might 
produce,  ./Egypt  could  not  be  a  country  re¬ 
markable  for  oil  of  olives,  which  yet  is  one 
great  comfort  of  life  in  the  Eaftern  coun¬ 
tries,  being  very  much  ufed  there  for  food. 
At  the  fame  time  oil  was  wanted  for  lights 
which  mull  not  only  have  been  very  nu¬ 
merous  neceffarily  in  fuch  a  thick-peopled 
country;  but  was  ufed  by  the  ancient  /Egyp¬ 
tians  in  great  quantities  for  illuminations , 
(which  are  ftill  very  frequent  in  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,)  and  efpeciaily  in  thofe  months  in 
which  the  Nile  overflows,  of  which  Maillet 
gives  a  moft  amufxng  defcription 3,  and  which 
we  may  fuppofe  more  or  lefs  even  in  the  Pro¬ 
phetic  times.  To  which  alfo  is  to  be  added 
the  cuftom  that  obtains  univerfally  in  this 
country;  of  keeping  lamps  burning  during 
the  night,  in  all  the  apartments  of  an  houfe 
that  are  made  ufe  of ;  which  occaflons  Mail- 
let  to  fay,  that  perhaps  there  is  no  country 
in  the  vvorld  in  which  fo  much  oil  is  con- 
fumed  as  in  /Egypt  \ 

1  Lett.  9.  p.  16.  x  VoJ.  i.  p.  57.  3  Lett.  2. 

p.  80.  4  Lett.  9,  p.  10. 
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This  great  confumption  of  oil  occafioned 
them  anciently  to  draw  it  from  other  vege¬ 
tables*  as  well  as  olives*  and  occafions  them 
to  do  it  frill.  A  plant  in  particular  called 
cirika,  which  a  good  deal  refembles  wild  fuc- 
cory,  furnifhes  them  with  a  good  deal  of 
oil ;  but  as  its  fmell  is  very  difagreeable,  and 
its  light  not  fo  good  as  that  of  olive-oil,  it 
is  not  burnt  by  people  of  condition,  or  thofe 
that  would  be  thought  to  be  fuch  s, 

Syria,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  land  of  oil 6, 
and  it  was  produced  in  great  quantities  in 
that  part  of  it  which  the  jews  inhabited  7  ^ 
it  is  no  wonder  then,  that  when  the  Jews 
wanted  to  court  the  ^Egyptians,  they  lent 
them  a  prelent  of  oil,  which  the  Prophet 
Hofea  upbraided  them  with,  ch.  xii.  i  :  it 
was  what  their  country  produced  in  large 
quantities,  and  it  is  what  was  highly  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  /Egypt. 

XV.  Observation  XVII. 

If  oil  was  fo  welcome  to  /Egypt,  the  /E- 
gyptian  horfes  were  equally  acceptable  to  the 
Syrian  Princes,  who,  it  feems,  had  them 
brought  out  of  that  country,  by  the  means 
of  King  Solomon,  as  we  read  i  Kings  x. 
28,  29,  and  2  Chron.  i.  16,  17,  at  a  con- 
ftderabie  expenfe. 

5  La  meme,  p.  10,  it.  6  Ch.  8.  Obf.  2.  7  See 

Dent.  8,  8,  2  Kings  18.  32 ,  and  Dr.  Shaw,  p.  339. 
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What  it  was  that  made  them  prize  the 
/Egyptian  horfes  fo  highly,  is  not  a  point 
eafy  to  be  determined.  It  cannot  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  they  were  animals  peculiar  to  M- 
gypt,  or  not  known  in  that  part  of  Alia, 
which  made  them  fo  delirous  to  tranfglant 
fuch  an  ufeful  exotic  creature  into  their 
countries  :  for  we  read  of  great  numbers  of 
them  in  Syria  before  the  time  of  Solomon  \ 
They  might  be  fuppofed  however  to  be  much 
Jlronger  than  the  Syrian  horfes,  and  confe- 
quently  much  more  ufeful  in  war ;  to  which 
the  Prophet  Ifaiah  may  poffibly  refer,  when 
he  tells  the  Ifraelites,  that  the  Egyptians  were 
77ieny  and  not  God ,  and  their  horfes  were  fiefh, 
and  not  fpirit.  If.  xxxi.  3.  For  it  is  well 
known,  that  they  are  much  larger  than  other 
Eaftern  horfes,  as  well  as  more  beautiful* . 
Or  they  might  be  chofen  on  the  account  of 
their  ftatelinefs,  and  their  being  more  proper 
for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  defiled  to  appear  in 
great  pomp  and  dignity. 

But  however  this  was,  it  feems  to  have 
been  a  proof  of  the  great  refpeft  that  was 
paid  to  Solomon  by  the  neighbouring  Princes, 
and  among  the  reft  by  thofe  of  /Egypt,  which 
the  Scripture  fpeaks  of,  but  -which  has  not, 
that  I  know  of,  been  remarked  by  commen- 

1  See  1  Sam.  1 3.  5,  where  we  read  of  fix  thoufand 
horfemen ,  and  thirty  thoufand  chariots,  which  were  drawn, 

1  preliime  it  v/ill  be  allowed,  by  horfes ,  and  confequentiy 
fixty-hx  thoufand  horfes  wrere  in  this  army.  See  alio 

2  Sam.  x.  18.  a  Shaw,  p.  166,  Maillet,  Lett.  9. 

p.  27. 
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tators,  as  pointed  out  in  thefe  paffiages,  though 
they  are  very  clear  proofs  of  it,  if  the  pre¬ 
fers  /Egyptian  ufages  are  derived  from  remote 
antiquity  in  this  point,  as  they  are  in  moft 
other  things  :  for  in  Monf.  Maillet’s  laid  let¬ 
ter  but  one,  he  gives  a  long  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  conveying  horfes  out  of  /Egypt, 
which  is  fo  great,  he  fays,  that  excepting 
thofe  that  are  defigned  for  Turks  of  high 
diftinftion  at  Conftantinople,  it  cannot  be 
overcome.  Mailiet  himfelf,  though  Conful- 
General  of  France  in  /Egypt,  and  though 
he  had  powerful  connexions  with  the  great 
men  there,  could  never  obtain  this  liberty ; 
and  he  fpends  above  two  pages  in  pro- 
poling  pro j  efts  for  doing  that  by  fubtilty , 
which  he  defpaired  of  effecting  by  any  ether 
means .  it  is  moft  probable  the  like  difficulty 
fubfifted  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  as  the 
cuftoms  of  /Egypt  are  fo  very  ancient,  and 
confequently  his  bringing  horfes  out  of  this 
country  for  himfelf,  and  for  other  Princes, 
at  his  pleafure,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  proof  of  the  refpeft  with  which  he  was 
treated ;  as  the  fondnefs  of  the  prefent  great 
men  of  the  Eaft  for  the  horfes  of  /Egypt, 
may  account  for  the  defire  the  Kings  of  the 
Hittites  and  of  Syria  had  to  obtain  them. 

XVI.  Observation  XVIII. 

As  for  the  linen-yarn,  mentioned  in  thefe 
Scriptures,  it  is  ftill,  according  to  Norden, 

one 
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one  of  the  principal  of  their  merchandifes, 
and  is  fent  away  in  prodigious  quantities  *, 
along  with  unmanufactured  flax,  and  cotton 
fpun.  To  which  I  would  add  this  remark 
of  Sanutus  *,  who  lived  about  four  hundred 
years  ago,  that  though  Chriftian  countries 
abounded  in  his  time  in  flax,  yet  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  ^Egyptian  was  fuch,  that  it  was 
difperfed  all  about,  even  into  the  Weft ;  for 
the  fame  reafon,  without  doubt,  the  jews, 
Hittites,  and  Syrians,  anciently  purchafed 
the  linen  yam  of  this  country,  though  they 
had  flax  growing  in  their  own. 

Observation  XIX. 

[Our  verfion  having  more  than  once  men¬ 
tioned  the  fine  linen  of  ./Egypt,  numbers  of 
people  have  been  ready  to  imagine  their  li¬ 
nen  manufactures  were  of  the  moft  delicate 
kind,  whereas  in  truth  they  were  but  coarfie . 

Maillet  is  willing  to  fuppofe,  their  preient 
works  are  not  equal  to  thofe  of  former  times  : 

“  There  is  ftill,”  he  obferves,  “  a  confider- 
f<  able  quantity  of  cloths  made  there,  and  of 
“  all  kinds,  manufactures  of  filk  and  cot- 
“  ton,  filk  and  gold,  and  even  velvets.  But 
“  I  muft  acknowledge,  very  few  that  are 
“  perfectly  beautiful ;  and  that  they  are 
“  far  fhort  of  the  riches  and  perfection  of 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  70.  *  Gefta  Dei  &c5  tome  2.  p.  24. 

*  Lett.  13.  p.  193. 
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thofc  that  were  formerly  brought  front 
“  /Egypt.” 

With  refpect,  however,  to  their  linen  cloth, 
it  inconteftably  appears,  by  examining  that 
in  which  their  embalmed  bodies  are  found 
wrapped  up,  that  their  ancient  linen  fa¬ 
brics  were  but  coarfe.  Dr.  Hadley  found  it 
to  be  fo,  upon  infpefting  a  mummy  in  the 
year  1763  \  In  like  manner,  Halfelquift, 
fpeaking  of  this  matter,  fays,  “  Their  flax  is 
“  foft  and  good,  but  not  better  than  the 
“  European.  They  make  to  this  day  cloth 
4  e  of  it  in  /Egypt,  which  is  coarfe ,  and  of 
“  little  value ,  when  compared  to  what  is 
^  made  in  Europe?  however,  the  Turks 
purchafe  it,  as  do  the  Europeans,  on  ac- 
count  of  its  cheapnefs.  By  what  we  can 
“  fee  by  the  linen  wrapped  round  the  mum- 
mies,  the  famous  linen  of  the  ancient  /Egyp- 
tians  was  not  better  than  what  is  made  at 
££  prefent  in  this  country.  But  it  was  then 
C£  the  belt,  as  /Egypt  alone  poflefled  the  art 
££  of  cultivating  and  manufacturing  flax.  The 
<£  /Egyptian  linen  is  not  fo  thick  as  the  Eu- 
€C  ropean,  being  fofter,  and  of  a  loofer  tex~ 
<£  ture  y  for  which  reafon  it  lafts  longer, 

I  a  See  the  Philofophical  Tranfacfions  for  1764.  i’hofe 
furious  Gentlemen,  who  were  engaged  in  a  very  nice  ex¬ 
amination,  tell  us,  they  found  the  upper  filletting  of  a  de¬ 
gree  of  fmenefs  hardly  equal  to  what  is  fold  at  the  (hops  for 
two  (hillings  and  four  pence  a  yard,  under  the  name 
of  long  lawn,  woven  fomething  after  the  manner  of 
Ruffia  fheeting.  The  inner  filletting  was  in  general,  they 
tell  us,  coarfer,  as  well  as  more  irregularly  laid  on. 

?  t£  and 
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**  and  does  not  wear  out  fo  fo on  as  ours, 
&c V’  He  mentions  the  fame  fubj eft  again 
elfewhere,  and  confirms  the  preceding  ac¬ 
count  :  “  All  /Egyptian  linen  is  coarfe,  and 
much  of  the  fame  finenefs  with  ten  or 
fC  twelve-penny  Irifii  linen  ;  but  with  this 
“  difference,  that  the  Egyptian  is  thin, 
“  and  the  Irifh  clofe.  .  .  .  The  ancients  talk 
“  much  of  the  linen  of  /Egypt,  and  many 
“  of  our  learned  men  imagine  that  it  was  fo 
fine  and  precious,  that  we  have  even  loft 
“  the  art,  and  cannot  make  it  fo  good, 
“  They  have  been  induced  to  think  fo,  by 
“  the  commendations  the  Greeks  have  la- 
tc  vifhed  on  the  ./Egyptian  linen.  They  had 
“  good  reafon  for  doing  it ;  for  they  had  no 
“  flax  themfelves,  and  were  unacquainted 
“  with  the  art  of  weaving  :  but  were  we  to 
“  compare  a  piece  of  Holland  linen,  with 
“  the  linen  in  which  the  Mummies  were 
“  laid,  and  which  is  of  the  oldeft  and  beft 
manufafture  of  /Egypt,  we  fhould  find 
“  that  the  fine  linen  of  /Egypt  is  very  coarfe 
“  in  comparifon  of  what  is  now  made.  The 
“  /Egyptian  linen  was  fine,  and  fought  af- 
“  ter  by  kings  and  princes,  when  /Egypt 
“  was  the  only  country  that  cultivated  flax, 
“  and  knew  how  to  ufe  it4.” 

Haffelquift  had  the  greateft  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  the  linen  in  which  the  Mummies  were 
wrapped,  was  the  fineft  at  that  time  in 


3  P.  244,  245. 
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iEgypt ;  for  thofe  that  were  fo  embalmed 
were  perfons  of  great  diftinction,  and  about 
whom  they  fpared  no  expenfe. 

The  celebrity  then  of  the  Egyptian  linen 
was  owing  to  the  great  imperfection  of  works 
of  this'  kind  in  thofe  early  ages  :  no  other  in 
thofe  times  being  equally  good,  for  that 
linen  cloth  was  made  in  ancient  times  in 
other  countries,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Hafielquift,  feems  to  be  fufficiently  evident, 
from  the  ftory  of  Rahab,  Joili.  ii.  6  ;  and 
the  elogium  of  a  notable  jewifh  matron,  Prov. 
xxxi.  13,  24. 

After  all,  there  is  no  adjective  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Teftament  an- 
fwering  the  word  fine ;  there  is  only  a  noun 
fubftantive  which  has  been  imagined  to  in¬ 
volve  in  it  that  idea. 

But  if  it  was  fo  coarfe,  why  is  it  repre- 
fented  as  fuch  a  piece  of  magnificence,  Ezek. 
xxvii.  7,  for  the  fhips  of  Tyre  to  have  their 
fails  of  the  linen  of  AEgypt  ?  Certainly  be- 
caufe  though  coarfe,  in  our  eyes,  it  was 
thought  to  be  very  valuable,  when  ufed  even 
for  clothing  ;  and  if  matting  was  then  com¬ 
monly  ufed  for  fails  s,  fails  of  linen  muft  have 
been  thought  extremely  magnificent. 

Obser- 

5  The  fails  in  the  Praeneftine  pavement  feem  to  have 
been  of  matting,  confequently  the  fails  of  that  time  in 
^Egypt,  famous  for  its  pomp.  Sails  of  matting  are  ftill 
ufed  by  the  Arab  veffels  on  the  Red  fea,  as  we  are  affured 
by  Niebuhr,  in  his  defcription  of  that  country,  p.  188. 
It  appears  by  Lord  Anfon’s  voyage,  that  the  fame  ufage 

obtains 
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Observation  XX. 

As  the  linen  of  Egypt  was  anciently  very 
timch  celebrated,  fo  there  is  reafon  to  think, 
there  were  various  forts  of  linen  cloth  in  the 
days  of  antiquity  :  for,  little  copious  as  the 
Hebrew  language  is,  there  are  no  fewer  than 
four  different  words,  at  leaft,  which  have 
been  rendered  linen,  or  fine  linen,  by  our 
tranflators.  This  would  hardly  have  been, 
had  they  not  had  different  kinds. 

Our  tranflators  have  been  unfortunate  in 
this  article,  I  think,  in  fuppofing  that  one 
of  the  words  might  fignify  Jilk,  and  in  for” 
getting  cloth  made  of  cotton . 

When  jofeph  was  arrayed  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  as  viceroy  of  that  country >  they  re¬ 
present  him  as  clothed  with  veftures  df  fine 
linen,  Gen.  xli.  42  *  but  being  dubious  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  there,  they  render 
it  filk  in  the  margin.  This  was  very  un¬ 
happy  :  for  they  hot  only  tranflate  the  word 
(Shefh)  linen,  in  a  multitude  of  other  places  1 
but  certainly,  whatever  the  word  fignifies,. 
it  cannot  mean  felk>  which  was  not  ufed,  we 
have  reafon  to  think,  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
world,  any  more  than  in  thefe  more  Weftern 
countries,  till  long  after  the  time  of  jofeph. 

obtains  in  Tome  Eaft-Indian  veffels,  b.  3  ch.  5.  Proba¬ 
bly  then  it  was  the  common  pradbce  in  the  firft  ages,  which 
has  not  yet  been  deviated  from  in  thefe  countries. 

Vol.  II.  A  a  They 
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They  have  gone  farther,  for  they  make  the 
word  filk  the  textual  tranflation  of  the  He¬ 
brew  term  Shelh,  in  Prov.  xxxi.  22,  which 
verfe  defcribes  the  happy  effects  of  female 
Jewifh  induftry  :  “  She  maketh  herfelf  co- 
“  verings  of  tapeftry,  her  clothing  is  filk 
“  and  purple.”  They  fuppofe  then,  that 
the  Jewifh  women  of  not  the  higbefi  rank,  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  were  clothed  with 
veftments  made  of  a  material  fo  precious  in 
former  times,  we  are  told,  as  to  be  fold  for 
it’s  weight  in  gold ;  for  which  reafon,  it  is 
laid,  the  emperor  Aurelian  refufed  his  em- 
prefs  a  garment  of  it,  though  fire  very  im¬ 
portunately  defired  one 1 — Aurelian  a  prince, 
who  reigned  over  all  Syria  and  /Egypt,  the 
countries  we  are  here  fpeaking  about,  and 
the  reft  of  the  mighty  Roman  empire,  and 
who  lived  almoft  one  thoufand  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  than  Solomon,  and  nearer 
thefe  times  in  which  filk  is  become  fo  com¬ 
mon.  This  feems  very  ftrange ! 

If  they  have  introduced  Jilk  improperly, 
as  hefitating  fometimes  about  the  meaning 
of  a  word  rendered  in  common,  linen ;  their 
©million  of  cloth  made  of  cotton  leems  to 
have  been  as  remarkable,  on  the  other  hand  : 
fince  cotton  grows  in  great  quantities  in 
./Egypt  and  Syria  now,  and  makes  one  conli- 
derable  branch  of  their  commerce  \ 

1  Lemery,  Difi.  des  Drogues,  art  Bornbyx.  1  See 
Norden  with  refpect  to /Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  70;  and  le 
Bruynasto  Syria,  tom.  2.  p.  151. 
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It  is  very  poffible,  however,  that  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  cotton  in  Syria  is  not  of  the  higheft 
antiquity.  I  am  perfuaded  the  pifhthah  of 
Rahab,  in  particular,  doth  not  mean  cottony 
but  flaxy  as  our  tranilators  have  rendered  the 
word,  Jofh.  ii.  6.  It  will  be  right  for  me  to 
give  my  reafons.  Rahaby  the  facred  hifto- 
rian  telleth  us,  hid  the  Ifraelitifh  fpies  under 
the  ftalks  of  the  pifhthah ,  which  fhe  had  laid 
in  order  on  the  roof  of  her  houfe.  This 
muft  have  been  in  fhe  month  of  March,  or 
thereabouts.  For  the  fpies  were  fent  out  by 
Jofh.ua,  as  the  leader  of  Ifrael,  and  con fe- 
quently  after  the  death  of  Mofes  :  Mofes 
died,  according  to  the  Jewifh  account ,  in  the 
beginning  of  their  twelfth  month,  that  is, 
fome  time  in  our  February  or  March ;  and 
he  certainly  was  alive  the  firft  day  of  the  ele¬ 
venth  month,  Deut.  i.  3,  in  January .  A- 
greeably  to  this  we  find,  that  hiding  them- 
felves  three  days,  the  fpies  returned  to  Jofhua 
on  the  other  fide  Jordan ;  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  report  they  made,  Jofhua  re¬ 
moved  from  Shittim  to  Jordan ;  that  after- 
three  days  they  paffed  over  the  Jordan,  which 
was  done  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  firft  month. 
All  thefe  particulars  appear  in  the  beginning 
of  the  book  of  Jofhua  :  fhe  fpies  were  hidden 
under  the  ftalks  of  tins  vegetable  then,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  firft  facred  Jewifh 
month,  that  is,.'  fome  time  in  March,  or  in 
the  firft  part  of  April.  It  could  not  there¬ 
fore  be  cotton ,  for  that  is  not  fown  till  after 
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the  Jewifh  Paffover,  and  is  ripe  in  Autumn  : 
fo  Mr.  Maundrell,  who  had  been  at  Jeru- 
falem  to  celebrate  E after  in  1697,  which 
feftival  every  body  knows  is  a  little  later  than 
the  jewifh  Paffover,  and  fell  that  year  on 
the  fourth  of  April,  found  the  country  people 
every  where  at  plough  in  the  fields,  at  his  re¬ 
turn  in  the  middle  of  April,  in  order  to  fow 
cotton  3 ;  and  as  cotton  is  fown  about  Aprils 
Dr.  Ruffell  fays  that  at  Aleppo  it  is  gathered 
in  October  4 ;  and  we  know,  from  what  has 
been  remarked  in  the  firft  chapter,  that  ve¬ 
getables  are  in  about  the  fame  forwardnefs 
at  Aleppo  as  in  Judaea 5.  The  pi  ft  hah  then 
of  Rah  ah  could  not  be  cotton. 

But  it  may  without  difficulty  he  believed 
to  have  been  flax.  T  do  not  at  prefent  re¬ 
coiled!  any  account,  in  the  volumes  of  Tra¬ 
vels  into  the  Eaft  that  I  have  confulted,  of 
the  time  in  which  they  were  wont  to  fow 
flax  in  Syria  $  but  I  remember  to  have  feen 
an  extradfc s  from  a  Memoir  relating  to  the 
Cultivation  of  Flax,  laid  to  be  written  by 
an  underftanding  man,  who  had  lived  long 
in  Holland,  where  it  is  a  confiderable  branch 
of  trade.  I11  this  curious  Memoir  concern- 

3  P.  no.  4  P.  18.  5  Dr.  Pococke’s  account  is 

not  very  different :  he  fays,  it  is  fown  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  is  not  ripe  till  September.  He  adds,  that  they 
turn  up  the  ground  fo  lightly,  that  he  faw  the  flalks  of  the 
Jail  year’s  cotton  remaining  :  conlequently  the  llalks  of  this 
vegetable  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  home  to 
Rahab’s.  6  In  the  Appendix  to  the  10th  volume  of 

the  Monthly  Review. 
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mg  Flax,  in  which  he  tells  us  the  foil  mufl  be 
fat  and  moifl,  he  obferves  that  the  feed  /nay  be 
committed  to  the  ground  in  March,  if  the  fa- 
Jon  be  favour  able ;  that  if  f oven  thus  early,  it 
will  be  ripe  at  the  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning 
of  July  at  fartheft ;  that  the  flax  being  pulled, 
it  is  laid  foftly  upon  the  ground  in  large  hand - 
fulls ,  and  fever al  handfulls  are  put  one  over  an¬ 
other,  until  the  heap  is  a  foot  and  half  high , 
if  the  weather  is  uncertain ,  if  dry ,  it  is  laid 
thinner  ;  that  if  the  feafon  is  favourable ,  twelve 
or  fourteen  daws  are  fufflcient  to  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  dry  ;  if  wet ,  they  are  fometimes  obliged  to 
leave  it  in  little  heaps  eighteen  or  twenty  days . 
From  this  account  it  appears,  that  it  is  fown 
about  the  fame  time  with  barley  here  in  the 
Weft,  and  that  it  is  ripe  about  a  month  or  fix 
weeks  fooner  than  that  grain  :  now  barley  be¬ 
gins  to  ripen  in  thofe  Eaftern  countries  a- 
bout  the  time  of  the  PafTover  7,  or  foon  after, 
and  confequently  flax  there  might  very  well 
be  laid  a  drying  when  the  fpies  came  to  Je¬ 
richo.  In  Holland  they  dry  the  fiax-ftalks 
in  the  field ;  but  in  the  Eaft  they  ufe  the 
roofs  of  their  houfes  for  curing  their  figs  and 
raifins  *,  for  drying  the  blofloms  of'  the  faf- 
flower  ufed  in  dying 9,  &c  ;  and  therefore 
R  ahab  may  very  well  be  fuppofed  to  dry  her 
flax  there,  efpecially  in  a  time  of  apprehen- 

7  Haflelquift,  however,  I  have  fmce  obferved,  fays,  it 
flowers  in  winter,  p.  245.  §  Shaw,  p.  21 1.  s  Haf- 

fdquift,  p.  253 
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fion  from  the  approach  of  enemies,  as  that 
undoubtedly  was,  Jofhua  ii.  u.  Wherever 
then  we  meet  with  the  word  pifhthah,  we  may 
conclude,  1  believe,  that  flax  is  what  is 
meant. 

if  cotton  was  not  originally  a  production 
of  Syria10,  any  more  than  filk ,  yet  it  has 
been  planted  there,  we  may  believe,  many 
ages ;  and  before  they  began  to  cultivate  it, 
they  might  be,  and  doubtlefs  were,  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  manufactures  of  cotton,  brought 
from  places  farther  to  the  Eaft.  Calicoes 
and.  muffins  are  ftill  brought  from  thence  to 
Syria  11 ;  and  as,  according  to  the  very  inge¬ 
nious  editor  of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  the 
Eaft  India  trade  was  as  ancient  at  leaft  as 
the  days  of  Solomon  ",  and  Palmyra  built 
on  account  of  that  commerce,  forae  of  thefe 
fine  cotton  manufactures  were  probably 
brought  by  the  caravans  then,  and  are  what 
Is  meant  by  the  Hebrew  word  blitz .  There 
are  but  feven  places,  I  think,  in  which  the 
word  butz  occurs  in  the  Old  Teftament.  The 
firft  mention  that  is  made  of  it  is  David’s 
wearing  a  roue  of  butz,,  when  he  removed 
the  ark  from  the  houfe  of  Obed-edom  to 
/don,  i  Chron.  xv.  27  $  two  other  places 

.  as  well  as  cotton  is  produced  now  in  large  quan¬ 

tities  in  Syria,  and  makes  a  very  principal  part  of  the  riches 
of  that  country.  Voyage  de  Syrie,  par  cle  la  Roque,  p.  8. 

Rauwolff,  p.  84.  1  hey  are  brought,  in  like  manner, 

from  the  Eaft  Indies  to  EEgypt.  Norden,  vol.  1.  p.  70, 
Maillet,  Lett.  13.  p.  i94,  ig5.  »  p,  & 

»  •  <  .  >  i 
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refer  to  the  ornaments  of  Solomon’s  temple, 
a  fourth  to  the  drefs  of  the  Levites,  a  fifth 
defcribes  it  as  one  of  the  merchandifes  Syria 
carried  to  T yre,  and  the  other  two  relate  to 
the  court  of  Ahafuerus  King  of  Perfia.  Plow 
natural  to  underftand  all  thefe  places  of  Eaffc 
Indian  m an u f a clu res ,  muflins ,  or  fine  calicoes  ! 

Solomon’s  making  the  drefs  of  the  Levites 
the  fame  with  what  his  father  David  wore 
on  an  high  folemnity,  and  with  what  was 
worn  by  the  greateft  men  in  the  moft  fuperb 
courts  of  the  Eaft,  agrees  with  the  other  ac¬ 
counts  that  are  given  of  him,  particularly 
his  making  Jilver  in  Jemfalem  as  ftones,  and 
cedars  as  thofe  trees  that  in  the  vale  are  re¬ 
markable  for  abundance,  x  Kings  x.  27. 

I  leave  it  to  the  virtuofi  to  determine  what 
the  other  two  words  mean.  Perhaps  we 
fhall  not  be  very  far  diftant  from  their  future 
decifions,  if  we  fhould  fuppofe,  that  the 
word  Jhefih  means  linen  cloth,  bleached  to  a 
whitehefis  refiembling  marble ,  fince  the  word 
fometimes  fignifies  marble  ;  and  that  bad  is  a 
generic  term,  which  fignifies  vegetable  cloth¬ 
ing  of  all  kinds,  in  oppofition  to  that  made 
of  materials  taken  from  animals— fheep, 
goats,  or  other  living  creatures.  None  of 
the  words,  I  prefume,  mean  hempen  cloth  : 
that,  I  fhould  imagine,  was  as  little  known 
to  the  ancient  jewifli  writers,  as  the  nettle 
cloth  of  Leipfic,  or  that  made  from  hop- 
binds  in  Sweden  are  to  us. 

A.  a  4 
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As  for  the  word  fadin>  which  they  have 
twice  tranflated  fine  linen,  Prov.  xxxi.  24,, 
and  If.  iii.  23,  it  evidently  fignifies  a  parti- 
ticular  veftment ;  and  another  word  which 
they  have  alfo  tranflated  fine  linen,  in  Prov. 
vii.  1 6,  is  believed  to  fignify  a  cord  or  thread, 
which,  joined  with  the  preceding  word,  fhould 
feem  to  mean  beautifully  ft  itched “  With 
“  ornaments  have  I  ornamented  my  bed, 

<<  with  works  beautified  with  the  thread  of 
*<  of  fEgypt.”  Words  which,  poffibly, 
may  be  illuftrated  by  the  account  d’Arvieux 
gives  of  the  coverlets  the  Arab  Princes  make 
rife  of  for  their  beds.  “  They  have,”  he 
fays,  coverlets  of  all  forts :  feme  are  very 
“  beautiful,  hitched  with  gold  and  fiik,  with 
cotton >  others  are  of  filk,  with  flowers  of 
gold  and  filver,  &c  I3.” 

I  would  only  add,  in  order  to  illuftrate 
what  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  words  JheJh  and  bad ,  that  the  clothing 
of  the  common  people  of  /Egypt  is  linen 
only,  but  dyed  blue  with  indigo,  according 
to  Haffelquift I4.  Such  kind  of  linen  may 
well  he  thought  to  be  diftinguifhed,  upon 
feme  occafions,  from  that  whitened  like. 
Holland ;  feme  of  the  ^Egyptian  linen  alfo,  • 
if  I  do  not  mifremember,  is  ftriped,  blue 
and  white :  fucli  differences  might  make  a 
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Observation  XXL 

rt»  '  . 

There  is  a  paffage  in  Deuteronomy  xxi, 
about  the  fenfe  of  which  our  tranflators 
appear  to  have  been  extremely  uncertain  : 
tranflating  one  claufe  of  the  twelfth  verfe, 

“  and  pare  her  nails, in  the  text;  and  in 
in  the  margin  giving  the  claufe  a  quite  op - 
pojite  fenfe,  c‘  fuffer  to  grow.7'  So  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  the  words  fignify,  that  the 
captived  woman  fhould  be  obliged,  in  the  t 
cafe  referred  to  by  Mofes,  to  pare  her  nails, 
or  to  fuffer  them  to  grow ,  but  they  could  not 
tell  which  of  thefe  two  contradictory  things 
the  Jewifh  legiflator  required  ;  and  it  fhould 
feem  the  Jewifh  doctors  are,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  divided  in ‘their  opinion  on  this  fubjeCt  \ 

To  me  it  feems  very  plain,  that  it  was 
not  a  management  of  affliction  and  mourn¬ 
ing  that  was  enjoined  :  fuch  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  agrees  not  with  the  putting  off  the  rai¬ 
ment  of  her  captivity ;  but  then  I  very 
much  queftion,  whether  the  paring  her  nails 
takes  in  the  whole  of  the  intention  of  Mofes. 

The  precept  of  the  law  was,  that  fhe 
fhould  make  her  nails :  fo  the  Hebrew  words 
literally  fignify.  Making  her  nails  fignify, 
making  her  nails  neat,  beautifying  them, 
making  them  agreeable  to  the  fight,  or 
fomething  of  that  fort ;  dreffing  them  is 

*  Vide  Poli  Syn.  in  loc8 
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the  word  our  tranflators  have  chofen,  ac~ 
acrding  to  the  margin.  The  2  Sam.  xix.  24, 
which  the  critics  have  cited  on  this  occafion, 
plainly  proves  this :  €‘  Mephibofheth*  the 
“  fon  of  Saul,  came  down  to  meet  the  King, 
and  had  neither  made  his  feet,  nor  made 
“  his  beard,  nor  waflhed  his  clothes,  from 
“  the  day  the  King  departed,  until  the  day 
he  came  again  in  peace.”  It  is  the  fame 
word  with  that  in  the  text,  and  our  tranfla¬ 
tors  have  rendered  it  in  one  claufe  drefedy 
as  in  the  margin  of  Dent,  xxi,  “  dreffed  his 
i£  feet  5”  and  in  the  other  trimmed ,  <£  nor 
trimmed  his  beard.”  Making  the  feet  fee  ms 
here  to  mean  wafbing  the  feet ,  paring  their 
7iaih  2,  perhaps  anointing ,  or  otherwife  per¬ 
fuming  them,  as  he  was  a  Prince,  fee  Luke 
vii.  46.  As  making  his  beard  may  mean  comb~ 
ing ,  curling ,  perfuming  it ;  every  thing,  in  a 
word,  that  thofe  that  were  people  of  diftinc- 
tion,  and  in  a  ftate  of  joy,  were  wont  to  do. 

Making  her  nails  undoubtedly  means  paring 
them  ;  but  it  muft  mean  too  every  thing  elfe 
relating  to  them,  that  was  wont  to  be  done 
for  the  beautifying  them,  and  rendering  them 
agreeable.  We  have  fcarce  any  notion  of 
any  thing  elfe  but  paring  them ;  but  the 
modern  Eaftern  women  have — -they  fain  them 
with  the  leaves  of  an  odoriferous  plant, 

21  Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  his  MS.  note  on  this  place,  tells  us, 
that  it  is  cujtffliary  in  the  Eaji  'to  have  as  much  care  of  the 
feet  as  off  he  hands  \  and  that  their  barbers  cut  and  adjuji  the 
nails  with,  a  proper  infir  umenty  becaufe  they  often  go  bare¬ 
foot » 

which 
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which  they  call  Al-henna,  of  a  red,  or,  as 
others  exprefs  it,  a  tawny  faffron  colour.  But 
It  may  be  thought,  that  is  only  a  modern 
mode  of  adorning  their  nails :  Haflelquift, 
however,  allures  us,  it  was  an  ancient  Ori¬ 
ental  practice  3.  “  The  Al-henna/'  he  tells 

us,  “  grows  in  India,  and  in  Upper  and 
Lower  iLgypt,  flowering  from  May  to 
“  Auguft.  The  leaves  are  pulverized,  and 
“  made  into  a  pafte  with  water :  they  bind 
“  this  pafte  on  the  nails  of  their  hands  and 
“  feet,  and  keep  it  on  all  night.  This 
“  gives  them  a  deep  yellow,  which  is  great- 
“  ly  admired  by  the  Eaftern  nations.  The 
“  colour  lafts  for  three  or  four  weeks,  be- 
fore  there  is  occaflon  to  renew  it.  The 
“  cuftom  is  fo  ancient  in  ./Egypt,  that  I  have 
u  feen  the  nails  of  mummies  dyed  in  this 
<c  manner.  The  powder  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  yearly,  and  may  be  reckoned  a 
(C  valuable  commodity."  It  appears  by  this 
to  be  a  very  ancient  practice ;  and  fince 
mummies  were  before  the  time  of  Mofes  4, 
this  cuftom  of  dying  the  nails  might  be  as 
ancient  too ;  though  we  do  not  fuppofe 
the  mummies  Haflelquift  faw,  with  their 
nails  thus  coloured,  were  fo  old  as  his  time5. 


3  P.  24.6.  4  Gen.  50.  2,  26.  5  The  nails  of 

the  toes  of  the  mummy  infpedted  at  London  in  1763,  of 
which  an  account  is  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  T ranf- 
actions  for  the  year  1764,  feem  to  have  been  tinged  after 
the  fame  manner  ;  for  thofe  curious  gentlemen  obferved 

a  reddifh  hue,  as  if  they  had  been 

If 
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If  it  was  praffifed  in  fEgypt  before  the 
law  was  given,  we  may  believe  the  Ifraelites 
adopted  it,  fince  it  appears  to  be  a  mo  ft  uni¬ 
versal  cuftom  now  in  the  Eaftern  countries : 
Dr.  Shaw  obferving  that  all  the  African  ladies 
that  can  purchafe  it,  make  ufe  of  it,  reckon¬ 
ing  it  a  great  beauty 6 ;  as  we  learn  from 
Rauwolff,  it  appears  alfo  to  the  Aftatic  fe¬ 
males  7.  I  cannot  but  think  it  moft  probable 
then,  that  making  the  nails  fignifies  tinging 
as  well  as  paring  them.  Paring  alone ,  one 
*  would  imagine,  too  trifling  a  circumftance 
to  be  intended  here.  No  commentator,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  know  of,  has  taken  any  notice 
of  ornamenting  the  nails  by  colouring  them. 

As  for  Jhaving  the  head ,  which  is  joined 
with  making  the  nails ,  it  was  a  rite  of  cleanf- 
ing,  as  appears  from  Lev.  xiv.  8,  9,  and 
Numb.  vi.  9  ;  and  ufed  by  thofe  who,  after 
having  been  in  an  afflifted  and  fqualid  ftate, 
appeared  before  perfons  to  whom  they  defired 
to  render  themfelves  acceptable,  and  who 
were  alfo  wont  to  change  their  raiment  on 
the  fame  occalion.  See  Gen.  xli.  14:  but 
this  is  not  the  point  I  am  confidering  un¬ 
der  this  Obfervation.J 

Observation  XXII,. 

The  plenty  and  various  agreeableneffes  of  the 
land  of  /Egypt  attach  its  inhabitants  fo  to  it. 


that. 
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that,  according  to  Maiilet,  there  is  no  get- 
ting  any  of  them  out  of  their  native  country. 

This,  he  thinks,  fufficiently  appeared  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  nine¬ 
ty-nine,  when  he  received  an  order  from  the 
court  of  France,  to  fend  three  Copti  chil¬ 
dren  thither,  to  be  brought  up  in  that 
country,  as  fome  of  other  E after n  nations 
were.  Fie  ufed  all  his  efforts,  and  all  the 
ftratagems  the  Roman  Catholic  miffionaries 
could  contrive  j  but  in  vain,  Flis  attempts, 
on  the  contrary,  well-nigh  produced  a  com¬ 
motion.  The  endeavours  of  the  Italian  Fa¬ 
thers  of  the  congregation  de  propaganda 
fide,  to  fend  five  or  fix  to  Rome,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  orders  of  that  congregation. 
Were,  he  obferves,  as  unfuccefsful.  This 
he  afcribes  to  feveral  reafons,  but  above  all 
to  one  peculiar  to  themfelves— the  infinite- 
attachment  they  have  to  their  own  country  L 

But  though  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  get¬ 
ting  the  /Egyptians  out  of  their  own  country 
now,  numbers  of  them  anciently,  we  find, 
lived  as  fervants  in  other  lands.  FI agar  was 
an  /Egyptian,  Gen.  xvi.  i  ;  Jarha,'  who 
belonged  to  S  lief  nan,  was  an  /Egyptian, 
i  Chron.  ii.  34 ;  that  fervant  to  an  Ama- 
lekite,  that  conducted  David  and  his  troops 
to  the  company  that  had  deftroyed  Ziklag, 
was  an  /Egyptian,  1  Sam.  xxx.  11.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  it  will  not  be  eafv  to  pick  out,  from 
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the  Old  Teftament  accounts,  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  fervants  of  other  countries  that  lived 
in  foreign  lands,  mentioned  there. 

How  different  the  views  that  Maillet  and 
the  Old  Teftament  give  us  of  the  (late  of 
the  ^Egyptians,  as  to  refidence  in  their  na¬ 
tive  country  !  What  is  this  difference  owing 
to,  a  lefs  ftrong  attachment  to  their  country 
anciently,  or  the  fate  of  war  ?  To  the  laft, 
no  doubt  of  it :  for  the  country  was  then 
extremely  fruitful,  as  it  is  now  x,  poffeffed 
the  fame  delightful  water  of  the  Nile,  the 
fame  exquifite  pleafantnefs,  and  the  fame 
peculiarities  of  pleafure  it  may  be  that  it  has 
done  fince ;  but  wars,  without  queftion,  led 
many  of  it’s  inhabitants  into  this  (late  of  fer- 
vitude. 

CHAP.  X. 

Mifcellaneous  Obfer  vat  ions. 

Observation  I. 

PITTS  fays  *,  the  Algerines  never  take 
either  apprentices  or  hired  fervants,  but 
fuch  as  have  occafion  for  fervants,  do  buy 
(laves z,  and  bring  them  up  to  their  houfe- 

“  hold- 

Gen.  12.  io.  1  P.  68.  [a  Sir  John  Char¬ 

din  obferves,  in  his  MS.  note  on  Gen.  29.  24,  that  none 
hut  very  poor  people  marry  a  daughter,  in  the  Eajl,  without 

giving 
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tc  hold-work,  as  our  Jervant-maids  are  here 
“  in  England ;  who,  as  foon  as  they  have 
“  done  up  all  their  work  in  the  home,  are 
*c  ufually  allowed  the  liberty  to  go  abroad, 
“  and  vifit  their  country-men,  commonly 
“  bearing  each  a  child  with  them  ;  and  if 
tc  the  child  be  a  boy ,  it  rides  on  the  Have's 
tc  jhoulders  ”  Sandys  makes  a  like  remark, 
as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  children  in  the 
Eaft,  faying,  that  as  we  bear  ours  in  our 
arms,  they  carry  theirs  aftride  on  their  fhoul- 
ders  3. 

Was  the  cuftom  anciently  the  reverfe  of 
this  ?  So  it  might  be  imagined  from  If.  xlix. 
22  :  “  They  fhall  bring  thy  Jons  in  their 
“  arms ,  and  thy  daughters  fhall  be  carried 
“  upon  their  Jhoulders  ”  Neverthelefs,  I  am 
perfuaded  this  is  not  true  5  but  if  they  an- 
ciently  made  a  difference  in  the  manner  of 
carrying  children,  as  the  Algerines  feem  to 
do  now,  the  fame  cuftom  obtained  alfo  then. 
Nor  do  thefe  words  of  Ifaiah  contradict  this. 
The  Algerine  manner  of  carrying  the  boys , 
may  be  well  enough  expreffed  by  they 
“  fhall  bring  thy  Jons  in  their  bojomsj  as  the 
word  is  tranflated  in  the  margin,  their  legs 

giving  her  a  female  fave  for  a  chamber-maid ;  there  being 
no  hired  fervants  there ,  as  in  Europe .  He  fays  much  the 
fame  in  another  note  on  Tobit  10.  10.  Agreeably  to  this 
we  find  Laban,  upon  marrying  his  daughters,  gave  each  of 
them  a  female  Have.  So  Solomon  fuppofes  they  were  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  that  had  not  a  fervant,  Prov.  12.  9.  An  at¬ 
tention  to  this  circumfiance  is  requifite  to  enter  into  the 
firength  of  that  pafiage.]  3  P.  54 
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hanging  down  in  then'  bojoms ;  and  if  the  Pro^ 
phet  defigned  to  reprefent  their  daughters  as 
carried  in  the  way  children  ufually  are  with 
ns,  he  might  exprefs  himfelf  in  the  manner 
he  doth,  children  fo  carried  often  looking 
over  the  jhoulder ,  and  leaning  their  arms  up¬ 
on  it. 

This  obfervation  of  Pitts  will  enable  us  to 
form  a  judgment  on  Vitringa’s  comment  on 
this  paffage,  who  is  in  general  a  very  accu¬ 
rate  writer.  “  Not/’  fays  he,  “  that  they 
tc  were  carried  properly  on  the  JJjouiders,vdvich 
*e  would  be  very  incommoding  to  the  perfon 
crrrying,  and  to  thofe  that  were  carried  : 
€C  but  they  are  faid  to  be  carried  on  the 
fhoulders,  becaufe  they  are  fupported  by 
cc  the  arms  which  hang  from  the  fhoulders, 
“  in  which  alfo  their  ftrength  lies/'  It  is 
evident,  from  the  practice  at  Algiers,  that 
the  pojlure  in  quefiion  is  not  fo  incommoding  to 
a  (lave  in  the  Levant,  as  the  reading  this  ex¬ 
planation  would  be - 

Observation  IL 

Thefe  flaves,  according  to  Pitts,  do  the 
work  of  maid-fervanis .  The  labour,  enjoined 
the  Gibeonites ,  was  alfo  what  females  Were 
Wont  to  perform,  and  do  to  this  day. 

Shaw~  mentions  *,  the  going  out  of  the 
women  in  the  evening  to  fetch  water ,  as  ftill 

*  P.  241. 

the 
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the  cuftom  of  the  Arabs  of  Barbary  ;  and 
cites  Gen.  xxiv.  1 1 .  to,  prove  it  was  the  cuf¬ 
tom  anciently  ;  to  .  which  he  might  have 
added  i  Sam.  ix.  n,  John  The  au¬ 

thor  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Piratical  States  of 
Barbary  afftires  us  alfo,  that  they  cut  the 
fuel.  The  care  of'  the-  cattle/'  fpeaking 
of  the  Arabs  of  the  kingdom-  of  Algiers, 
belongs  to  the  women  and  children ;  they 
alfo  provide  food  for  the  family,  cut  fuel, 
fetch  water ,  and,  when  their  domeftic  af- 
“  fairs  allow  them,  tend  their  filk- worms 
D.’Arvieux  in  like  manner  reprefents  the 
daughters  of  the  Turk-men  of  Fafeftina,  as 
fetching  wood  as  well  as  water3. 

As  the  women  of  thefe  countries  cut  fuel 
now,  as  well  as  fetch  water ,  wre  may  believe 
they  did  fo  formerly ,  and  that  they  are  both 
equally  ancient  cuftoms.  This  fuppofition  is 
confirmed  very  much  by  Jer.  vii.  18,  and 
Lam.  v.  13,  which  fpeak  of ,  the  childrens 
fetching  wood — The  young  women. 

The  bitternefs  then  of  the  doom  of  the 
Giheonites,  doth  not  feem  to  have  confifted 
in  the  labor ioufnefs  of  the  fervice  enjoined 
them,  which  has  been  commonly  underftood 
to  be  the  cafe  ;  for  it-  was  xifual  for  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children  to  perform  what  was  re¬ 
quired  of.  the  Giheonites ; ,  but  its  degrading 
them  from  the  charadterijlic  employment  of  men , 
that  of  bearing  arms ,  and  condemning. them, 

“  P.  47.  3  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  par  la  Roque,  p.  ‘230. 
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and  their  poferity  for  every  to  the  employment 
of  females.  The  not  receiving  them  as  allies  was 
bitter ;  the  difarming  them  who  had  been 
warriors,  and  condemning  them  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  females ,  was  worfe ;  but  the  ex¬ 
tending  this  degradation  to  their  poferity  bit- 
tereft  of  all.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  in  thefe 
eircumftances  they  are  faid  to  have  been 
curfed,  jolh.  ix.  23. 

Observation  IIL 

The  ufages  of  the  Eaft  differ  very  much 
from  thofe  of  the  Weft,  with  relation  to  the 
more  than  kind  treatment  of  their  fervants ; 
but  they  perfectly  agree  with  thofe  that  are 
referred  to  in  the  Scriptures.  How  far  thefe 
have  been  taken  notice  of  in  explaining  paf- 
fages  of  Holy  Writ  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  gathering  up  together,  and  prefent- 
ing  them  in  one  view  to  my  reader,  will  be 
a  fort  of  novelty . 

They  marry  their  faves  frequently  to  their 
daughters ,  and  that  when  they  have  no  male 
iflue,  and  thofe  daughters  are  what  we  call 
great  fortunes.  That  Haffan,  of  whom 
Maiilet  gives  a  long  account  in  his  eleventh 
letter,  and  who  was  Kiaia  of  the  Afaphs  of 
Cairo,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Colonel  of  four  or 
five  thou  land  men  who  go  under  that  name, 
was  the  Have  of  a  predecefior  in  that  office, 
the  famous  Kamel,  and  married  his  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  “for  Kamel,”  fays  he,  “  according  to 
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the  cufiom  of  the  country,  gave  him  one  of 
his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  left  him,  at 
KC  his  death,  one  part  of  the  great  riches  he 
“  had  amaifed  together  in  the  courfe  of  a 
long  and  profperous  life1/’  What  She- 
ftian  then  did,  was  perhaps  not  fo  extraor¬ 
dinary  as  we  may  have  imagined,  but  per¬ 
fectly  conformable  to  old  Eaftern  cuftoms,  if 
not  to  the  arrangements  of  Mcfes  7‘ ;  at  leaft 
it  is,  we  fee,  juft  the  fame  with  what  is  now 
praftifed  2  “  Now  Shefhan  had  no  fons,  but 
u  daughters :  and  Shefhan  had  a  fervant  an 
/Egyptian*  whofe  name  was  jarha,  and 
ic  Shefhan  gave  his  daughter  to  Jarha  his 
<c  fervant  to  wife,  and  fhe  bare  him  Altai.’* 

1  Chron.  ii.  34,  3  5. 

If  they  have  no  children  at  all,  the  rich 
people  of  Barbary  purchafe  young  Haves* 
educate  them  in  their  own  faith,  and  feme- 
times  adopt  them  for  their  own  children,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Piratical  States  of  that  country  3.  Relations 
among  us  would  think  this  a  cruel  hard  [hip, 
would  often  pronounce  it  unjuft ;  but  the 
people  of  the  Eaft  feem  always  to  have  had 
thefe  ideas  :  “  One  born  in  mine  houfe  is 
“  mine  beirf  faid  Abraham 4,  fpeaking  of 
a  flave  that  he  had,  born  of  fome  female 
Have,  though  he  had  brother's  children  and 

'  o 

1  Lett.  ii.  p.  1 1 8.  a  Num.  36.  fee  :ns  not  to  favour 
this  practice,  3  P.  70,  71.  4  Gen,  15.  3. 
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grand-children,  if  not  a  brother,  in  Meso¬ 
potamia,  Gen.  xxli.  20-24. 

Y oung  haves,  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  Hiflory  of  the 
Piratical  States,  are  the  only  objects  of  their 
mailers  religious  care ;  and  he  contraditts  the 
llories  of  their  compelling  Chriflian  flaves  to 
turn  Mohammedans ;  but  as  to  thefe  young 
Haves,  he  acknowleges  that  they  value  them- 
felves  highly  on  making  fuch  good  Mufful- 
men,  and  confider  it  as  a  1110ft  meritorious 
act  in  the  fight  of  God 5  :  and  every  one  that 
is  converfant  with  the  affairs  of  the  Levant, 
knows  how  fuccefsful  thefe  cares  prove ;  fcarce 
any  but  what  by  this  means  have  been  fixed 
in  their  faith.  Even  where  a  mailer’s  reli¬ 
gion  differs  from  that  which  is  eftabliflied  in 
a  country,  this  way  of  educating  their  flaves 
has  a  great  effedl  upon  them.  Thus  Maillet 
tells  us,  the  Jews,  as  well  as  Chriftians,  are 
permitted  in  fEgypt  to  have  black  flaves,  but 
not  to  carry  them  out  of  the  country,  left 
they  fhould  oblige  their  flaves  to  change  their 
religion ;  but  notwithftanding  this  precau¬ 
tion,  he  informs  us,  that  the  great-eft  part 
of  thefe  blacks  follow,  though  in  fecret,  the 
religion  of  their  mailers  G.  On  the  fame 
principle— the  efficacy  of  education,  Abra¬ 
ham,  who  profeffed  a  religion  different  from 
that  of  the  people  among  whom  he  dwelt, 
was  directed  to  circumcife  his  fervants ,  as 

6  Lett.  12.  p.  175. 
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well  as  his  children ;  and  baptifm  was  after¬ 
wards  adrniniftered  with  the  fame  latitude, 
and  we  have  reafon  to  think  on  the  fame 
principle. 

In  the  fame  letter  Maillet  fpeaks  of  the 
rifing  of  thefe  Haves  fometimes  to  the  higheft 
polls  in  the  ftate  ;  and  that  there  was  an 
eunuch  at  Cairo,  when  he  refided  there,  who 
had  made  three  Beys,  three  of  the  Princes  of 
that  country  that  is,  from  among  his  Haves ; 
and  he  gives  an  account  of  another  Bey,  who 
had  had  at  one  time  Jive  or  fix  of  his  Haves 
Beys  like  himfelf.  What  is  more,  the  greateft 
men  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  well  known 
to  have  been  originally  jlaves,  brought  up- 
in  the  feraglio7.  This  may  appear  very 
ft  range  -to  us  Europeans,  and  more  fo  to  our 
American  fet tiers.  Our  governments  there 
have  fometimes  received  great  fervices  from 
their  Haves,  but  they  never  thought  of  any 
thing  more  than  giving  them  their  freedom,. 
and  fome  little  pecuniary  gratifications ,  and 
believed  them  amply  repaid.  Neverthelefs, 
thefe  faffs  are  inconteftable;  and  the  mo  ft  in¬ 
credible  accounts  of  Scripture  relating  to  this 
Subject,  fuch  as  the  advancement  of  jofeph 
to  be  Viceroy  of  /Egypt,  and  Daniel,  an-' 
other  Hebrew  Have,  to  be  a  Chief  Minifter 
of  State  in  Babylon,  have  nothing  in  them 
diffonant  from  the  modern  ufages  of  the 
Eaft.  What  is  more  than  any  thing  men- 
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tioned  in  Holy-Writ,  the  Mameluke  Kings 
of  /Egypt  themfelves  are  well  known  to  have 
been  originally  flaves,  as  amply  appears  in 
the  Collections  of  Monf.  d'Herbelot. 

\  '  '  *  "  —  -  lr  •  *  i 

Observation  IV. 

[Ccnfidered  as  flaves  are  in  the  Eaft,  they 
are  fometimes  purchafed  at  a  very  low  price. 

The  Prophet  Joel  complains  of  the  con¬ 
temptuous  cheaphefs  in  which  the  Ifraelites 
were  held  by  thofe  that  made  them  captives, 
ch.  iii.  3,  “  They  have  caft  lots  for  my  peo- 
“  pie,  and  have  given  a  boy  for  an  harlot,  and 
il  fold  a  girl  for  wine,  that  they  might  drink  A 

The  illuftration  the  MS.  C.  gives  of  this 
paffage  has  fomething  painfully  amufing  in 
h?  snd  my  readers  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
difpleafed  with  me  for  communicating  it  to 
them .  The  Tartars,  Turks ,  and  Cofaques,  fell 
the  children  foinetimes  as  cheap  which  they  take . 
Not  only  has  this  been  done  in  Afia,  where  ex¬ 
amples  of  it  are  frequent ;  our  Europe  has  feen 
fuao  deflations .  When  the  Tartars  came  into 
Poland,  they  carried  of  all  they  were  able',  this 
was  m  oppofition  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  Gufa - 
vus  the  Second .  1  went  thither  fome  years 
after .  Many  perfons  of  the  court  affured  me 
that  the  Tartars,  perceiving  that  they  would  no 
more  redeem  thofe  that  they  had  carried  off,  fold 
them  for  a  crown,  and  that  they  had  purchafed 
them  for  that  fum.  In  Mingrelia  they  fell  them 
for  provifions  and  for  wine:  this  is  moji  true . 

How 
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How  terrible  thefe  ravages — the  tearing  chil¬ 
dren  from  their  parents,  and  felling  thefe 
dearobjetts  of  parental  affedlion  for  a  crown 
a  piece,  for  a  little  viftuals,  or  a  little  wine, 
j  and  feparating  them  from  their  parents  for 
ever  !  How  juft  the  expreffion  of  the  divine 
difpleafure  againft  fuch  contemptuous  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  people  facred  to  Jehovah ! 

Observation  V. 

As  there  appear  remains  in  the  Eaft  of  the 
moft  ancient  way  in  which  people  were  food* 
fo  it  fhould  feem  the  moft  magnificent  mo¬ 
dern  coverings  of  the  foot  there  are  of  great 
antiquity. 

According  to  Rauwolff,  the  Arabs  of  the 
Defert,  when  they  “  are  not  able  to  buy 
<<r  Jhoesy  take  inftead  of  them  necks  of  undr  e fed 
“  fkins,  and  put  them  about  their  feet  with 

the  hair  outwards,  and  fo  tie  or  lace  them 
“  up1.”  People  could  not  befhod,  I  think, 
in  a  more  fimple  manner  than  this ;  and 
confequently  we  may  believe  it  to  be  the  moft 
ancient  way  of  all. 

Not  very  remote  from  this  is  Sir  J.  Char¬ 
din’s  account  in  his  MS,  who,  after  defcrib- 
ing  fandals  in  a  note  on  Adis  xii.  8,  adds. 
Poor  people  of  the  Eaf  go  food  after  this  ?nan- 
ner .  How  different  the  treatment  of  St, 
Peter’s  feet,  from  that  of  the  toes  of  his  ima¬ 
ginary  fucceffors ! 

V  p-*57- 
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Rich  people  in  thole  countries  wear  fock 
and  flippers  of  red  or  yellow  Morocco.  They 
are  red,  or  yellow,  according  to  their  qua¬ 
lity,  it  Thevenot’s  account  be  juft2.  And 
as  yellow  is  the  common  colour 3,  the  red 
inuft  be  their  molt  magnificent  covering  for 
the  feet  4'.  Agreeably  to  this,  we  find  Bifhop 
Pococke  making  a  prelent  of  a  pair  of  red 
fljoes,  fluch  as  they  wear ,  with  feme  other 
things,  to  the  Great  Sheik  of  Cous  5 ;  and 
m  another  place  he  mentions  red  flhoes ,  as 
one  Ipecies  or  goods  he  prepared  for  making 
prefen ts,  when  he  defigned  going  into  Upper 
JEgypi  6.  *  “  . 

Dying  leather  appears  to  have  been  in  life 
in  trie  time  of  Moles  7.  And  fince  what  we 
tranflate  badger  s  j bins  are  mentioned  by  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel,  as  a  rfioft  magnificent  cover¬ 
ing  tor  the  feet,  ch.  xvi.  10,  and  red  Mo¬ 
rocco  leather  feems  to  be  underftood  to  be 
Men  now,  I  fhould  fuppofe  beautiful  red  lea¬ 
ther  was  what  Ezekiel  meant  there,  whether 

2  Fart  i.  p.  30.  3  D’Arvieux  mentions  yellow  lea- 

tnei  only,  in  his  account  of  the  focks,  flippers,  and  boots 
of  the  Arabs.  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  chap.  16.  4  Unlefs 

ye  fuppoie  Lady  M.  W.  Montague’s  defeription  of  her 
drpy  ioims  an  exception,  who  tells  us  her  Ihoes  were  of 
write  kid  leather ,  embroidered  with  gold. .  JLett.  v.  2.  p.  28. 
Whether  this  was  a  peculiarity,  or  ufed  by  other  Ladies  in 
die  x. arc  now,  I  am  not  able  tt)  fay:  all  other  accounts 
whicn  l  have  ken,  fo  far  as  I  at  prefent  remember,  fpeak 
of  nothing  ufed  by  the  Eafrern  people  more  magnificent 
than  red  Morocco  /hoes.  5  Vo!.  I.  p,  qq.  TP  68 
7  Exod.  25.  5,  v  *  . 

made 
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made  of  the  Ikin  of  a  badger,  or  of  fome 
other  quadruped. 

I  do  not  recolledl  the  having  read  any  ac¬ 
count  in  modern  travellers  of  badgers  found 
in  TEgypt,  or  in  the  adjoining  countries, 
from  whence  we  might  fuppofe  their  Ikins 
brought  to  ./Egypt.  Dr.  Shaw,  1  remember, 
expreffly  tells  us  he  could  not  hear  of  any 
found  in  Barbary 8.  Their  {kins  are  however 
fometimes  tanned  in  England  ;  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  confiderable  fortune  in  that  way  of 
bufinefs  has  informed  me,  they  ufe  them  for 
the  upper  and  more  pliable  part  of  fives,  and, 
Jo  far  as  he  knows,  for  no  other  purpofe ;  that 
this  leather  is  not  fo  liable,  when  expo  fed  to  wet 
and  dry ,  to  harden  and  crack  in  the  gram  as 
fome  other  kinds,  and  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  leather  of  the  fame  jubfiance  that  we  tan . 
To  which  he  unexpectedly  added,  that  the 
gram  of  the  (kin  referable s  the  \ Turkey  leather 
ufed  about  books . 

It  appears  by  an  account  of  the  procefs 
for  preparing  red  and  yellow  Morocco  Ikins, 
communicated  by  an  Aflat ic  to  the  fociety 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  and  publiftied  in  the  firft 
volume  of  Doffie’s  Memoirs,  that  the  (kins 
they  make  ufe  of  are  grained  on  a  board  pre¬ 
pared  for  that  purpofe,  which  1  fttppofe  muft 
have  been  at  firft  done,  to  make  thefe  Ikins 
referable  the  more  uncommon  Ikins  which  were 
higheft  in  efteem,  and  which  naturally  ap~ 
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peared  with  fuch  a  kind  of  grain.  I  cannot 
otherwife  account  for  the  invention. 

This  fubftitution  of  more  common  Ikins, 
for  the  more  valuable  Ikins  of  this  other 
animal,  feems  to  have  been  very  ancient, 
iince  Mofes  fpeaks 9  of  ram-fkins  dyed  red, 
as  thofe  which  we  tranflate  badger-lkins,  I 
prefume,  'alfo  were ;  and  thefe  lefs  valuable 
Ikins  were  ordered,  I  fhould  imagine,  as  it 
was  not  to  be  expefted  a  fufficient  number 
of  the  other,  to  make  the  whole  covering  for 
the  tabernacle,  was  to  be  found  in  the  camp 
of  ifrael. 

Whether  the  Ikin  of  the  dubbah,  or  hycena , 
is  naturally  grained  like  Turkey-leather,  I 
am  not  able  to  fay ;  but  Dr.  Shaw  informs 
us  that  it  is  of  the  badger- kind,  and  that  it 
inhabits  thofe  countries  10 .  But  whatever 
ikin  Mofes  refers  to,  it  was,  I  am  ready  to 
perfuade  myfelf,  a  kind  that  was  naturally 
grained,  and  of  which  the  red  Morocco  lea¬ 
ther  is  an  imitation. 

Observation  VI. 

The  necejjity  for  walking  the  feet  in  the 
Eaft  has  been  attributed  to  their  wearing 
fandals  ;  but  it  is  very  requifite,  according  to 
Sir  John  Chardin  *,  let  the  covering  of  the 
feet  be  of  what  kind  it  will . 

"Thofe  that  travel  in  the  hot  countries  of  the 
Eafy  he  tells  us,  fuch  as  Arabia  is9  beginy  at 

*  Exod.  25.  5,  &c.  10  P,  173,  174.  1  MS.  voL  6. 
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their  arriving  at  the  end  of  their  journey ,  with 
pulling  off  the  coverings  of  their  feet .  Tdhe 
fweat ,  and  the  daft ,  which  penetrates  all  forts 
'  of  coverings  for  the  feet ,  produce  a  filth  there , 
which  excites  a  very  trouhlefome  itching .  And 
though  the  Eafiern  people  are  extremely  careful 
to  preferve  the  body  neat ,  it  is  more  for  refrefhment 
than  cleanlinefs,  that  they  wafh  their  feet  at  the 
clofe  of  their  journey . 

According  to  d’Arvieux,  the  little  yellow 
Morocco  boots,  worn  by  the  Arabs,  ¥/hich  are 
made  very  light,  fo  as  that  they  may  walk  in 
them  afoot,  and  even  run  in  them,  are  yet 
fo  tight  as  not  to  be  penetrated  by  water s ; 
but  none  of  the  Eaftern  coverings  for  the 
foot,  it  feems,  can  guard  againfl  the  duft ; 
confequently  this  cuftom  of  wafhing  the  feet 
is  not  to  be  merely  afcribed  to  their  ufe  of 
fandals  :  a  circumftance  that  has  not,  I  think, 
been  attended  to,  and  which  therefore  claims 
a  place  in  thefe  papers.] 


Observation  VII.  IV. 

•;  r  j 


Dr.  Shaw  has  given  us  an  account,  at 
confiderable  length,  of  the  drefs  of  the  Moor- 
ifh  ladies  1 ;  there  are  fome  things  however 
he  has  paffed  over  in  filence,  which  appear 
to  me  worth  fetting  down ;  and  as  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  introducing  them  be¬ 
fore,  I  will  give  them  a  place  here. 


a  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  209.] 
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The  firft  thing  I  would  take  notice  of , 
relating  to  this  matter,  is  the  great  cofilinefs 
of  the  Eaftern  female  drefs  of  perfons  of 
diftincfion.  Maillet  tells  us,  that  the  drefs 
of  the  /Egyptian  ladies  is  much  more  rich 
and  magnificent,  than  any  thing  of  that  kind 
among  us.  That  it  conftfts  of  a  quantity  of 
pearls,  precious  (tones,  coftly  furrs,  and 
other  things  of  value.  That  their  fhifts  alone 
come  to  fix  or  feven  piftoles.  In  one  word, 
that  three  young  ladies  of  France,  might  be 
fiandfomely  dreffed  for  the  fame  fum  that  a 
common  habit  comes  to  in  ./Egypt  \ 

Few.  people,  I  fancy,  look  upon  the  coftly 
array,  of  the  Levant,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul, 
i  Tim.  ii.  q,  in  fo  ftrong  a  light  as  this  au¬ 
thor  has  fet  it  ^  though  the  Apoftle  doth 
mention  pearls,  as  well  as  Maillet. 

One  would  hardly  have  expected,  that  the 
vanity  we  generally  afcribe  to  the  French, 
would  have  fuffered  one  of  that  nation  to 
allow  this  fuperiority  of  Eaftern  drefs,  in 
point  of  richnefs ,  to  that  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try-women  ;  but  what  is  more,  he  feems  to 
allow  it  to  be  better  fancied.  “  Their  appa- 
“  rel  has  always  fomething  grand  and  ma~ 
e£  jefticT  (he  had  been  fpeaking  of  two  kinds 
of  it  in  ufe  there,  one  the  /Egyptian  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  the  other  the  Turkiih,  the 
women  making  ufe  of  the  one,  or  the  other, 
as  beft  fuited  their  views,  and  making  their 
choice  with  great  judgment,)  “  their  head- 

TvGtt,  II.  p.  1 1  2. 

“  drefs 
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u  drefs  is  noble  and  enchanting  ;  in  a  word, 
sc  there  is  nothing  more  free  and  engaging, 
**  than  the  flight  diets  in  which  they  often 
“  appear  V’  -  -  ■  ■  -  w 

This  is  not  the  only  author  of  that  country , 
1  believe,  that  has  difeovered  how  deeply  he 
has  been  ftruck  with  the  habits  of  the  Le¬ 
vant.  If  I  do  not  mifremember,  Tounie- 
fort  talks  in  fomething  of  the  fame  ftrain, 
when  he  is  defcribing  the  drefs  of  the  ladies 
in  fome  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
If  we  cannot  truft  our  own  invention,  and 
mu  ft  fervilely  copy  after  other  nations,  would 
it  not  be  right  for  the  Britifh  ladies,  rather 
to  fetch  their  models  -  from  the  Eaft  than 
from  Paris  ?  It  certainly  would,  if  any  defe¬ 
rence  is  due  in  tkcfe  matters  to  the  judgment  of 
the  French . 

•*  1 

.o  B  S  ERVAT ION  VIII. 

There  is  one  particular  the  Apoftle  men¬ 
tions  in  this  paffage,  which  requires  a  diftitift 
confideration— the  plaiting  the  hair ,  which 
Dr.  Shaw,  from  i  Pet.  in.  3,  roundly  fup- 
pofes,  is'  difapproved  of  in  the  Scriptures  1 * 
but  which  I  cannot  believe  the  Apoftle  de- 
figned  abfolutely  to  prohibit,  though  I  am 
difpofed  to  pay  great  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Debtor. 

It  is  a  way  of  adorning  themfelves  that  was 
practifed  in  the  Eaft  anciently,  and  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  common  ufage  of  thofe 

3  P.  1 13.  1  P.  228. 
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countries.  Shaw  fpeaks  of  it  as  ufed  now 
in  Barbary,  and  fays  the  Moorifh  ladies  all 
affeft  this  way  of  difpofing  of  their  hair. 
The  editor  of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra  found 
that  it  anciently  obtained  there,  for  they 
difcovered,  with  great  furprize.  Mummies 
in  the  Palmyrene  fepulchres  embalmed  after 
the  ancient  Egyptian  manner,  by  which 
means  the  bodies  were  in  fuch  a  Rate  of 
prefervation,  that  among  other  fragments 
they  carried  off  with  them,  was  the  hair  of  a 
female ,  plaited  exaCtly  after  the  manner  com¬ 
monly  ufed  by  the  Arabian  women  at  this 
time  .  It  is  now  then  univerfally  ufed  among 
the  Moorifh  women ;  it  is  the  Arab  way  of 
adorning  themfelves ;  and  it  feerns  to  have 
been  as  common  anciently,  from  what  was 
found  in  the  fepulchres  of  Palmyra,  and 
from  the  way  in  which  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  3  have  mentioned  this  circumffance.  It 
was  a  general  way  of  ornamenting  themfelves, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  one  would  think,  as 
little  contradictory  to  the  laws  of  decency  and, 
frugality ,  as  any  thing  belonging  to  female 
adorning,  and  therefore  as  little  liable  to  an 
apoftolic  prohibition.  Would  not  the  pro¬ 
hibition  then,  the  abfolute  prohibition,  of  a 
praftice  fo  general,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo 
innocent,  favour  more  of  the  fpirit  of  fuper- 
ftition  than  of  an  Apoftle  ? 
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The  pafTage  in  St.  Peter,  which  the  Doc¬ 
tor  cites,  will  admit  an  eafy  interpretation— 
that  the  female  difciples  of  Chrift  fhould 
make  their  adorning  conflft  in  a  meek  and 
quiet  fpirit,  which  is  in  the  fight  of  God  of 
great  value,  rather  than  in  plaiting  the  hair , 
wearing  of  gold,  or  putting  on  any  of  the 
ornaments  of  Eaftern  drefs  :  for  there  is  no 
abfolute  prohibition  of  thefe  external  orna¬ 
ments.  But  the  other  pafTage,  that  of  St. 
Paul,  feerns  to  be  otherwife,  though  inter¬ 
preters  are  willing  to  underdand  it  in  the 
fame  fenfe.  “  I  will  therefore  that  men  pray 
“  every  where,  lifting  up  holy  hands,  with- 
“  out  wrath  and  doubting.  In  like  manner , 
<c  that  women  adorn  themfelves  ....  not 
“  with  hr  older  ed  hair ,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or 
“  coldly  array.”  The  abfurdity  of  fuppofing 
the  Apodle#abfolutely  forbad  them  the  plait¬ 
ing  their  hair,  and  wearing  of  gold,  not 
only  the  Moorifh  beautiful  Sarmah  *,  but 
the  lead:  particle  of  gold  in  any  form  what- 
foever  5,  has  forced  them  into  this,  but  they 
have  not  fhewn,  fo  fatisfadlorily  as  could 
have  been  wifhed,  how  the  wearing  thefe 
things  is  confident  with  the  words  of  the 
Apodle. 

The  folution  of  the  difficulty  mud  arife, 
I  apprehend,  from  the  applying  the  words, 

4  See  Shaw,  p.  22Q.  5  Confequences  that  Dr. 

Shaw  certainly  did  not  attend  to,  when  he  fuppofed  the 
Scriptures  difapproved  this  braiding  of  the  hair.  Had  he 
been  the  Apoftle  of  the  Palmyrenes,  he  would,  without 
doubt,  have  thought  more  maturely  about  it. 
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In  like  manner  alfo,”  not  to  the  I  will/5 
of  the  Apoftle— Ih  like  manner  I  will  that  wo¬ 
men  adorn  not  themfelves  with  broidered  hair , 
&c  ;  but  to  the  latter  part  of  the  verfe,  that 
is,  to  the  mens  praying  without  wrath  and  dif- 
puting ,  as  the  word  fignifies,  and  as  it  is 
translated  Phil.  ii.  14.  St.  Paul  charging 
them,  I  apprehend,  not  to  have  any  anger 
or  difpute,  about  the  honour  of  being  placed 
in  the  chief  feats  in  their  religious  affemblies  4 ; 
in  like  manner  he  willed  and  enjoined,  that 
the  women  fhould  behave  there  fo  as  not  to 
occalion  wrath  and  difputing,  not  adorning 
themfelves,  fo  as  to  vye  with  each  other  in 
drefs ,  or  diftingniflhing  themfelves  by  a  pert 
afking  of  quefiions ,  but  with  great  humility, 
learning  in  filence,  and  dreffing  themfelves 
as  the  moft  moderate  people  of  their  rank 
were  wont  to  do,  making  good  works  their 
glory. 

VI.  Observation  IX. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoffible, 
to  give  a  fare  explanation  of  all  the  female 
ornaments  mentioned  in  the  third  of  Jfaiah . 
The  prefent  drefs  of  the  Eaftern  ladies  will 
not  perfeftly  determine  it  :  we  cannot  tell 
what  changes  have  happened ;  and  fome  of 
them  are  equivocal. 

Rauwolff,  in  particular,  tells  us  that  the 
Arab  women,,  whom  he  faw  in  his  going 

4  James  2.  1 — 4.  Matt.  23.  6. 
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down  the  Euphrates,  wore  rings  about  their 
legs  and  hands,  and  fometimes  a  good  many- 
together,  which  in  their  ftepping  flipped  up 
and  down,  and  fo  made  a  great  noife  5.  One 
might  have  imagined,  thefe  were  the  tink¬ 
ling  ornaments  mentioned  by  the  Prophet ; 
but  Pitts,  obferving  that  the  women  of  plea- 
fure  at  Cairo  wore  their  hair  in  trefies  be¬ 
hind,  reaching  down  to  their  very  heels, 
with  little  bells,  or  fome  fuch  things,  at  the 
end,  which  fwung  againft  their  heels,  and 
made  a  tinkling  found  as  they  went,  was 
naturally  enough  led  to  think  of  this  pafTage, 
and  to  imagine  that  Ifaiah  might  refer  to 
.them  6.  Some  of  them  then  are  indetermi¬ 
nate,  and  their  defcriptions  equivocal. 

Every  part,  however,  of  the  24th  verfe  is 
not  equally  uncertain :  and  Mailiet’s  obfer- 
vation,  ‘That  the  /Egyptian  women  carry  their 
delicacy  fo  far ,  that ,  to  prevent  fweat ,  and  the 

contrasting  ill  fmells  thereby ,  they  wear  no - 

/  4 

,s  P.  "57-  [s'r  J-  Chardin’s  account  in  one  of  his 
manufcripts  differs  a  little  :  he  fuppofes  they  have  actually 
little  bells  faftened  to  thofe  rings  which  they  wear  about 
their  legs,  and  which  make  a  tinkling  found.  In  Per/ia , 
he  fays,  and  in  Arabia ,  and  in  very  hot  countries  where  they 
go  in  common  without  Jicckings ,  ( and  they  go  fo  in  the  In¬ 
dies  and  only  in  flioes ,  they  wear  rings  about  their  ancles , 
which  are  full  of  little  bells.  Children  arrd  young  girls  take 
a  particular  pleafure  in  giving  them  motion  :  with  this  view 
they  walk  quick.  The  tinkling  found  of  little  bells  could 
not  be  thought  meanly  of  among  the  Ifraelitifh  women, 
whether  they  were  in  fadt  ufed  by  them,  or  not,  Cnee  little 
bells  were  fattened  to  a  part  of  the  drefs  of  the  High-Fried: 
of  God  himfelf.]  6  P.  99,  100. 
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thing  in  their  houfes ,  and  often  in  the  ftreets , 
but  their  pifts  and  a  pair  of  linen  drawers  be- 
fides  which  care ,  none  ufe  baths ,  odoriferous 
waters,  and  perfumes,  more  frequently  than 
they  do ,  or  time  the  application  of  thefe  things 
better  \  explains  with  the  utmoft  cleameis 
the  firft  claufe,  “  Inftead  of fweet fmell ,  there 
“  fhall  be  fink  ”  The  fatigues  they  fhall 
undergo,  fhall  produce  copious  fweats,  and 
they  fhall  have  no  means  to  remove  their  dis¬ 
agreeable  effefts :  for  though  Maillet  is  fpeak- 
ing  of  -/Egyptian  women,  and  the  Prophet  of 
Ifraelitifh,  the  methods  of  preferving  neatnefs, 
and  rendering  themfelves  agreeable,  were, 
without  doubt,  in  general  much  the  fame. 

Vitringa  8  indeed  explains  this  claufe  of  a 
medicinal  balfam,  that  was  of  an  healing  na¬ 
ture,  inftead  of  which  he  fuppofes  the  Pro¬ 
phet  threatens  they  fhould  labour  under  a 
corruption  of  the  flefh ;  but  when  my  reader 
confiders  that  Ifaiah  is- not  fpeaking  of  the 
precious  drugs  they  were  able  to  command,  in 
their  profperous  ftate,  to  cure  difeafes,  but 
of  their  arts  of  allurement ,  he  will  find,  I 
believe,  no  great  difficulty  in  determining 
which  is  the  moft  natural  explanation. 

Women,  in  the  deep  mourning  of  cap¬ 
tivity,  anciently  paved  oft  their  hair, 
Deut.  xxi.  12,  13. 9  At  lead  in  diftrefs  it 
was  difhevelled :  in  which  manner  the  weep- 

7  Lett.  11.  p.  1 12.  8  In  Joe.  9  According 

to  fome  interpreters.  See  Ainfworth’s  Commentary  on  the 
pafTage. 
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ing  penitent  feems  to  have  prefented  herfelf 
unto  our  Lord,  Luke  vii.  38,  44.  Some¬ 
thing  like  this  ftill  obtains  among  the  Eaftern 
women  :  in  iEgypt,  in  particular,  Maillet 
tells  us,  that  the  women  that  attend  a  corpfe 
to  the  grave,  generally  have  their  hair  hang¬ 
ing  loofe  about  their  ears  io.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  we  find  by  Dr.  Shaw,  when  they  would 
adorn  themfelves,  they  collect  their  hair  into 
one  lock,  binding  and  plaiting  it  with  rib¬ 
bands  ;  and  if  nature  has  been  lefs  liberal  to 
them,  they  fupply  the  defefit  by  art,  and  in¬ 
terweave  foreign  hair  As  the  fir  ft  obfer- 
vations  will  account  for  the  baldnefs  Ifaiah 
afcribes  to  the  captived  daughters  of  Zion  ;  fo 
the  iaft  will  explain,  I  imagine,  their  con¬ 
trary  appearance  in  the  days  of  their  profpe- 
rity,  which  our  tranflator  of  this  paffage 
renders  well-jet  hair ,  but  the  original  word 
fignifies  fomething  that  is  folid  or  heavy ,  and 
therefore  muft  here  fignify  hair  made  heavy  or 
folid ,  which  is  now  done  by  interweaving  it 
with  ribbands  and  foreign  hair . 

But  whether  this  be  allowed  or  not,  the 
word,  when  applied  to  the  Cherubs  over  the 
Mercy-feat,  and  to  the  Candleilick  in  the 
Tabernacle,  apparently  fignifies,  as  Oleafter 
underftands  it IZ,  heavy,  or  folid,  not  over¬ 
laid  with  gold  that  is,  but  of  folid  gold,  and 
perhaps  not  hollowed  in  the  leaft.  And  I 

10  Lett.  10.  p.  80.  11  P.  228,  229.  Vide 

Poll  Svn.  in  Exod.  25.  18. 
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am  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  it,  I  confefs,  how 
it  fhould  come  to  be  tranflated  beaten  gold , 
as  if  they  were  to  be  formed  by  the  ham¬ 
mer  alone  into  the  prefcribed  fhape,  in  an 
age  that  underftood  the  art  of  making  images 
of  metal  by  moulds . 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add,  that  it  is  ano¬ 
ther  Hebrew  word  that  is  tranflated  beaten , 
i  Kings  x.  x6,  2  Chron.  ix.  15,  where  our 
verfion  fpeaks  of  targets  and  fhields  of  beaten 
gold. 

As  to  the  thought  of  Vitringa,  who  fuj>- 
pofed  it  refers  to  the  powdering  their  hair 
with  gold-dujl ,  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  it 
to  be  a  little  extravagant.  The  pradtice  of 
fome  of  the  moft  expen  five  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
perors,  can  hardly  be  admitted  to  be  a  proper 
illuftration  of  Eafiern  finery,  and  efpecially 
of  the  manner  in  which  private  perfons,  of 
a  kingdom  not  very  opulent ,  adorned  them- 
felves. 

Observation  X. 

[I  began  the  laft  Obfervation  with  taking 
notice  how  difficult  it  muff  be,  if  not  im- 
poffible,  to  determine  the  feveral  particulars 
of  the  finery  of  old  of  the  Eaftern  Ladies  :  Sir 
J,  Chardin,  however,  feems  to  have  determined 
one  point  about  which  commentators  have 
been  very  dubious,  and  that  is,  that  nofe- 
jewels  are  much  more  probably  referred  to  in 
feme  of  the  facred  writings,  than  jewels  for 
the  forehead * 
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The  Cambridge  Concordance  marks  out 
only  one  place  in  which  nofe-jewels  are  ex- 
prejjly  mentioned,  which  is  If.  iii.  21. 

How  it  came  to  be  tranflated  no fe -jew cl 
there  I  do  not  know,  fince  our  tranflators 
feem  carefully  to  have  avoided,  elfewhere,  the 
exciting  the  idea  of  an  ornament  worn  in 
the  nofe  :  thus  they  have  rendered  Ezek.  xvi. 
12,  “  And  I  put  a  jewel  on  thy  forehead” 
inftead  of  on  thy  nofe ;  and  Gen.  xxiv.  47, 

I  put  the  ear-ring  upon  her  face,”  in¬ 
ftead  of,  I  put  the  ring  on  her  nofe.  In 
the  twenty- fecond  verfe  they  had  rendered 
it  ear-ring,  but,  apprehenfive  that  might 
be  wrong,  they  tranflate  it  in  the  margin, 
€f  jewel  for  the  forehead.” 

Nezems  (for  the  Hebrew  word  is  Nezem) 
were  certainly  worn  in  the  ears,  as  appears 
from  Gen.  xxxv.  4,  Exod.  xxxii.  2,  3  ;  they 
were  alfo  worn  upon  the  face,  either  the 
nofe ,  or  elfewhere.  By  being  worn  in  the 
ears,  one  would  imagine  them  to  have  been 
rings ,  or  fomething  of  that  kind;  if  they 
were,  they  do  not  feem  naturally  applica¬ 
ble  to  any  part  of  the  face,  but  the  noflril : 
this  however  is  fo  remote  from  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  males  as  well  as  females  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  the  learned  are  difpofed  to  ima¬ 
gine  the  nezem ,  when  not  worn  in  the  ear,, 
was  worn  fomehow  on  the  forehead ,  and  per¬ 
haps  hung  down  over  the  nofe.  A  golden 
“  ear-ring,  or  rather,  (as  the  margin  hath 
“  it)  a  jewel  for  the  forehead,”  fays  Bifhop 

C  c  3  Patrick 
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Patrick  on  Gen.  xxiv.  22.  ■ — •  “  For  fuch  or- 
“  naments  were  ufed  in  thofe  times  and 
^  countries,  hanging  down  between  the  eye - 
<s  brows ,  over  the  noje 

Let  us  now  fee  what  the  notions  of  the 
Eaft  are,  of  which  Sir  J.  Chardin  has  given 
a  large  account  in  voh  6.  of  his  MSS.  The 
import  of  the  Vulgar  Latin  tranjlation  (fays 
this  gentleman)  is,  I  have  put  ear-rings  upon 
her  to  adorn  her  face.  The  modern  Bibles ,  Jiich 
as  that  of  Diodati  and  others ,  i  ran  fate  it,  ( con¬ 
formably  to  the  Arabic  and  P  erf  an  verfons,)  I 
put  the  ring  upon  her  nofe.  It  is  the  cufiom,  in 
almoft  all  the  Eaft,  for  the  women  to  wear 
rings  in  their  nofes,  in  the  left  1  noftril,  which 
is  bored  low  down  in  the  middle .  Thefe  rings 
are  of  gold  %  and  have  commonly  two  pearls  and 
one  ruby  between,  placed  in  the  ring .  I  never 
jam  a  girl,  or  young  woman,  in  Arabia 3,  or  in 
all  B  erf  a,  who  did  not  wear  a  ring  after  this 
manner  in  her  noflril .  It  is  without  doubt  of 
fuch  a  ring  that  we  are  to  underfland  what  is 
faid  in  this  verfe  4,  and  not  of  thofe  Diodorus 
fpeaks  of ,  and  which  he  fays  the  women  attached 
to  their  j  ore  heads,  and  let  them  hang  down  upon 

Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  Chaplain  gives  the  fame  account, 
of  it’s  being  the  left  noflril  in  which  the  nofe -jewels  are 
worn  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  p,  412.  *  Made ,  he  tells 

us,  in  the  margin,  of  go  Id- wire,  a  little  thicker  than  that  of 
the  ear-rings  worn  in  France.  3  It  is  to  be  obferved 

this  writer  ufes,the  name  Arabia  in  a  very  large  fenfe,  com¬ 
prehending  in  it,  at  leaft  fometimes,  Judaea,  befides  other 
countries  not  ufually  included  in  that  term.  4  Gen* 

2^9  ■  • 
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their  nofes .  I  have  never  feen  or  heard  fpeak 
of  any  fuch  thing  in  all  Afia.  The  women  of 
condition  there ,  indeed ,  wear  jewels  on  their 
foreheads ,  but  it  is  a  crotchet  like  thofe  worn  in 
France  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury ,  to  which  they  hung  on  three  or  jive  bobs  ; 
but  thefe  jewels  do  not  defend  lower  than  the 
forehead .  I  have  many  times  feen  at  Babylon , 
and  in  the  neighbouring  countries ,  women  with 
their  ornaments ,  and  have  always  feen  thefe  rings 
in  their  no  ft  nils.  I  have  feen  fome  of  them  with 
pearls  from  ...  to  twenty  four  grains ,  among  the 
jewels  of  the  greatef  Prince (fes  of  Perfia ;  but 
nothing  like  the  rings  mentioned  by  Diodorus. 
We  ought  alfo  to  underfland  If.  Hi.  21,  and 
Ezek.  xvi.  12,  of'  thefe  nofe-jewels ;  and  to  look 
upon  this  en  join  of  boring  the  nofrils  of  the 
women  as  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  the  world. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Lowth,  in 
his  Commentary  on  Ifaiah  %  appears  to  be 
of  a  different  opinion  from  Bifhop  Patrick. 
He  fuppofes  the  word  there  rendered  nofe- 
jewels  might  be  tranflated  jewels  for  the  face 
or  forehead,  but  that  the  fame  phrafe  Is  ufed 
Prov.  xi.  22,  where  it  certainly  fignifies  a  nofe- 
jewel ;  and  then  cites  St.  Auftin,  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  cuftorn  of  the  women  in  Mau¬ 
ritania  to  hang  jewels  in  the  nofe ;  and  Har¬ 
ris’s  Collection  of  Travels,  to  aflure  us  the 
fame  cuftorn  is  ftill  obferved  in  Perfia  and 
Arabia,  and  other  countries. 

5  Ch.  3.  21. 

C  c  4  This 
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This  is  very  fenfible  :  the  mind,  notwith- 
ftanding,  may  have  been  held  in  fufpenfe  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  fentiments  ->  but  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  Sir  J.  Chardin  determines  it  at  once, 
as  far  as  fuch  a  thing  can  be  determined  :  he 
every  where  faw  nofe-jewels ,  never  rings  for 
the  forehead ’  or  any  thing  like  them . 

He  has  given  us  the  fatisfadlion  of  know¬ 
ing  what  they  now  commonly  are — a  ring 
of  gold,  with  a  ruby  between  two  pearls. 
He  has  fhewn  us  how  it  is  worn  upon  the 
nofe — it  is  done  by  piercing  the  noftril. 
And  he  has  taught  us  why  a  Jingle  ornament 
of  this  kind  is  fpoken  of,  when  there  are 
two  nofrilsy  for  he  informs  us  that  they  only 
wear  it  in  one,  and  that  is  the  left  noftril  \ 

1  he  authority  of  Sir  J.  Chardin  is  the 
more  decifive,  as  he  had  large  concerns  in 
the  jewel  way,  and  therefore  was  more  led 
to  obferve  matters  of  this  kind  than  other 
travellers.  7  here  will  remain,  I  imagine, 
after  this,  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the 

6  Dr.  Ruffe!!  defcribes  the  women  of  fome  of  the  villages 
about  Aleppo,  and  all  the  Arabs  and  thinganas,  (a  fort 
^  gypfies,  \  as  wearing  a  large  ring  of  Elver  or  gold, 
through  th&' external  cartilage  of  their  right  noftril,  p.  104. 
Only  in  one  noftril  then,  though,  according  to  him,  the 
right. '  Egmont  and  Ileyman,  in  like  manner,  defcribe 
this  ring  as  worn  by  die  ./Egyptian  women  in  their  right 
noftril  ;  and  fay  it  is  a  fmall  one,  vol.  2.  p.  85.  Whether 
itis  worn  in  the  left  noftril  in  fome  places  of  the  Eaft,  and 
in.  the  right  in  others  •  or  whether  there  is  fome  inaccuracy 
in  the  cbfervers  ;  I  ar/i  not  able  to  fay  :  happily  it  is  of  no 
importance.  Inftead  of  a  ruby,  it  was  a  piece  of  coral, 
which  thefe  Jaft-mentioned  travellers  faw  ufed  in  the  nofe’ 
jewels  cf  /Egypt, 

jewel 
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jewel  of  half  a  fhekel  given  to  Rebecca,  or 
what  we  are  to  underftand  by  thofe  paffages 
of  Ifaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Proverbs,  which 
have  been  mentioned  under  this  Obfervation. 
Other  writers  have  mentioned  this  ornament, 
but  none  fo  determinateiy,  or  with  fuch  ex- 
aft  defcription,  as  Sir  John. 

Observation  XL 

There  are  two  words  ufed  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  which  apparently  fignify  1  ear-rings, 
nezem  and  gnagil ;  and  Sir  J.  Chardin  obferved 
two  forts  of  ear-rings  worn  at  this  time  in 
the  Eaft,  whofe  account,  therefore,  may  fur- 
nifh  us  with  fome  idea  what  thefe  different 
words  might  mean,  perhaps  what  they  aftually 
do  mean. 

Some  of  the  ILaflern  ear-rings,  he  tells  us  % 
are  fmall ,  and  go  fo  clofe  to  the  ear ,  as  that 
there  is  no  vacuity  between  them  ;  others  are  fo 
large  that  you  may  put  the  forefinger  between , 
adorned  with  a  ruby  and  a  pearl  on  each  fide  of 
it,  firung  on  the  ring .  The  women  wear  ear¬ 
rings  and  pendants  of  divers  forts ;  and  I 
have  feen  fome,  the  diameter  of  whofe  round  was 
four  fingers,  and  almoft  two  fingers  thick ,  made 
of  fever al  kinds  of  metals,  wood,  and  horn ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  people.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  more  difagreeable  to  the  eyes  of  thofe  that 
are  unaccufiomed  to  the  fight ;  for  thefe  pendants, 

1  Both  are  exprefsly  defcribed  as  ornaments  belonging 
to  the  ear,  the  firll  in  ’Exod.  32.  2,  and  the  fecond  Ezek. 

1 6.  1 2,  z  MS.  vol.  6.  Gen.  35.  4. 
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by  their  weight,  widen  fo  extremely  the  hole  of 
the  ear ,  that  one  might  put  in  two  fingers ,  and 
firetch  it  more ,  than  one  that  never  faw  it  would 
imagine.  I  have  fieen  fiome  of  thefe  ear-rings 
with  figures  upon  them ,  and  firange  characters, 
which,  I  believe ,  may  be  talifmans,  or  charms, 
or  perhaps  nothing  but  the  amufement  of  old 
women.  It  he  Indians  fay  they  are  prefervatives 
againfi  enchantments .  Perhaps  the  ear-rings  of 
Jacob's  family  were  of  this  kind. 

This  paragraph  not  only  gives  us  reafon 
to  think,  the  nezems  of  antiquity  were  thofe 
fmall  rings  worn  in  the  ear  and  the  noftril, 
and  the  gnagils  the  larger  and  more  fhewy 
rings,  with  pendants,  worn  only  in  the 
ear ;  but  it  gives  us  an  Eaftern  probable  ex¬ 
planation,  what  kind  of  ear-rings  they 
were  that  Jacob  buried  with  the  ftrange  gods 
of  his  family,  Gen.  xxxv.  4. 

It  ferves  alfo  to  make  the  tranflation  of  a 
third  word,  which  is  rendered  ear-rings. 
If.  iii.  20,  very  probable :  for  though  there 
is  not  any  paffage  to  be  found,  I  believe, 
which  defcribes  them  as  put  upon  or  into 
the  ears,  yet  the  word  apparently  fignifies  an 
ornament  that  was  fuppofed  to  have  feme 
talifmanic  power;  and  feme  of  the  Indian 
ear-rings  are  now  fuppofed  to  be  endowed 
with  a  like  virtue.  And  though  Jacob  feems 
to  have  buried  fuch  ear-rings  as  idolatrous, 
there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  his  female  de- 
fcendants,  threatened  by  the  Prophet  Ifaiah, 
were  equally  cautious. 
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Observation  XII. 

Several  writers  take  notice  of  the  curious 
wrought  handkerchiefs  of  the  Eaft,  which,  it 
feems,  are  ufed  by  the  men  as  well  as  women 
there :  they  might  be  in  ufe  too  anciently 
among  the  Jews,  but  I  am  perfuaded  the 
fajhil  of  Judah,  mentioned  Gen.  xxxviii.  18, 
does  not  mean  fuch  an  handkerchief 

Yet  Sir  J.  Chardin  fuppofes  this  in  the 
fixth  MS.  volume ;  and  as  his  account  is  cu¬ 
rious,  though  improperly  applied  I  appre¬ 
hend,  I  will  here  fet  down  the  fubftance  of 
it.  After  having  obferved,  that  it  is  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  Eaft  to  wear  their  feals  in  rings 
on  their  fingers,  which  is  fufficiently  well 
known,  he  adds,  It  is  alfo  the  cuftom  almoft 
every  where  to  carry  a  faff  in  their  hand ;  the 
mode  of  wrought  handkerchiefs  is  alfo  general  in 
Arabia ,  in  Syria ,  in  Palafline ,  and  generally 
in  all  the  Turkifh  empire .  They  are  wrought 
with  a  needle ,  and  it  is  the  amufement  of  the  fair 
fex  there ,  as  among  us>  the  making  tapefry  and 
lace .  I' he  young  women  make  them  for  their 
father s,  their  brothers ,  and  by  way  of  preparation 
before-hand  for  their  fpoufes ,  bef  owing  them  as 
favours  on  their  lovers .  I* hey  have  them  almofi 
confantly  in  their  hands  in  thofe  warm  countries , 
to  wipe  off  fweat.  I  a?n  perfuaded  that  Judah 
alfo  had  bis  in  his  hand ;  and  that  Tamar  9  feeing 
it  to  be  fingidar  as  to  its  work ,  as  well  as  the 
Pff>  demanded  them  of  Judah  for  her  hire ,  as 
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wr//  as  the  ring,  as  appears  by  ver.  25.  One 
may  underjiand  then  the  words  “  in  thine  hand” 
not  only  as  relative  to  the  faff,  but  alfo  to  the 
handkerchief  and  the  ring,  jince  it  is  evident 
Judah  had  them  all  in  his  hand . 

Lady  M.  W.  Montague  fpeaks  of  her  be¬ 
ing  prefented  with  embroidered  handker¬ 
chiefs,  by  great  Turkifh  Ladies :  they  are 
prefented  to  men  alfo,  according  to  Sir  J. 
Chardin,  and  ufed  for  wiping  off  fweat. 
Such  handkerchiefs  are  not  adorned,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  with  flowers  of  various  colours,  wrought 
with  filk  and  gold  and  filver  thread,  which, 
I  think,  is  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the 
term  embroidered,  but  wrought  only  "with 
thread  or  cotton,  as  being  much  the  moft 
proper  for  being  applied  to  the  face,  as  well 
as  for  the  imbibing  fweat. 

Sir  John  is  nqt  the  only  perfon  that  has 
fuppofed  an  handkerchief  is  meant  here ;  but 
I  know  not  how  to  adopt  the  fentiment. 
Not  to  fay  that  the  word  doth  not  appear  in 
that  catalogue  of  female  ornaments  which  is 
given  us  in  the  third  of  Ifaiah,  where,  furely, 
the  word  Signifying  handkerchiefs  muft  ap¬ 
pear,  if  they  were  in  half  the  requeft  among 
the  Ifraelitifh  Ladies,  that  they  are  now  in 
among  the  Eaftern  people ;  I  would  fay  this 
Gentleman’s  own  account  is  very  unfavour¬ 
able  to  fuch  a  fuppofition,  fince  he  fuppofes 
they  are  in  continual  want  of  an  handker¬ 
chief  to  wipe  away  the  fweat,  and  h^ive  them 
almoft  perpetually  in  their  hands  for  that 

purpofe  : 
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purpofe.  Would  Tamar  have  demanded  a 
thing  which  was  wanted  almoft  every  minute? 
The  things  flie  demanded  were  doubtlefs  of 
fome  value,  and  fuch  as  would  determine 
who  the  owner  was ;  not  fuch  as  he  could 
not  be  well  without  till  the  kid  was  brought. 

I  cannot  however  think  it  was  a  bracelet* 
according  to  our  verlion.  The  word  never 
fignifies  any  thing  like  that  in  other  places 
where  it  occurs ;  and  other  terms  are  ufed 
for  the  ornament  worn  on  the  arm  and  hand* 
and  which  fignify  what  we  call  bracelets,  or 
fomething  like  them.  What  juft  foundation 
can  there  be  for  fuch  a  tranilation  then  ? 

Setting  myfelf  upon  this  to  think  what 
could  be  well  fpared  by  Judah  $  anfwer  the 
general  meaning  of  the  word,  which  figni- 
fies  a  ribband,  a  lace,  fomething  twilled,  &c  ; 
and  was  fufficientiy  particular  to  prove  him 
the  father  of  the  child ;  I  could  think  of  no¬ 
thing  more  likely  than  the  fillet  or  wreath 
worn  about  his  head :  which  Dr.  Shaw  tells 
us  is  all  that  many  of  the  Arabs  wear  at  this 
day  about  their  heads  ;  while  the  Moors  and 
Turks,  and  fome  of  the  principal  Arabs, 
wear  a  fmall  hemifpherical  cap  of  fcarlet 
cloth,  with  a  long  narrow  web  of  linen,  filk, 
or  mullin,  folded  round  the  bottom  of  thefe 
caps*.  Judah  could  very  well  fpare  fuch  a 
trifling  covering  to  his  head  as  a  very  fmall 
wreath ;  and  being  the  fon  of  the  head  of  a 
confxderable  clan  of  the  people  that  lived  in 

*  p.  226. 
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tents,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  it  was  much  more 
ornamented  than  what  were  commonly  worn. 

This  occurred  to  my  mind  upon  reading 
Dr.  Shaw  upon  their  drefs,  without  finding 
this  interpretation  in  any  author :  but  it  is  no 
new  thought  as  I  perceived  afterwards,  for 
I  had  the  pleafure  to  find  Arias  Montanus 
tranflated  the  word  in  like  manner  tcenia, 
which  fignifies  a  wreath  ;  and  fome  other  au¬ 
thors  alfo.  But  what  I  have  been  faying  may 
be  of  fome  fervice  to  affift  in  forming  a 
judgement  what  is  moft  probably  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word. 

Observation  XIII. 

The  Eaftern  Ladies  are  remarkable  for  the 
length,  and  the  great  number  of  the  trefies 
of  their  hair :  the  men  there,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  wear  very  little  hair  on  their  heads 
now,  but  they  do  not  feem  always  to  have 
done  fo. 

That  the  Eaftern  women  now  are  remark¬ 
able  for  the  quantity  of  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  and  their  pride  in  adorning  it,  appears 
from  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Shaw  under  a 
preceding  Obfervation.  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  abundantly  confirms  it  :  their 
“  hair  hangs  at  full  length  behind,”  fhe 
tells  us,  “  divided  into  trefies,  braided  with 
“  pearl  or  ribbon,  which  is  always  in  great 
S£  quantity,  i  never  faw  in  my  life  lo  many 
“  hue  heads  of  hair.  In  one  Lady’s  I  have 
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€s  counted  an  hundred  and  ten  of  the  treffes, 
€c  all  natural ;  but  it  muft  be  owned  that 
“  every  kind  of  beauty  is  more  common 
“  here  than  with  us*.” 

The  men  there,  on  the  contrary,  {have  all 
the  hair  off  their  heads,  excepting  one  lock  * 
and  thofe  that  wear  their  hair  are  thought 
effeminate.  I  have  met  with  both  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  in  Sir  J.  Chardin’s  MS.  As  to  the 
laft,  he  fays  in  his  note  on  i  Cor.  xi.  14, 
that  what  the  Apoftle  mentions  there  is  the 
cnjlom  of  the  Eqft :  the  ?7ien  are  fiaved,  the 
women  nonrijh  their  hair  with  great  fondnefs  % 
which  they  lengthen  by  treffes  and  tufts  of  Ji Ik 
down  to  the  heels .  T’be  young  men  who  wear 
their  hair  in  the  Eafy  are  looked  upon  as  effemi¬ 
nate  and  infamous . 

It  appears  from  this  paffage  of  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  that  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul  the  wo¬ 
men  wore  their  hair  long ,  the  men  forty  and 
that  the  Apoftle  thought  this  a  natural  di~ 
ftinftion.  It  doth  not  however  appear  it 
was  always  thought  fo,  or,  at  leaft,  that  the 
wearing  long  hair  by  the  men  was  thought 
infamousy  fmce  it  was  efteemed  a  beauty  in 
Abfalom,  2  Sam.  xiv.  26. 

That  paffage  is  curious,  and  requires  fome 
attention,  as  being  attended  with  fome  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  fomewhat  impro¬ 
perly  explained. 

1  Vol.  2.  p.  31.  1  Amoureufement  is  the  word 

he  makes  ufe  of. 
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The  weight  of  the  hair,  which  feems  to 
be  enormoilfly  great,  is  the  firft  thing  that 
occurs  to  the  mind.  Two  hundred  fhekels, 
at  two  hundred  and  nineteen  grains  each, 
make  forty-three  thoufand  and  eight  hun¬ 
dred  grains.  This  is  rather  more  than  one 
hundred  ounces  avoirdupois,  for  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-feven  grains  and  an  half  are 
equal  to  fuch  an  ounce.  It  is  a  very  good 
Englifh  head  of  hair,  I  am  told,  that  weighs 
five  ounces  :  if  Abfalom’s  then  weighed  one 
hundred  ounces,  it  was  very  extraordinary. 
Some  very  learned  men,  I  think,  have  be¬ 
lieved  a  royal  fhekel  was  but  half  the  weight 
of  the  facred  fhekel :  be  it  fo;  yet  fifty  ounces, 
ten  times  the  weight  of  a  good  Britifh 
head  of  hair,  feems  to  be  too  great  an  al¬ 
lowance.  To  fuppofe,  as  fome  have  done, 
that  adventitious  matters,  united  with  the 
hair,  are  to  be  taken  in  to  make  up  the 
weight,  feems  to  me  not  a  little  idle  :  what 
proof  would  this  have  been  of  his  poffeffing 
an  extraordinary  fine  head  of  hair,  fince  it 
would  be  poflible  to  attach  to  the  hair  of  a 
man  half -bald,  fubftances  that  fhould  weigh 
one  hundred  ounces  ?  Commentators  then 
fhould  by  no  means  talk  of  the  oil ,  the  fra¬ 
grant  fubftances ,  the  gold-duft,  with  which 
they  fuppofe  the  hair  might  be  powdered,  as 
making  up  this  weight  they  might  as  well 
have  added  ornaments  of  gold,  ribbands ,  (or 
what  anfwered  them)  artificial  treffes  of  hair, 
and  all  the  matters  that  are  now  in  different 
4  methods 
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methods  fattened  to  the  hair  :  but  would  not 
this  have  been,  ridiculous  ?  It  is  more  rea- 
fonable  to  fay,  the  prefent  reading  may  be 
faulty,  as  in  other  cafes  there  have  frequently 
been  miftakes  in  numbers  ;  or  that  we  are 
not  fure  what  number  of  grains  two  hun¬ 
dred  fhekels,  after  the  King’s  weight,  was 
equal  to ;  than  to  attempt  to  remove  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  by  fiich  an  incompetent  method.  It 
was  an  uncommonly  fine  head  of  hair,  of 
very  unufual  weight ;  which  is  all  that  we 
know  with  certainty  about  it. 

The  Jhaving  off  all  this  hair>  for  fo  the  ori¬ 
ginal  word  fignifies,  is  a  fecond  thing  that 
feems  very  ftrange.  It  was  this  thought,  I 
fbould  imagine,  that  led  our  tranflators  to 
render  the  word  by  theEnglifh  term  polled,  or 
cut  fhort :  for  it  feems  very  unaccountable, 
that  a  prince  that  prided  himfelf  fo  much  in 
the  quantity  of  his  hair,  fhould  annually 
fhave  it  off  quite  clofe ;  and  for  what  pur- 
pofe  ?  would  not  the  ftiortening  of  it  have 
relieved  him  from  it’s  exceffive  weight  ?  not 
to  fay,  that  the  hair  of  one  year’s  growth 
can,  in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  be  of 
no  great  length,  or  weigh  very  much.  The 
word  elfewhere  fignifies  to  fhave  off  all  the 
hair ;  is  oppofed  to  polling,  or  trimming 
the  hair  a  little  by  fhorterjing  it ;  and  was 
neeeffary  in  order  to  gain  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  weight  of  the  hair. 

Mourners  fliaved  themfelves,  job  i.  20  ; 
and  thofe  that  had  been  in  a  ft  ate  of  bitter  nefs 
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when  they  prefented  themfelves  before  kings, 
as  appears  from  what  is  related  of  Jofeph, 
Gen.  xli.  14;  if  then  “  from  the  end  of 
“  days,”  which  is  the  original  expreffion, 
may  be  underftood  to  mean  at  the  end  of  the 
time  of  his  returning  to  his  own  houfe,  and  not 
feeing  the  king  s  face,  inftead  of  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  then  the  lhaving  himfelf  may  be 
thought  to  exprefs  one  Angle  action,  and  to 
defcribe,  in  part,  the  manner  in  which  he 
prefented  himfelf  before  the  king.  This 
would  make  the  prophetic  account  very  na¬ 
tural. 

But  then  the  word  tranflated  heavy  muft 
be  underftood  in  another  fenfe,  a  fenfe  in 
which  it  is  foraetimes  ufed,  (if  we  have  no 
regard,  to  the  Maforetic  points,)  namely,  as 
fignifying  glory,  or  honour,  or  fomething  of 
that  fort 3.  And  fo  the  general  meaning  of 
the  paffage  will  be,  And  when  he  Jhaved  his 
head  ( and  it  was  m  the  end  of  the  days,  of  the 
days  of  his  difgrace  that  is,  'at  the  time  in 
•which  he  was  to  Jhave,  becaufe  it  was  a  glory 
upon  him,)  and  he  Jhaved  himfelf  and  weighed 
the  hair  oj  his  head,  two  hundred  fhekels  after 
the  kings  weight. 

But  doth  not  St.  Paul  fuppofe,  that  na¬ 
ture  teaches  us,  that  if  a  man  hath  long 
hair,  it  is  fame  unto  him,  1  Cor.  xi.  14  ? 
He  doth  certainly  ;  Abfalom’s  hair  however 
is  evidently  fpoken  of  in  the  book  of  Samuel, 
as  what  was  thought  to  be  part  of  his  beau- 
3  See  in  particular  Prov.  26.  1. 
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ty,  2  Sam.  xiv.  29:  whether  it  was  that 
they  had  different  notions  on  this  point  in 
the  age  of  David ;  or  that  they  thought  it 
rather  effeminate ,  but  however  a  beauty . 

Observation  XIV, 

The  Oriental  women  are  kept  at  home , 
much  more  than  wives  are  with  us,  on  the 
account  of  jealoufy. 

Dr.  Ruffed  informs  us,  that  a  the  Turks 
of  Aleppo,  being  very  jealous ,  keep  their 
“  women  as  much  at  home  as  they  can ;  fo 
“  that  it  is  but  feldom  they  are  allowed  to 
“  vifit  each  other.  NeceiTity  however  ob~ 
“  ligeth  the  hufband  to  fuffer  them  to  go 
“  often  to  the  bagnio*,  and  Mondays  and 
“  dd huff  days  are  a  fort  of  licenfed  days  for 
them  to  vifit  the  tombs  of  their  deceafed 
“  relations  1  which  furnifhing  them  with  an 
opportunity  of  walking  abroad  in  the  gar- 
“  dens  or  fields  they  have  fo  contrived, 
that  almoft  every  Thurfday  in  the  Spring 
“  bears  the  name  of  feme  particular  Sheih  % 
“  whofe  tomb  they  mult  vifit  on  that  day. 
“  By  this  means  the  greateft  part  of  the 
“  Turkifh  women  of  the  city  get  abroad  to 
<c  breathe  the  frefh  air  at  fuch  feafons,  un- 
“  lefs  confined  (as  is  not  uncommon)  to 
“  their  houfes  by  order  of  the  Bajhaw ,  and  fo 
“  deprived  even  of  that  little  freedom  which 

1  Their  coemeteries  and  their  gardens  are  out  of  their 
cities,  at  lead  in  common.  a  Or  Saint,  commonly' 

exprefTed  by  the  word  Sheik. 
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6i  cuftom  had  procured  them  from  their  huf- 
“  hands  V’  And  in  the  next  paragraph  he 
tells  us,  that  “  though  neceffity  obliges 
“  many  of  the  inferior  people  to  truft  their 
“  wives  out  of  doors,  yet  fome  are  locked 
“  up  till  the  hulbands  return/’ 

Here  we  fee  great  confinement,  and  the 
moil  innocent  amufements,  fuch  as  walking 
to  the  gardens,  frequently  forbidden ;  and 
this  when  devotion  itfelf  is  united  with  plea- 
fure,  or  profeffed  to  be  united,  in  thefe  ex- 
curfions. 

The  prohibitions  of  the  Bafhaws  are  de- 
figned,  or  pretended  to  be  defigned  at  leaft, 
without  doubt,  to  prevent  the  bad  effects,  in 
refpect  to  the  chaftity  of  the  fair  fex,  which 
thofe  liberties  of  going  abroad  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  draw  after  them.  For  the  fame 
reafon  we  may  believe,  St.  Paul  joins  the 
being  chafle  and  keepers  at  home  together,  in 
his  Epiftle  to  Titus4,  where  he  direfts  that 
Evangelift,  .to  engage  the  elder  Chriftian 
women,  to  teach  the  young  women  “  to  be 
“  difcreet,  chafle ,  keepers  at  homed'  &c.  Ti¬ 
tus  feems  to  have,  been  then  in  Crete ,  and 
the  Apoftle,  with  fomething  really  of  the 
folicitude  a  modern  Bafhaw  affefts,  appears 
to  have  given  this  direction  to  Titus. 

I  do  not  fuppofe  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
bind  European  ladies  to  that  flevere  retire¬ 
ment  and  keeping  at  home,  that  prudence, 
requires  an  Eaftern  female  Chriftian  to  ob- 
3  P.  113,  114.  4  Titus  2.  5. 
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ferve,  and  which  St.  Paul  might:  intend  with 
refpefl:  to  thofe  of  Crete ;  but  certainly  the 
fpirit  of  that  injunction  '.requires  them  to 
avoid  every  needlefs  quitting  their  homes, 
that  may  excite  the  jealoufy  of  an  hufband, 
or  the  fufpicions  of  the  world  :  whether  every 
Britifh  female,  that  calls  herfelf  a  Chriftian, 
attends  either  to  the  letter  or  the  fpirit  of 
this  order,  is  another  point ;  that  they  ought 
to  conhder  themfelv.es  under  an  obligation 
to  preferve  it’s  fpirit  and  Intention ,  cannot  be 
doubted. 

Observation  XV. 

Several  authors,  and  Lady  M.  W.  Mon¬ 
tague  in  particular  f,  have  taken  notice  of 
the  cuftom,  that  has  obtained  from  time 
immemorial  among  the  Eajiern  <z uomen,  of 
tinging  the  eyes  with  a  powder,  which,  at  a 
diftance,  or  by  candle-light,  adds  very  much 
to  the  blacknefs  of  them. 

The  ancients  call  the  mineral  fubftance 
with  which  this  was  done,  jiihium ,  that  is, 
antimony  ;  but  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us  2,  it  is  a  rich 
lead  ore ,  which,  according  to  the  defcription 
of  naturalifts,  looks  very  much  like  anti¬ 
mony.  Thofe  that  are  unacquainted  with 
that  fubftance,  may  form  a  tolerable  idea  of 
it,  by  being  told  it  is  not  very  unlike  the 
black-lead  of  which  pencils  are  made,  that 
are  in  every  body’s  hands. 

1  Letters,  vol.  2.  p.  32.  a  P.  229. 
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Many  paffages  of  Scripture  are  known  to 
refer  to  this  cuftom ;  but  it  has  been  unob- 
ferved,  I  think,  and  for  that  reafon  makes 
an  article  in  thefe  papers,  that  it  is  moft 
probable  the  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  according  to 
ourverfion,  which  the  dying  Patriarch  men¬ 
tions  in  bleffmg  Judah,  is  to  be  explained  by 
this  ufage. 

The  original  word  occurs  but  twice  in  the 
Scriptures  :  in  both  places  it  evidently  ex¬ 
preffes  a  confequence  of  drinking  wine ;  but  in 
one,  it  fignifies  an  agreeable,  and  in  the 
other,  a  reproachful  effedt  of  it.  Gen.  xlix. 
12,  and  Prov.  xxiii.  29,  are  the  two  places. 
I  do  not  know  that  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  fhictly 
{peaking,  is  occasioned  by  drinking :  that 
arifes  from  other  caufes.  If  we  change  the  ex- 
preffion  a  little,  and,  in  (read  of  rednefs  of 
the  eyes,  read  rednefs  of  the  countenance,  as 
forne  commentators  are  difpofed  to  do,  it  is 
certain  fuch  an  effect  is  produced  by  the 
drinking  of  wine,  but  it  is  however  ano¬ 
ther  word  that  expreffes  rednefs  in  gene¬ 
ral,  .  that  expreffes  ruddinefs  of  complexion  in 
particular  J  ;  nor  did  the  Seventy  underftand 
the  word  to  fignify  rednefs,  but  a  kind  of 
blacknefs ,  for  fo  they  translate  Prov.  xxiii. 
2p ,  whole  eyes  are  'ZTEhLC/VOl  ?  a  word  which 
expreffes  the  colour  which  arifes  from  bruif- 
ing  the  fiefh,  and  which  is  marked  out  in 
Enghfh  by  two  words  joined  together — black 

3  See  I  Sain.  16.  12,  ch.  \-j.  42,  bo. 
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and  blue .  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  are  faid  to 
tranflate  it  in  the  fame  manner  4 :  and  is  it 
not  more  natural  to  explain  it  in  this  paf- 
fage,  which  fpeaks  of  woe,  of  forrow,  of 
wounds,  after  this  manner,  than  of  a  red 
face  ? 

If  the  word  is  underftood  in  this  fenfe,  in 
this  paffage  of  the  Proverbs,  it  cannot  be 
agreeable  to  give  it,  unneceffarily,  another 
fenfe,  when  we  read  the  predictions  of  Ja¬ 
cob  ;  and  it  is  certain  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  underftanding  it  of  blacknefs  of  the  eyes 
there.  The  blacknefs  that  is  communicated 
to  the  eyes  by  this  lead  ore,  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  is  exprefsly  faid  by  Dr. 
Shaw,  to  be  thought  to  add  a  wonderful 
gracefulnefs  to  perfons  of  all  complexions  : 
Lady  Wortley  Montague,  in  her  lively  way, 
fays  the  fame  thing ;  for  fhe  fuppofes  our 
Englifh  ladies  would  be  overjoyed  to  know 
this  fecret ;  and  what  is  it  that  is  the  great 
beauty  of  the  eye,  but  fprightlinefs  and  life  £ 
And  certainly,  as  forrow  deadens  the  eye,  or 
makes  it  dim,  in  the  language  of  job ;  wine 
adds  to  ids  vivacity :  as  therefore  it  produces 
a  fimilar  effeCt  with  the  E after n  powder,  it 
is  no  wonder  a  term  belonging  to  this  drug, 
is  tranflated  in  the  language  of  prediction, 
which  is  known  to  be  frequently  a-kinto 
the  language  of  poetry,  to  exprefs  what  fol¬ 
lows  the  drinking  of  wine  :  His  eyes  Jhall  be 
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blackened  with  wine ;  enlivened,  that  is,  by 
wine,  as  if  blackened  by  lead  ore .  Agreeably  to 
this,  though  not  with  the  fame  precifion, 
the  Seventy  make  ufe  of  a  term  in  tranflating 
the  word  in  this  place,  which  fignifies  the 
joyoufnefs  of  the  eyes,  as  do  alio  many  oi 
the  Fathers  5. 

St.  Aufcin,  however,  is  fometimes  an  ex¬ 
ception,  tranflating  the  word  in  fome  places 
indeed,  glijlening ,  (fulgent esf  but  in  others, 
yellow  or  tawney ,  (fulvt.J  What  the  good 
Bifliop  of  Hippo  underftood,  by  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  the  tribe  of  Judah’s  being  made 
yellow'  by  wine  5  or,  if  you  pleafe  to  under¬ 
hand  it  rather  of  their  countenances ,  what  by 
their  being  made  tawney  by  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  I  leave  to  others  to  enquire ;  fome 
devout  myftic  fenfe  may  doubtlefs  be  put  on 
fuch  a  tranflation  ;  but  great  muft  be  the 
abfurdity  of  fuch  a  verfion,  if  underftood 
literally:  the  Englifh  tranflation,  “  His  eyes 
<e  (hall  be  red  with  wine,”  is  as  ill-founded, 
I  believe;  but  if  underftood  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  in  general,  by  no  means  fo  abfurd. 

In  truth,  the  colours  which  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  folicit  the  cares  of  the  Learned, 
as  well  as  the  vegetables  and  the  animals , 
which  have  been  more  commonly  thought 
of :  what  I  have  been  faying  proves  it ;  as, 
I  am  afraid,  a  paflage  of  the  very  curious 
Michaelis  alfo  doth.  That  ingenious  and  in- 

5  Vide  Scholia  in  Sac.  Bib.  Grsec.  ex  verf.  70  Inter. 
Lond.  1653. 
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qulfitive  author  tells  us,  in  a  note  on  the 
twenty-eighth  queftion  propofed  by  him  to 
the  Danifh  Academicians,  that  he  was  ready 
to  believe ,  that  the  word  which  is  tranj- - 

lated  red,  (in  the  account,  that  is  given  by 
Mofes  of  the  Leprofy,)  comprehends  in  it  the 
yellow,  as  it  evidently  does,  he  fays,  Gen.  xxv. 
30,  as  well  as  in  the  Arabic  6.  How  evidently 
this  appears,  by  that  paffage  in  Genefis,  all 
will  be  fenlible,  that  read  that  place  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  in  which  he  defcribes  this  pottage, 
which,  according  to  him,  ftill  continues  to 
be  made  in  the  Eaft,  of  lentils,  and  is  of  a 
chocolate  colour,  p.140.  This  Hebrew  word 
in  fhort,  which  expreiTes  the  colour  of  blood* 
as  appears  from  2  Kings  iii.  221  and  of  red 
wine.  If.  Ixiii.  2  ;  is  ufed  for  a  dark  brownijh 
red ,  and  fuch  a  colour  as  that  of  a  limon, 
too  much  differs,  I  fhould  think,  to  be  de¬ 
noted  by  one  word. 

There  are  other  reds,  much  brighter  than 
the  colour  of  blood  :  with  refpedt  to  which 
our  tranilators  jumble  and  confound  things 
ftrangely,  tranflating  three  different  Hebrew 
words  crimfon ,  and  rendering  one  of  them 
fcmetimes  crimfon,  and  fometimes  fcarlet.  * 
Of  thefe,  Jhani,  I  think,  muft  undoubtedly 

6  Et  je  croirois  prefque  que  le  mot  QIDIH,  au€  ^’on 
traduit  par  roajfdtre ,  comprend  encore  la  couleur  jaune , 
comme  il  le  fait  evidemment  Genef.  25.  30,  auffi  bien 
que  dans  la  langue  Arahe,  p.  75.  It  may  be  right  to  add, 

[the  exprefficn  is  foftened,  in  a  copy  of  thefe  queftions  joined 
to  Niebuhr’s  defcription  of  Arabia,  but  the  fuppofition  is 
not  retracted. 

mean 
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mean  a  bright  red,  for  it  defcribes  the  colour 
of  beautiful  lips.  Cant.  iv.  3.  That  tholang 
means  a  red  in  general,  is  evident  from  If.  i. 
1 8  ;  and  as  it  is  ufed  with  fhani  to  denote 
one  colour,  Exod.  xxxix.  3,  they  fhould 
both  mean  the  fame  colour,  one  of  them 
expreffing  the  colour  itfelf,  and  the  other 
the  materials ,  or  manner  of  dying  it ,  fomewhat 
anfwering  our  term  engrained .  As  for  car  mil, 
the  other  word  tranflated  crimfon ,  2  Chron.  iii. 
14,  and  in  two  or  three  other  places,  I  am 
extremely  dubious  about  it's  meaning,  but 
am  rather  inclined  to  believe  it  doth  not  fig- 
nify  any  particular  colour,  but  means  flow¬ 
ery,  or  fomething  of  that  kind. 

Laban  certainly  means  white ,  for  it  de¬ 
fcribes  the  colour  of  milk ,  Gen.  xlix.  12; 
jhachor,  on  the  contrary,  black ,  for  it  is 
the  colour  of  the  raven,  Cant.,v.  11  ;  chum 
is  the  colour  that  fometimes,  but  not  com¬ 
monly,  appears  among  Jheep ,  and  therefore 
fignifies  brown ,  Gen.  xxx.  32;  and  jerek 
certainly  means  green,  Exod.  x.  15. 

Other  words  are  tranflated  blue  and  purple . 
We  may  believe  thofe  bright  and  lively  colours 
were  in  ufe  in  the  days  of  Mofes,  in  their 
painting  and  dying  both,  but  the  determining 
the  words  that  fignify  each  muft  depend  on 
lexicographers,  there  being  nothing  in  the 
texts  in  which  they  occur  fo  circumftantial, 
I  think,  as  to  determine  this  matter.  So 
Capt.  Norden  mentions  ultramarine,  as  ufed 
with  other  lively  colours,  in  painting  thofe 

remains 
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remains  of  very  remote  antiquity  the  /E- 
gyptian  hieroglyphics  \ 

Observation  XVI. 

The  MS.C,  in  a  note  on  Ecclefiafticus 
xii.  i  j,  tells  us  the  Eaftern  mirrors  are  of 
polifhed  jleel ,  and  for  the  moft  part  convex . 

The  world  has  been  fo  often  told  that  the 
mirrors  of  the  Ifraelitifh  women  were  of 
metal,  on  occafion  of  what  is  faid  Exod. 
xxxviii.  8,  that  fewr  people  of  reading  are 
unapprized  of  it  •>  but  the  two  circumftances 
mentioned  here  are,  I  confefs,  new  to  me — * 
the  making  them  of  jleel,  and  the  making 
them  convex  *. 

If  they  were  made  of  the  fame  material, 
and  in  the  fame  form,  in  the  country  of 
Elihu,  the  image  made  ufe  of  by  him  muff 
be  more  lively  than  if  we  fuppofe  them  made 
of  braj s,  and  jlat :  “  Haft  thou  with  him 
<c  fpread  out  the  fky,  which  is  ftrong,  and 
“  as  a  molten  looking-glafs,”  Job  xxxvii.  1 8. 
A  ferene  Iky  is  much  more  of  the  colour  of 
fteel  than  of  brafs ;  and  a  piece  of  this  me¬ 
tal  formed  into  a  concavo-convex  fhape,  muft 
much  more  ftrongly  have  affedled  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  an  Arab,  thinking  of  the  vifible 
appearance  of  the  atmofphere,  than  a  plain 
piece  of  metal. 

7  Part  2.  p.  75,  76.  1  I  have  fmce  obferved,  that 

Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  Chaplain  has  mentioned  both  thefe 
drcmnftances  in  his  Defcription  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  p.  376, 

Whether 
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Whether  this  kind  of  mirror  was  in  nfe 
in  the  days  of  Mofes  cannot  be  determined  : 
but  fuch  a  curiofity,  (to  moil,  if  not  all  my 
readers,  a  novelty,)  I  thought  ought  not  to 
be  fuppreffed ;  and  efpecially  as  it  gives  fuch 
life  and  energy  to  the  image  ufed  by  Elihu. 
Thofe  mirrors  that  were  brought  out  of 
/Egypt  by  the  Iffaelitifh  women  were,  it 
feems,  of  brafs.  Perhaps  it  may  feem  Arrange, 
that  either  jleel  or  brafs ,  which  are  fo  apt  to 
rift  or  canker ,  fhould  be  employed  in  the 
conftruction  of  a  facred  veffel  for  the  hold-, 
ing  of  water,  and  which  mu  ft  be  liable  to 
be  often  befprinkled  on  the  outfide  by  thofe 
that  wafhed.  The  apocryphal  writer  him- 
felf,  that  fpeaks  of  thofe  fpeculums,  fup- 
pofes  they  were  liable  to  rufi :  “  Thou  llialt 
“  be  unto  him  as  if  thou  hadft  wiped  a 
looking- glafs,  and  thou  fhalt  know  that 
his  rufi  hath  not  been  altogether  wiped 
away  A  And  brafs  is  liable  to  verdegris, 
as  iron  to  raft. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Perry,  pipes  of 
fountains,  figures  that  fpout  out  water,  and 
bafons  defigned  for  the  reception  of  it,  in 
feme  of  the  palaces  of  the  Grand  Signior, 
are  in  like  manner  of  brafs.  They  appear 
indeed  to  have  been  gilt,  which  muft  greatly 
preferve  them  from  cankering ;  the  laver  of 
Mofes  might  be  gilt  too.  If  the  Turkifh 
Sultan,  who  could  fo  eafily  have  command¬ 
ed  fiver ,  or  who  might  have  confined  himfelf 

to 
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to  marble ,  for  thefe  works,  has  made  ufe  of 
brafs ,  is  it  any  wonder  Mofes  \made  ufe  of 
this  metal  for  his  laver  ? 

“  Each  window,”  fays  Dr.  Perry f,  in 
the  lower  range,  has  a  ferpent’s  head  (of) 

*£  brafs  gilt ,  on  each  fide  of  it,  fpouting 
“  water  into  a  receiver  of  the  fame  kind 
<£  A  fmall  cafcade  rallies  down  a  neat  piece 
“  of  gilded  fhell-work,  cut  in  marble  on 
C£  each  fide  of  the  walls ;  and  difcharges  it- 
“  felf  at  the  mouths  of  eight  brazen  ferpents 
£C  rifing  at  the  foot  of  it,  into  a  fquare 
££  marble  bafon,  which  has  a  duller  of  little 
££  pipes  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  a  double- 
tf£  headed  ferpent  at  each  corner  fpouting 
4£  the  water  into  a  cup  of  the  fame  metal.— 

C£  All  thofe  things  are  richly  adorned  and 
4£  embellifhed  with  fine  gilding,  and  the  whole 
££  ftrudlure  exhibits  an  air  truly  majeftic. 

O  BSE  R VAT  ION  XVII. 

The  laft  word  of  thofe  paragraphs  which 
1  defcribe  the  imports  of  Solomon's  navy  from 
Tarfhifh,  is  fomewhat  dubious  :  fome  of  the 
learned  have  thought  it  means  parrots ,  the 
greateft  number,  peacocks  \ 

What  led  fome  of  the  curious  to  imagine 
parrots  were  meant,  I  do  not  well  know ; 

:  but  there  is  a  paffage  in  Haffelquift  2  which 

I 

I 

x  P.  26.  1  Pavones,  vel  juxta  quofdam,  Plittaci, 

fays  BuxtorfF,  in  his  Epit.  Rad.  Heb.  z  P.  298. 

ftrongly 
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ftrongly  inclines  me  to  adopt  their  fentiment : 
defcribing  the  commerce  of  the  people  of 
Ethiopia,  he  fays,  The  AbyJJinians  make  a 
journey  every  year  to  Cairo ,  to  Jell  the  products 
'  of  their  country ,  flaves ,  gold,  elephants,  drugs , 
monkeys,  paiTots,  <SV.  As  Solomon’s  navy 
is  faid  to  have  brought  gold  and  fiver ,  ele¬ 
phants  teeth,  and  apes,  and  peacocks  3,  and 
this  by  way  of  the  Red- Sea,  i  Kings  ix.  26, 
which  wafhes  the  Eaft  of  Abyffinia,  one 
r  would  imagine,  as  many  of  the  other  parti¬ 
culars  tally  with  each  other,  that  inftead  of 
peacocks ,  the  true  translation  of  the  laft  word 
is  parrots . 

Religion  indeed  is  not  at  all  concerned  in 
this  uncertainty -,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  curio- 
Jity ,  and  as  fuch  may,  with  great  propriety, 
be  taken  notice  of  in  thefe  papers.] 

VII.  Observation  XVIII. 

Herodotus,  it  feems,  thought  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  women’s  carrying,  on  commerce  was  a 
curiofity  that  defer ved  to  be  inferted  in  his 
hiftory  :  it  can  hardly  then  be  thought  an 
impropriety,  to  take  notice  of  this  circum- 
ftance  in  a  collection  of  papers  tending  to 
illuftrate  the  Scriptures,  and  efpecially  in  a 
country  where  the  women  indeed  [pin,  but 
the  men  not  only  buy  and  fell,  but  weave,  and 
do  almoft  every  thing  elfe  relating  to  manu¬ 
factures, 

3  1  Kings  20.  22,  2  Chron.  9.  21. 

The 
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The  commerce  mentioned  by  Herodotus  is 
loft,  according  to  Maillet,  from  among  the 
women  of  /Egypt  in  general,  being  only  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Arabs  of  that  country  who 
live  in  the  mountains.  The  Arabian  hifto- 
rians  fay x,  that  the  women  ufed  to  deal  in 
buying  and  felling  of  things  woven  of  filk 
gold  and  filver,  of  pure  filk,  of  cotton,  of 
cotton  and  thread,  or  fimple  linen-cloth, 
whether  made  in  the  country  or  imported; 
the  men  in  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  other 
productions  of  the  earth.  Maillet,  in  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  alteration  in  this  re- 
fpeft  in  /Egypt,  affirms,  that  this  ufage  ftill 
continues  among  the  Arabs  to  this  day  who 
live  in  the  mountains,  and  confequentlv  he 
muft  be  underftood  to  affirm,  that  the  things 
that  are  woven  among  the  Arabs  and  fold, 
are  fold  by  the  women,  who  are  indeed  the 
perfons  that  weave  the  mens  hykes  in  Bar¬ 
bary,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw  \  and  doubt- 
lefs  weave  in  /Egypt. 

Now  this  is  precifely  what  the  book  of 
Proverbs  fuppofeth  the  Ifraelitifh  women, 
that  were  induftrious,  anciently  did  :  She 

“  maketh  fine  linen,  and  felleth  it,  and  deli- 
“  vevzth  girdles  unto  the  merchants3/'  How¬ 
ever  diffonant  this  may  be  to  our  manners, 
it  is  what  perfeftly  agreed  with  the  fimpli- 
city  of  the  moft  ancient  times,  and  is  ac- 

1  Maillet,  lett.  u,  p.  134,  a  P.  2,24,  240.  3  Prow 

31.  24. 

cordingly 
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cordingly  retained  by  the  Arabs*  who  are 
noted  for  the  keeping  to  old  ufages. 


Observation  XIX. 


VIII. 


It  is  cuftomary  for  the  Turks  and  Moors* 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  to  wear  Jbirts  of  li¬ 
nen,  or  cotton,  or  gauze,  under  their  tu¬ 
nics  ;  but  the  Arabs  wear  nothing  but  woollen  *. 
This  is  frequently  the  cafe  alfo  with  the  A- 
rabs  of  Palseftine,  it  fliould  feem,  though  d’Ar- 
vieux  gives  a  contrary  account  of  the  Arabs  of 
the  camp  of  the  Grand  Emir  whom  he  vifit- 
ed z :  for  Egmont  and  Heyman  allure  us 3, 
that  they  faw  feveral  Arabian  inhabitants  of 
Jaffa 4  going  along  aimoft  naked,  the  greatejl 
part  of  them  without  fo  much  as  a  Jhirt  or 
a  pair  of  breeches,  though  fome  wore  a  kind 
of  mantle  ;  as  for  the  children  there,  they 
ran  about  aimoft  as  naked  as  they  were  born, 
though  they  had  all  little  chains  about  their 
legs  as  an  ornament,  and  fome  of  filver. 

The  reafon  of  the  difference  between  thefe 
authors  is,  without  doubt,  d’Arvieux’s  de- 
fcribing  thofe  of  the  camp  of  the  Grand 
Emir,  who  were  many  of  them  perfons  of 
confequence ;  and  Egmont  and  Heyman’s 
giving  an  account  of  the  poorer  fort  of  A- 
rabs.  However,  it  is  vifible  from  this  laft 
book,  that  many  of  the  poorer  people  of 

1  P.  22 8.  ~  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  par  la  Roque, 

ch.  r 6.  3  Vol.  i.  p.  298.  4  Called  Joppa  in  the 

New  Teftament. 
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Paheftine,  as  well  as  in  Barbary,  wear  no 
flirts,  while  thole  in  eafier  circumftances 
do  ;  which  wearing  of  linen  next  them  can¬ 
not  but  be  a  peculiar  agreeablenefs  in  thofe 
hot  climates. 

May  we  not  then  fuppofe  that  many  of 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Judaea,  in  ancient 
times,  fhifted  as  the  Arabs  of  this  country 
do  now  ?  And  may  not  this  explain  the 
propofal  made  by  Samfon,  to  give  not  only 
thirty  changes  of  garments,  but  thirty  other 
things,  confirming  the  fuppofition  of  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles,  which  reads  thirty 
jhirts ,  if  they  could  decypher  the  difficulty 
he  propofed  to  them,  and  they  to  give  him 
the  fame,  if  they  could  not  ?  It  cannot 
eafily  be  imagined  that  they  were  what  we 
mean  by  fleets,  for  Samfon  might  have  (lain 
thirty  Philiftines  near  Afhkelon,  and  not 
have  met  with  one  fheet ;  or  if  he  flew  fuch 
as  were  carrying  their  bedding  with  them  in 
their  travels,  as  they  often  do  now,  the  de- 
ftroying  fifteen  would  have  been  fufficient, 
the  people  of  the  Eaft  ufing  an  upper  and 
an  under-fheet  as  we  do 5 ;  but  he  flew  juft 
thirty,  in  order  to  acquire  thirty  Sedinim, 
thirty  flirts  that  is,  or  at  lead:  not  thirty 
fleets  in  the  common  fenfe  of  the  word. 

The  fuppofing  them  to  be  thirty  jhirts  is 
mot  pretended  to  be  a  new  thought :  i  have 

5  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  177. 

Vol.  IL  E  e  expreflly 
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expreflly  obferved  that  our  marginal  reading 
mandates  the  Hebrew  word  thus ;  but  I  do 
not  know  that  it  has  been  remarked  by  any 
body  that  this  circumftance,  if  it  be  allowed 
to  be  fa £t,  points  out  the  bitternefs  or  this 
daughter  to  the  Philiftines,  fince  it  diews 
that  they  were  not  thirty  common  people  of 
that  nation  that  he  dew,  but  thirty  perfons- 
of  figure  and  confequence. 

This  obfervation  may  equally  take  place, 
if  we  fhould  fuppofe  it  dignifies  fome  other 
fort  of  veftment,  not  fo  near  the  ikin  :  for,  in 
this  cafe,  thole  he  dew  had  two  different  things 
upon  them,  whereas  the  poorer  fort  of  people 
of  Palseftine  have  only  a  kind  of  mantle  on. 
them  j  not  to  fay  that  it  appears,  from  If.  iii. 
23,  that  whatever  it  was,  it  dignifies  an  high 
part  of  drefs,  a  confideration  which  feems 
to  put  the  matter  quite  out  of  all  doubt,  as 
to  their  being  perfons  of  rank  that  he  de- 

ftroyed  6. 

% 

Dk  Observation  XX. 

Bifliop  Pococke  obferves,  in  defcribing  the 
drefies  of  the  people  of  AEgypt,  that  “  it  is 
“  almoft  a  general  cuftom  among  the  Arabs 
iC  and  Mohammedan  natives  of  the  country, 
to  wear  a  large  blanket,  either  white  or 

[6  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  MS,  fuppofes  the  word 
fignifies  drawers.  If  underftood  after  this  manner,  it  may 
point  out  their  being  perfons  of  fome  diilinction,  many 
of  the  poorer  Arabs  wearing  none.  ] 
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brown,  and  in  fu mmer  a  blue  and  white 
cotton  facet,  which  the  Chriftians  con- 
“  ftailtly  ufe  in  the  country;  putting  one 
sc  corner  before  over  the  left  (boulder,  they 
*c  bring  it  behind,  and  under  the  right  arm, 
and  fo  over  their  bodies,  throwing  it  be- 
“  hind  over  the  left  fhoulder,  and  fo  the 
“  right  arm  is  left  bare  for  action.  When 
it  is  hot,  and  they  are  on  horfeback,  they 
“  let  it  fall  down  on  the  faddle  round  them ; 
cc  and  about  Faiume  I  particularly  obferved, 
“  that  young  people  efpecially,  and  the 
“  poorer  fort,  had  nothing  on  whatever  but 
<c  this  blanket ;  and  it  is  'probable  the  young 
man  was  clothed  in  this  manner ,  who  fol- 
lowed  our  Saviour  when  he  was  taken, 
“  having  a  linen  cloth  call  about  his  naked 
“  body ;  and  when  the  young  men  laid  hold 
“  on  him,  he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and  fled 
from  them  naked  Y’ 

I  am  very  much  difpofed  to  think  as  the 
Bifliop  does  upon  this  point ;  and  as  he  has 
made  this  obfervation,  I  fliould  not  have 
thought  of  introducing  it  into  thefe  papers, 
had  I  not  apprehended  feme  additional  re¬ 
marks  might  not  be  altogether  ufelefs. 

This  account  relates  torEgypt;  but  it 
appears  from  that  pafiage  of  Egmont  and 
Hey  man,  which  I  cited  under  the  laft  Ob¬ 
fervation,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Palseftine  are  as  (lightly  clothed  now  as  thefe 

*  Defcript.  of  the  Eaft,  vol.  i.  p.  igo. 

E  e  2  /Egyptians, 
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Egyptians*  and  we  may  believe  were  fb 
anciently. 

*1  be  ancients,  01  at  leafl  many  o£  them, 
fuppofed  that  the  young  man  in  queftiorR 
who  is  mentioned  Mark  xiv.  51,  52,  was 
one  of  the  Apoflles.  Grotius  2  wonders  how 
they  could  think  of  fuch  a  thing ;  and  fup- 
pofes  it  was  feme  youth,  who  lodged  in  a 
country-houfe  near  to  the  garden  of  Gethfe- 
mane,  ^vho  lan  out  111  a  hurry  to  fee  what 
was  the  matter  in  his  night-veftment,  or  in 
his  Jhirt ,  as  we  fhould  exprefs  it.  But  the 
word  that  is  ufed  to  exprefs  what  he  had 
upon  him,  expreffes  alfo  fuch  a  cloth  as  they 
wiapped  up^  tne  dead  in,  and  occurs  in  no 
other  fenfe  in  the  New  Teftament  •  but  the 
Baftem  people  do  not  lay  like  corpfes  wrapped 
up  in  a  winding-fheet,  but  in  drawers  and 
one  or  two  waiftcoats  at  Aleppo 3  *  and  thofe 
that  go  without  drawers,  (as  the  Arabs  of 
Barbary  do,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw4,  and 
many  of  thofe  of  the  Holy-Land,  if  we  may 
believe  Egmont  and  Heyman,)  fleep  in  their  ! 
l  aiment,  and  their  hyke  which  they  wear  by 
iiriy,  feives  them  for  a  bed  and  covering  by  I 
night  .  It  might  as  well  then  be  an  Apoftle 
m  his  day-di  efs,  as  an  ordinary  youth  wranped  1 
up  111  that  in  which  he  lay  ;  and  it  is  rather 
to  be  undei  flood  of  an  Apoflle  in  his  common 


*  In  loc. 
5  See  Shaw 
dans  la  Pal. 


J| 
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3  SeeRuffell,  p.  89,  90.  ♦  P.  224. 

in  the  laft  cited  place.  Voyez  auffi  le  Vov. 
par  la  Roque,  p.  176. 
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clothing,  than  a  perfon  of  figure  in  his  draw¬ 
ers  and  waiftcoat,  in  which  fuch  perfons  now 
lay,  and  which  we  may  believe  Dionyfms 
Alexandrinus  meant,  by  the  w  wfapdh  of 
his  epiftle,  Hvhich  Grotius  quotes. 

A  later  commentator  takes  notice,  that 
though  this  youth  is  faid  to  fly  naked  away, 
upon  his  leaving  the  linen  cloth  in  the  hands 
of  thofe  that  feized  him,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  neceflary  to  fuppofe  he  was  abfolutely 
naked :  which  is  indeed  very  true ;  but  is 
not  this  precifely  the  thing  however  that  the 
Evangelifl  defigns  to  intimate,  in  order  to 
mark  out  the  extreme  fear  of  this  young 
man,  who  rather  chofe  to  quit  his  hyke, 
than  run  the  rifque  of  being  made  a  pri- 
foner  ?  though,  by  doing  this,  he  became  en¬ 
tirely  expofed,  which,  in  thofe  countries,  is 
looked  on  in  a  much  more  difagreeable  light 
than  among  us ;  infomuch,  that  the  very 
children  have  been  obferved  to  have  had  draw¬ 
ers  on,  when  they  fwim 6 :  and  probably  the 
modefty  of  the  jews  of  thofe  times  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  modern  Arabs 7. 

Dr* 

*  .  *  '  *  1 

6  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  177,  178.  [7  This  ac¬ 

count  of  d’Arvieux  has  been  thought  not.  to  agree  very 
well  with  Egmont  and  Heyrnan’s,  cited  under  the  prece¬ 
ding  Obfervation.  I  do  not  reckon  myfelf  obliged  to  re¬ 
concile  all  the  contrarieties  that  may  occur,  in  the  authors 
I  have  occafion  to  cite  :  but  as  to  this  feeming-contradic- 
tion,  I  would  cbferve,  that  perfons  may  be  extremely  well 
covered  without  wearing  drawers,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Arabs  of  Barbary  ;  and  that  as  to  children,  thofe  that  are 
very  youngs  may,  in  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Eaftern  peo- 

E  e  3  pie, 

•  3  /  * 
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Dr.  Lightfoot  fuppofes,  as  I  do,  that  he 
had  nothing  on  under  this  linen  cloth ;  but 
he  is  ready  to  attribute  this  to  mortification, 
and  a  fuperftitipus  aufterity :  but  if  he  was 
not  an  Apoftle,  as  the  Doctor  doth  not  fup- 
pofe  he  was,  yet  he  muft  be  underftood  to 
have  been  a  difciple  of  Jefus,  or  he  need¬ 
ed  not  have  been  afraid ;  and  we  know, 
that  though  the  difciples  of  John  followed  a 
rigorous  inftitute,  thole  of  Chrift  did  not, 
“  Why  do  the  difciples  of  John  and  of  the 
“  Pharifees  -faji,  but  thy  difciples  fall  not  ?” 
Mark  ii.  18. 

-  ‘  •  .......  v 

Observation  XXL 

[When  Elijah  fled  for  his  life  from  Jeze¬ 
bel,  we  are  told  that  he  went  a  day's  jour¬ 
ney  into  the  wildernefs  of  Beerfheba,  and 
that  fitting  down  under  a  juniper-tree,  tired 
with  his  journey,  and  opprefied  with  grief, 

pie,  be  left  abfolutely  naked,  without  breaking  the  rules  o 
modefty,  while  thole  that  approach  nearer  a  hate  of  ma¬ 
turity,  may  put  on  drawers  when  they  fwim,  a  care  that 
is  feldom  taken,  by  any  in  our  own  country.  It  is  certain 
that  N orden  represents  the  young  children  of  the  generous 
Larbarm,  whofe  cottage  he  vifited  in  ./Egypt,  as  running 
about  there  quite  naked ,  vol.  2.  p.  119;  whei  eas  Egmont  and 
Hey  man  only  defcribe  them  as  almofl  naked  :  on  the  other 
hand,  d’Arvieux,  without  doubt,  faw  feme  youths  fwim- 
ming  with  drawers  on,  which  he  happened  to  mention  in 
particular,  as,  in  general,  lie  found  them  obferving  the 
rules  of  decency  with  great  exadlnels.  Very  young  children 
are,  in  molt  nations,  treated  with  much  lefs  'fcrupulous, 
pare  than  thofe  farther  advanced,  j 


he 
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he  fell  afieep,  after  having  requefted  of  God 
that  he  might  die. 

A  writer,  who  is  with  great  juftnefs  extreme¬ 
ly  celebrated  *,  fuppofes  that  this  refting  under 
a  juniper-tree  expreffed  great  carelejjhefs  about 
his  health ,  and  cites  a  paflage  from  Virgil  % 
as  a  proof  that  the  fhadow  of  this  tree  was 
noxious.  One  can  hardly  read  this  without 
thinking  of  that  wantonnefs,  in  applying 
their  learning,  which  we  fee  oftentimes  in 
the  works  of  eminent  men,  but  of  which 
we  are  unwilling  to  fuppofe  a  perfon  of  fuch 
diftindlion  as  Grotius  would  be  guilty,  and 
efpecially  in  a  commentary  on  Scripture. 

The  paffage  in  Virgil  does  not  prove  what 
it  is  cited  for :  taking  the  whole  two  lines, 
they  fignify  that  the  Iliad  e  in  general,  to 
thofe  that  fung,  was,  at  that  time  of  the  year % 
fuppofed  to  be  noxious,  if  long  continued 
in;  that  it  was  then  injurious  to  the  fruits 
themfelves.  The  fhade  of  the  juniper-tree 
is  diftinetly  mentioned,  apparently  for  no 
other  reafon,  but  becaufe  being  an  ever¬ 
green,  and  it’s  leaves  growing  very  clofe,  it’s* 
iliade  mu  ft  be  more  chilly  then,  and  damp, 
than  of  feveral  other  trees.  That  it’s  fhade 
is  not  noxious,  at  leaft  not  thought  to  be  fo 
by  the  people  of  the  Eaft,  is  fufficiently  plain 
from  a  paflage  in  Dr.  Shaw,  who  tells  us,. 

1  Grotius.  Valetudinis  incuriofus. 

12 - Solet  effe  gravis  cantantibus  umbra  : 

■  wiper i  gravis  umbra  :  nocent  &  frugibus  umbrae. 

Ed.  10.  75,  6. 

E  e  4  tliat 
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that  a  city  of  Barbary,  famous  for  remains 
of  ancient  magnificence,  is  “  pleafantly  fitu- 
“  ated  upon  a  rifing-ground,  fhaded  all  over 
“ '  with  juniper- trees  ¥/ouid  they  have 

taifed  Inch  noble  edifices  anciently,  or  would 
they  now  dwell  under  the  fhade  of  fuch  a 
grove,  if  it’s  effluvia  were  deadly ,  or  if  trees 
of  that  fpecies  were  thought  to  be  injurious 
to  health  ? 

Another  commentator  4  of  confiderable 
name,  though  not  of  equal  celebrity  with 
Grotius,  fuppofes,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
repofed  himfelf  under  a  juniper- tree,  for  the 
more  effectual  prefervation  of  his  health ,  it’s 
fhade^  being  a  protection  from  ferpents  ;  and 
that  it  was  the  cufiom  of  the  people  of  that 
country  to  guard  themfelves  by  fuch  precau¬ 
tions.  ^  I  nis  is,  I  doubt,  equally  vifionary. 
Travellers  have  lometimes  mentioned  their 
fitting  under  trees  in  that  hot  country;  fome 
of  them  s,  their  enjoying  that  pleafure  in  that 
very  defeat  of  which  this  wildernefs  of  Beer- 
llieba  is  a  part ;  but  not  one  word  of  their 
guides  choofmg  out  juniper-trees  as  defenfa- 
tive  againft  venomous  animals ;  and  indeed, 
according  to  Dioicorides,  they  were  the  em¬ 
bers  of  juniper- wood,  not  the  fhade  of  the 
living  tree,  that  poffefled  the  power  of  driv¬ 
ing  away  ferpents 6. 

The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  Elijah  flying 
into  a  wildernefs  in  the  fouth  of  Judaea,  to 

IT9-  4  Pet.  Martyr.  Vide  Poli  Syn,  in  loc. 

Lgmont  and  Heyman,  vpl.  2.  p.  151.  c  Lib.  1.  p.  103. 

i  efcape 
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efcape  the  rage  of  jezebel,  found  himfelf  ex* 
tremely  oppreffed  with  heat,  and  was  glad  to 
find  a  tree  to  fiiade  him.  Trees  do  not  grow 
very  commonly  there,  but  there  are  fome.  He 
found,  it  feems,  a  juniper-tree  in  particular, 
which  was  extremely  welcome  to  him  on 
account  of  its  thick  fhade,  without  any  ap- 
prehenfion  of  it’s  poffefiing  any  deleterious , 
or,  on  the  contrary,  any  alexipbarmic  qua¬ 
lity;  he  repaired  to  it  merely  for  it’s  fhade, 
and  there  he  fell  afleep,  and  was  awakened 
by  a  merciful  angelic  vifion,  after  fome  time, 
which  muff  greatly  have  comforted  him. — 
Can  any  thing  now  be  more  impertinent 
than  an  imagination,  that  the  prophet  re¬ 
paired  thither  with  an  intention  verging  to¬ 
wards  felf-  dejirudlion  ? 

Diofcorides  was  a  native  of  Cilicia  :  if  we 
may  fuppofe  that  the  Eajlern  notion  of  the 
age  of  Diofcorides,  who  was  contemporary 
with  the  Apoftles,  was  fome  hundreds  of 
years  older  than  his  time ;  if  it  was  in  par¬ 
ticular  as  old  as  the  time  of  David  ;  it  is  not 
impojjible  that  the  Pfalmift  might  refer  to  this 
fuppofed  quality  of  the  embers  of  the  j  uniper- 
tree,  in  thofe  words  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  pfalm,  “  What  fhall  be  done  unto 
“  thee,  thou  falfe  tongue  ?  Sharp  arrows  of 

the  mighty,  with  coals  of  juniper.” 

It  is  difficult  to  fay,  with  determinate- 
nefs,  why  the  coals  of  juniper  are  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned.  Some  interpreters  have 
afcribed  to  them  the  power  of  long  preferving 

fire ; 
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fire  j  fome  have  mentioned  the  fragrance  of 
the  wood ;  but  thefe  explanations  are  not 
very  fatisfaftory :  and  as  to  the  firft  pro¬ 
perty,  St.  Jerome’s  account  of  thofe  embers 
keeping  fire,  when  covered  up  with  afhes,  a 
whole  twelvemonth ,  will  hardly  obtain  credit, 
notwithftanding  his  canonization . 

But  if  coals  of  juniper  wrere  thought,  in 
the  days  of  the  Pfalmift,  to  have  poffeffed 
the  power  of  driving  away  venomous  ani¬ 
mals,  the  thought  might,  poffibly,  be  this  : 
Oh  what  fall  be  done  to  thee  that  pofefefl  a 
tongue  oj  falfehood ?  dLhou  fait  be  given  up  to 
the  arrows  of  the  mighty ,  which  fall  pierce 
through  thee  with  deadly  force ,  after  thou  fait 
be  made  to  appear  in  thy  true  light ,  as  poifonous 
animals  are  forced  out  of  their  lurking-holes,  and 
brought  into  view  by  the  energy  of  coals  of  juni¬ 
per,  and  then  defroyed . 

It  is  certain  malignant  fpirits  are  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  compared  to  venomous  ferpents ,  Pf.  cxL  3; 
and  that  Bifhop  Pococke  mentions  a  fpecies 
of  the  juniper-tree,  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
plants  of  Baleefline ;  but  he  doth  not  tell  us 
whether  he  found  it  growing  in  the  deferts, 
or  elfe where. 

After  all,  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  the 
juniper  is  meant  by  the  original  word.  Broom 
grows  in  thofe  wildernefles,  according  to 
travellers  7;  and  fome  very  learned  men  have 
fuppofed  that  was  the  plant  that  was  meant. 

1  ThevexiQg  part  r.  p.  163. 

Our 
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Our  broom  indeed  is  fio  low  a  plant,  that  it 
would  hardly  have  been  fufficient  to  cover 
Elijah  from  the  heat ;  but  there  is  a  fpecies 
of  broom  which  it  is  faid  grows  to  an  height 
fufficient  to  have  fiiaded  him ;  and  it’s  Spa- 
nifh  name,  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought 
thither  from  the  Eaft,  agrees  very  well  with 
the  Hebrew  word. 

Nor  is  it  very  difficult,  to  affign  a  reafon 
why  the  Pfalmift  fhould  mention  the  coals 
of  broom,  in  the  paflage  we  have  been  refer¬ 
ring  to.  He  was  then  in  the  tents  of  Kedar  % 
or  among  the  Arabs.  In  thofe  deferts  they 
frequently  are  obliged  to  ufe  dried  9  dung  of 
camels,  by  way  of  fuel.  This  fuel  muft 
be  extremely  faint  in  comparifon  of  wood. 

And  broom  being  the  wood  the  Arabs  among 
whom  he  dwelt  chiefly  ufed,  nothing  was 
more  natural  for  him,  than  to  tell  the  lying 
tongue,  it  fhould  feel  anguifh  like  that  of 
fire  i0,  the  mold  vigorous  fire  that  he  faw  em¬ 
ployed  in  thofe  deferts. 

Indeed  the  root  neither  of  the  juniper,  nor 
of  the  broom,  feems  to  be  eatable ,  and  con- 
fequently  it  may  be  thought  that  Job  xxx.  4. 
proves,  that  the  word  Rothem,  the  original 
word  which  fame  fuppofe  fignifies  juniper,  and 

8  V.  5.  9  Shaw,  pref.  p.  12.  '°  Hariri  de~ 

fcribes  the  heart  as  having  fierce  binning  coals  deposited 
upon  it,  when  he  would  fignify  the  great  anxiety  under 
which  it  laboured,  which  the  note  tells  us  is  a  proverbial 
form  of  fpeech.  See  Six  Afiemblies,  &c,  by  Chappelow, 
f.  106, 


others 
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others  broom,  means  neither  of  them.  But 
it  is  poffible,  the  fame  word,  or  nearly  the 
fame  word,  may  fignify  very  different  vege¬ 
tables.  The  word  plantain  Signifies  an  herb , 
that  grows  very  commonly  in  grafs-piats  j 
and  it  fignifies  alfo  a  large  American  tree , 
which  our  voyagers  frequently  mention.  So 
the  word  aloes  denotes  certain  foreign  herbs, 
remarkably  fucculent ;  and  it  means  a  tree 
alfo,  whofe  wood  is  extremely  fragrant  and 
precious.  A  kindred  Arabian  word  to  that 
which  occurs  in  thefe  texts,  and  which  is 
rendered  juniper  in  our  verfion,  means,  it 
feemeth,  a  fort  of  broom ;  and  the  fame,  or 
a  fimilar  word,  appears  to  fignify  a  fort  of 
herb,  which  grows  in  the  Arabian  deferts, 
“  We  reached,”  fay  Egmont  and  Heyman  ", 
fpeaking  of  their  journey  to  Mount  Sinai, 
“  the  valley  of  Rethame  :  This  valley,  called 
«  in  the  Hebrew  Rethame,  and  commonly 
«  Ritma,  derives  it’s  name  from  a  'yellow 
«  flower  called  Rettem,  with  which  the  val- 
“  ley  is  ennamelled.”  This  plant  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  very  different  thing  from  a  tree  fuf- 
ficient  to  fhade  Elijah,  while  he  took  fome  re- 
pole  :  whether  it’s  root  is  ever  ufed  for  food 
by  any  poor  ftarving  Arabians,  we  are  not 
told  by  them,  or  any  other  traveller  that  I 
have  read,  fo  far  as  I  can  remember.  How 
happy  would  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  natural  hiftory  of  the  Eaft  be  !] 


5Z 
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O  BSERVAT  ION  XXII. 

Captain  Norden,  among  other  particulars 
lie  thought  worthy  of  notice,  has  given 
feme  account 1  of  the  lamps  and  lanterns  that 
they  make  ufe  of  commonly  at  Cairo.  44  The 
44  lamp/’  he  tells  us,  44  is  of  the  palm-tree 
44  v/ood,  of  the  height  of  twenty-three 
44  inches,  and  made  in  a  very  grofs  manner. 
44  The  glafs,  that  hangs  in  the  middle,  is 
44  half  filled  with  water,  and  has  oil  on 
44  the  top,  about  three  fingers  in  depth. 
44  The  wick  is  preferved  dry  at  the  bot- 
44  tom  of  the  glafs,  where  they  have  con- 
44  trived  a  place  for  it,  and  afcends  through 
44  a  pipe.  Thefe  lamps  do  not  give  much 
44  light;  yet  they  are  very  commodious,  be- 
44  caufe  they  are  tranf ported  eajily  from  one 
44  place  to  another. 

6  4  With  regard  to  the  lanterns,  they  have 
44  pretty  nearly  the  figure  of  a  cage,  and 
44  are  made  of  reeds.  It  is  a  colledlion  of  Jive 
44  or  fix  glajfes ,  like  to  that  of  the  lamp, 
44  which  has  been  juft  deferibed.  They  fuf- 
44  pend  them  by  cords  in  the  middle  of  the 
44  ftreets,  when  there  is  any  great  feftival  at 
44  Cairo,  and  they  put  painted  paper  in  the 
44  place  of  the  reeds.” 

Were  thefe  the  lanterns  that  thofe  that 
came  to  take  jefus  made  ufe  of?  or  were 


1  Part  i.  p.  83. 


they 
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they  fuch  lamps  as  thefe  that  Chrift  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  parable  of  the  virgins  ?  or 
are  we  rather  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  lanterns 
are  appropriated  to  the  /Egyptian  illumina¬ 
tions,  and  that  Dr.  Pococke’s  account,  of  the 
lanterns  of  this  country,  will  give  us  a  better 
idea  of  the  lanterns  that  were  anciently  made 
ufe  of  at  Jerufalem  ? 

“  By  night,”  fays  that  author  *,  fpeaking 
of  the  travelling  of  the  people  of  /Egypt, 
“  they  rarely  make  ufe  of  tents,  but  lie  in 
“  the  open  air,  having  large  lanterns ,  made 
“  like  a  pocket  paper  lantern,  the  bottom 
“  and  top  being  of  copper,  tinned  over:  and 
“  inftead  of  paper,  they  are  made  with  !i- 
“  nen,  which  is  extended  by  hoops  of  wire, 
“  fo  that  when  it  is  put  together,  it  ferves 

“  as  a  candleftick,  &c . and  they  have 

“  a  contrivance  to  hang  it  up  abroad,  by 
“  means  of  three  Haves." 

It  appears  from  travellers,  that  lamps, 
wax-candles,  torches,  lanterns,  and  creflet- 
lights  \  are  all  made  ufe  of  among  the  Eaft- 
ern  people 4.  I  think  alfo,  that  there  are 
only  three  words  in  the  New  Teftament  to 
exprefs  thefe  things  by,  of  which,  h’JXYPS 
teems  to  lignify  the  common  lamps  that  are 
ufed  in  ordinary  life,  (fee  Luke  xv.  8,)  which, 
according  to  Norden,  afford  but  little  light  3 
which  is  one  of  the  words  which  is 

4  Vol.  1.  Defcript.  of  the  Eaft.  3  A  kind  of  move- 
able  beacons.  4  Thevenot,  part  a*  p.  35  and  37,  Nor¬ 
den,  parti,  p.  124*  Hanway. 
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made  ufe  of  John  xviii.  3,  feexns  to  mean, 
any  fort  of  light  that  fhines  brighter  than 
common,  whether  torches,  blazing  refinous 
pieces  of  wood,  or  lamps  that  are  fupplied 
with  more  than  ordinary  quantities  of  oil, 
or  other  undtuous  fubftances ;  fuch  as  that 
mentioned  by  Han  way  in  his  Travels  5,  which 
flood  in  the  court-yard  of  a  perfon  of  fame 
diftindtion  in  Perfia,  was  fupplied  with  tal¬ 
low,  and  was  fufficient  to  enlighten  the 
whole  place,  as  a  fingle  wax-candle  ferved 
for  the  illumination  of  the  room  where  he 
was  entertained  :  and  fuch  I  prefume  were 
the  lamps  our  Lord  fpeaks  of  in  the  parable 
of  the  virgins,  which  were  fomething  of  the 
nature  of  common  lamps,  for  they  were  fup¬ 
plied  with  oil,  but  then  were  fuppofed  to  be 
fufficient  for  enlightening  the  company  they 
went  to  meet,  on  a  very  joyful  occafion, 
which  required  the  moft  vigorous  lights  6. 

The  other  word,  which  occurs  in  John 
xviii.  3,  is  no  where  elfe  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Teftament ;  and  whether  it  precifely 

5  Vol.  1.  p.  223.  [6  Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  his  MS. 

note  on  Mat.  25.  44,  informs  us,  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  Eaft ,  and  in  particular  in  the  Indies ,  injiead  of  torches 
and  flambeaux,  they  carry  a  pot  of  oil  in  one  hand ,  and  a 
lamp  full  of  oily  rags  in  the  other.  This  feems  to  be  a  very 
happy  iliuftration  of  this  part  of  the  parable.  He  obferves, 
in  another  of  the  MSS,  that  they  feldorn  make  ufe  of  can- 
•dies  in  the  Eaft,  efpecially  among  the  Great ;  candles  calk¬ 
ing  but  little  light,  and  they  fitting  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  them.  Ezek.  i.  18.  reprefents  the  light  of  lamps 
accordingly  as  very  lively.] 
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means  lanterns,  as  our  tranfiators  render  the 
word,  I  do  not  certainly  know.  If  it  doth, 
I  conclude,  without  much  hefitation,  that 
it  fignifies  fuch  linen  lanterns  as  Dr.  Pococke 
gives  an  account  of,  rather  than  thofe  men¬ 
tioned  by  Norden,  which  feem  rather  to 
be  machines  proper  for  illuminations  than 
for  common  ufe ;  and  if  fo,  the  Evangelift 
perhaps  means,  that  they  came  with  fuch 
lanterns  as  people  were  wont  to  make  ufe  of 
when  abroad  in  the  night ;  but  left  the 
weaknefs  of  the  light  fhould  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  Jefus  to  efcape,  many  of  them 
had  torches ,  or  fuch  large  and  bright  burning 
lamps  as  were  made  ufe  of  on  nuptial  fo- 
lemnities,  the  more  effedtuaily  to  fecure  him. 
Such  was  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  the 
zeal  of  his  attendants  ! 

Observation  XXIII. 

[Dandini  telleth  us,  that  “  in  Mount  Li- 
€C  banus  they  never  ufe  Ipades  to  their  vine - 
yards,  but  they  cultivate  them  with  their 
4  c  oxen  ;  for  they  are  planted  with  ft r ait  rows 
tfc  of  trees ,  far  enough  one  from  another  V’ 

As  the  ufages  of  the  Eaft  fo  feldom  change, 
it  is  very  probable  a  fpade  was  not  commonly 
ufed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  in  their  vine¬ 
yards.  We  find  the  Prophet  Ifaiah  ufing  a 
term  \  which  our  tranflators  indeed  render 
by  the  Englifh  word  digging,  but  which 

Chap.  io.  p.  43.  a  If.  5,  6,  &c,  chap,  7.  25. 

differs 
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dffers  from  that  which  exprelfes  the  digging 
of  wells,  of  graves,  &c,  in  other  places  ; 
and  is  the  fame  with  that  ufed  to  fignify 
keeping  in  rank,  1  Chron.  xii.  33,  38. 
When  then  Jefus  reprefents  the  vine-drefler 
as  faying  to  his  lord,  Luke  xiii.  8,  Let  it 
alone  this  year  alfo,  till  1  fhall  dig  about 
“  it  and  dung  it,”  it  fhould  feem  we  are  not 
to  underftand  the  digging  with  a  fpade  about 
the  fig-tree,  planted  in  a  vineyard  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  cuftoms 3  ;  but  the  turning  up 
the  ground,  between  the  rows  of  trees,  with 
an  inftrument  proper  for  the  purpofe  drawn 
by  oxen  —  ploughing  about  it,  in  other 
words.]- 

Observation  XXIV.  XL 

•  v 

Whether  the  garden  of  Gethfemane  had 
any  water  in  it,  doth  not  appear  by  the 
Evangelic  hiftory ;  but  water  is  not  only  a 
great  addition  to  a  garden  in  thofe  hot  cli¬ 
mates,  (it  is  fo  in  ours,)  it  is  even  neceflary : 
without  it  every  thing  in  the  fummer  would 
be  parched  up.  All  the  gardens  of  Aleppo, 
according  to  Dr.  Ruflell,  are  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  that  runs  by  that  city,  or  on  the 
fides  of  the  rill  that  fupplies  their  aqueduft ; 

*  / 

3  cc  The  riling- grounds  above  the  gardens,  to  which  the 
*£  water  cannot  be  conveyed,  are  in  fome  places  laid  out 
<6  in  vineyards ,  interfperfed  with  olive,  and  piftachfo- 

trees,  as  are  alfo  many  fpots  to  the  E  aft  ward.”  Ruffeli’s 
Nat.  Hift.  of  Aleppo,  p.  9. 

Yoi.  II,  F  f 
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and  all  the  reft  of  the  country  he  represents 
as  perfedtly  burnt  up  in  the  fummer-months, 
the  gardens  only  retaining  their  verdure,  on 
account  of  the  moiftnefs  of  the  fitu'ation, 

I  do  not  know  that  the  neceffity  of  water 
to  their  gardens  has  been  remarked,  but  it  is 
requifite  to  attend  to  this  circumftance,  if 
we  would  enter  into  the  energy  of  If.  i.  30  : 
“  Ye  Shall  be  as  an  oak,  whofe  leaf  fadeth  ; 
“  and  as  a  garden  that  hath  no  water.” 

It  is  not  however  to  be  imagined,  that 
every  garden  in  the  Eaft  is  by  the  Side  of  a 
river,  or  perennial  brook :  Gethfemane  is 
not  So  Situated,  nor  is  this  an  argument,  that 
is  valid,  to  prove  that  the  place  now  Shewn 
for  it  was  not  a  garden  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  j  fince  it  is  by  Kedron,  which,  though 
dry  in  fummer,  ran  in  winter,  and  might 
fill  a  refervoir  of  water  fufficient  for  all  the 
Summer-months.  Receptacles  of  this  kind 
might  be,  and  doubtiefs  often  were,  filled 
by  the  rains  too ;  but  water,  in  one  way  or 
other,  is,  and  was,  absolutely  neceflary  to 
an  Eaftern  garden. 

XIL  Observation  XXV. 

Dr.  Ruflell  tells  us,  that  the  EngliSh  at 
Aleppo  generally  live  at  the  gardens  near  Ba- 
ballah,  during  the  month  of  April,  and 
part  of  May  \  This  I  have  had  occafion  to 
mention  elfewhere1,  on  another  account 

s  P,  135.  1  Ch.  1, 

but 
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but  I  would  here  obferve,  that  if  the  facred 
writer  refers  to  fuch  a  fort  of  retirement  \n 
the  clofe  of  the  feventh  chapter  of  Canti¬ 
cles,  the  word  fruits  fhould  not,  I  doubt, 
have  been  introduced  there :  “  Come,  my 
“  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field  : 
**  let  us  lodge  in  the  villages.  Let  us  get 
up  early  to  the  vineyards  ;  let  us  fee  if  the 
“  vine  flourifh,  whether  the  tender  grape 
appear*  and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth  : 
there  will  I  give  thee  my  loves.  The 
“  mandrakes  give  a  fmell,  and  at  our  gates 
are  all  manner  of  pie af ant  fruit s^  new  and 
“  old,  which  I  have  laid  up  for  thee,  O  my 
“  beloved.” 

The  budding  of  the  pomegranates,  &c* 
feems  to  determine  their  going  into  the  field 
to  this  time  of  the  year :  but  though  there 
might  b  told  fruits  indeed,  at  that  time,  in  plen¬ 
ty,  fuch  as  currants,  raifins,  dried  apricots, 
piftaches,  which  Ruffell  mentions,  p.  106* 
107,  to  which  I  might  add  figs  and  almonds, 
of  which  things  feveral,  though  probably  not 
all 3,  were  known  before  the  age  of  Solomon ; 
yet  hardly  any  new  fruits  could  then  be 
found,  none  being  mentioned  by  Ruffell,  as 
produced  at  Aleppo  by  that  time. 

Migdanoth ,  a  word  very  nearly  related  to 
the  word  Megadim  ufed  here,  apparently  fig- 
nines  precious  things  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  the  fruits  of  a  garden,  in  Gen.  xxiv„ 

3  See  Shaw,  p.  145.  and  341, 

F  f  2  53? 
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33,2  Chron.  xxi.  3,  ch.  xxxii,  23,  Ezra  i.  6*; 
but  they  cannot  be  things  of  the  nature  of 
thofe  referred  to  there  that  are  here  meant, 
as  appears  from  the  invitation  to  go  into  the 
field ,  the  villages ,  to  enjoy  them. 

If  then  they  are  neither  fruits,  nor  jewels 
of  gold,  that  are  here  meant,  why  may  we 
not  underftand  the  word  as  fignifying  pre¬ 
cious  plants  in  general,  herbs  and  flowers, 
jhruhs  and  trees  ?  So  the  new  and  old  mega- 
dim  that  were  treafured  up,  will  fignify  a 
delightful  mixture  of  new  plants,  with  thofe 
defirable  ones  that  had  been  wont  to  grow 
in  the  gardens  of  Judaea. 

Great  additions  of  precious  flowers,  fhrubs, 
and  trees,  have  been  made  to  the  gardens  of 
Europe.  Exotic  plants  have  been  introduced 
alfo  into  thofe  of  the  Eaft.  Ruflell  tells 
us,  that  the  Ladies  of  Aleppo  are  very  fond 
of  feveral  European  flowers  that  have  been 
introduced  into  their  gardens.  A  Bajhaw  of 
/Egypt  took  great  pains  to  preferve  the  balm 
of  Matareah 5  ;  Cambyfies  carried  the  peach 
into  Egypt6;  and  it  is  thought  to  be  out  of 
doubt,  that  the  caffia,  the  orange  and  lemon- 
kind,  apricot,  mofeh,  (a  delicious  fruit,  but 
which  cannot  be  kept,)  the  pomegranate, 

■s' 

[4  How  ftrange  then  is  the  explanation  of  this  word, 
Migdanoth,  by  Buxtorf,  in  his  Epitome  Rad.  Heb. — 
Res  pretiofae,  led  de  frudtibus  terrae  tantum  dicitur,  who, 
immediately  after  this  interpretation,  cites  Gen.  24.  53, 
Ezra  1.  6,  2  Chron.  32.  23,  in  proof  of  the  juftnefs  of 
it ;  paffages  that  rather  prove  the  contrary  of  what  he  had 
laid  !]  5  Mailfet,  Let.  3.  p.  11 1.  6  Let  9.  p.  15. 
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the  eons,  or  cream-tree,  are  none  of  them 
natives  of  that  country  7.  And  can  it  be 
imagined  then,  that  when  novelties  have  been 
in  all  ages  introduced  into  gardens,  and 
that  in  the  Eaft  as  well  as  the  Weft,  there 
iliould  not  be  many  fnch  in  the  days  of  a 
Prince,  who  not  only  planted  trees  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  for  pleafure,  Ecclef.  ii.  5, 
but  who  alfo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the 
ftudy  of  natural  hiftory,  and  of  - vegetables 
in  particular,  1  Kings  iv.  33  ?  Vv hat  is 
more,  Jofephus  exprefsly  tells  us,  it  was  the 
tradition,  that  the  balfam  for  which  Judaea 
was  fo  famous,  came  from  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  who  prefented  a  root  of  it  to  Solo¬ 
mon  \ 

Nothing,  in  this  view,  could  be  more  na¬ 
tural,  than  for  the  fpoufe  to  invite  the  bride¬ 
groom  into  a  royal  garden,  among  whofe 
ancient  precious  productions  fhe  had  taken 
care  to  mingle  home  new  plants  of  the  moft 
curious  kind,  which  he  might  enjoy  in  the 
moft  perfeft  manner  by  going  thither  :  at  our 
gates ,  or,  as  it  is  elfewhere  translated,  at  our 
doors ,  at  hand  that  is,  will  you  there  Jind  all 
manner  of  precious  plants. 

The  words,  underftood  in  this  fenfe,  are 
by  no  means  unnatural,  if  they  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  fuppofed  to  be  thofe  of  the 
bridegroom. 

7  Pococke’s  Defc.  of  the  E ail,  vol.  1.  p.  205.  8  An- 

tiq.  lib,  8.  c.  6. 

F  f  3  Obser- 
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XIII.  Observation  XXVI. 

^Whether  Solomon,  who  amufed  himfelf 
with  the  ftudy  of  plants,  took  alfo  the  di- 
verfion  of  hunting,  we  are  not  told;  but 
there  are  various  forts  of  creatures  in  the 
Holy- Land  proper  for  this  purpofe  :  wild- 
boars,  antelopes,  hares,  &c,  are  in  confi- 
derable  numbers  there,  and  one  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  kings  of  Jerufalem  loft  his  life,  we  are 
told  ‘,  in  purfuing  one  of  the  laft-mentioned 
animals.  But  what  I  mention  this  for,  is 
to  introduce  a  circumftance  relating  to  the 
creatures  with  which  they  hunt,  that  I  do 
n6t  remember  to  have  feen  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  commentators,  but  to  which  a  Pro¬ 
phet  feems  to  refer,  when  he  obferves  that 
the  horfes  of  the  Chaldeans  would  be  found 
fwifter  than  leopards,  Hab.  i.  8  :  for  leopards 
tamed,  and  taught  to  hunt,  are,  it  is  faid, 
made  ufe  of  in  that  country  for  hunting,  and 
feize  the  prey  with  furprizing  agility. 

So  le  Bruyn  tells  us,  that  he  had  often 
feen  the_  Bafnaw  of  Gaza  go  to  hunt  jack- 
alls,  which  are  in  that  country  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  which  he  took  by  means  of  a  leopard 
trained  to  it  from  it’s  youth.  The  hunter, 
he  fays,  is  wont  to  keep  it  before  him  upon 
his  horfe,  and  when  he  meets  with  a  jackall, 
the  leopard  leaps  down,  and  creeps  along, 
till  he  thinks  himfelf  within  reach  of  the 

i  -'f .  a-  ^  > 

’  Gefta  Dei  &c,  p.  887,  888. 

,  *  \  ( 
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be  aft ;  when  with  incredible  agility  he  leaps 
upon  it,  throwing  himfelf  feventeen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  feet  at  a  time  \ 

If  we  fuppofe  that  this  way  of  hunting 
was  in  ufe  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Ha- 
bakkuk,  the  image  was  fufficiently  familiar 
to  the  common  people,  who  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ignorant  of  what  was  done  by 
the  wild  leopards  hi  the  deferts,  and  limit  be 
very  (hiking. 

Observation  XXVII,  XIV, 

From  hunting  let  us  pafs  on  to  fowling. 

The  famous  Ludolphus,  arid  after  him  Bi- 
fhop  Patrick,  and  the  late  Biftiop  of  Ciogher, 
believed  that  they  were  locujls ,  and  not  quails , 
that  the  children  of  Ifrael  eat  in  the  wilder- 
nefs.  Dr.  Shaw  ftrongly  argues  the  con-^ 
trary  2 ;  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  induced  Patrick  to  fuppofe 
they  were  locufts,  and  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  in  his  comment  on  Nam.  xu 
3 1,  32*  They  are  thefe-^Their  coming 
with  a  wind ;  their  immenfe  quantities 4  co¬ 
vering  a  circle  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  di¬ 
ameter  two  cubits  thick  ;  their  being  fpread 
in  the  fun  for  drying,  which,  he  fays,  would 
have  been  prepofterous  if  they  had  been 
quails,  for  it  would  have  made  them  ftink 
the  fooner,  interpreters  therefore,  he  thinks, 
pafs  over  this  circumftance  in  filence,  where- 

*  Tome  2,  p.  154..  *  P.  189. 

F  f  4  as 
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as  all  authors  fay  that  this  is  the  principal 
way  of  preparing  locufts,  to  keep  for  a  month 
or  more,  when  they  are  boiled,  or  otherwife 
drefied.  ' 

Thefe  difficulties  appear  preffing ;  or  at 
lead:  the  two  laft  :  neverthelefs,  I  have  met 
with  feveral  paflages  in  books  of  Travels, 
which  I  fhall  here  give  an  account  of,  that 
may  foften  them  j  perhaps  my  reader  may 
think  they  do  more. 

No  interpreters,  the  Biffiop  complains, 
fuppofmg  they  were  quails,  account  for  the 
fpreading  them  out  in  the  fun.  Perhaps 
they  have  not.  Let  me  then  tranflate  a  paf- 
fage  of  Maillet  %  which  relates  to  a  little 
ill  and  that  covers  one  of  the  ports  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  “  It  is  on  this  ifland,  which  lies  far- 
“  ther  into  the  fea  than  the  main-land  of 
“  jTgypt,  that  the  birds  annually  alight, 
“  which  come  hither  for  refuge  in  autumn, 
“  in  order  to  avoid  the  feverity  of  the  cold 
“  of  our  winters  in  Europe.  There  is  fo 
iK  large  a  quantity  of  all  forts  taken  there, 
“  that  after  thefe  little  birds  have  been  ftrip- 
“  ped  of  their  feathers,  and  buried  in  the 
“  burning  funds  for  about  half  a  quarter  of 
“  an  hour,  they  are  worth  but  two  fols  the 
“  pound.  The  crews  of  thole  veffels,  which 
“  in  that  feafon  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Alex- 
“  andria,  have  no  other  meat  allowed 
“  them.  Among  other  refugees  of  that 
time,  Maillet  elfewhere  3  exprei'sly  mentions 

1  Let.  4.  p.  130.  3  Let.  9.  p.  21. 
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quails ,  which  are  therefore,  I  fuppofe*  treat¬ 
ed  after  this  manner.  This  paffage  then 
does  what,  according  to  the  Bifhop,  no  com¬ 
mentator  has  done ;  it  explains  the  defign  of 
fpreading  thefe  creatures,  fuppofmg  they 
were  quails,  round  about  the  camp-— it  was 
to  dry  them  in  the  burning  fands,  in  order 
to  preferve  them  for  ufe.  So  Maillet  tells 
us  of  their  drying  fifh  in  the  fun  in  iEgypt, 
as  well  as  of  their  preferving  others  by  means 
of  pickle  \  Other  authors  fpeak  of  fome  of 
the  Arabs  drying  camels  flefh  in  the  fun  and 
wind,  which,  though  it  be  not  at  all  falted, 
will,  if  kept  dry,  remain  good  a  long  while, 
and  which  oftentimes,  to  fave  themfelves  the 
trouble  of  dreffing,  they  will  eat  raw  5.  This 
is  what  St.  Jerome  may  be  fuppofed  to  refer 
to,  when  he  calls  the  food  of  the  Arabs  car¬ 
ries  femi-crudce 6. 

This  drying  then  of  flefh  in  the  fun  is  not 
fo  prepofterous  as  the  Bifliop  imagined.  On 
the  other  hand,  none  of  the  authors  I  have 
met  with,  that  fpeak  of  their  way  of  pre¬ 
ferving  locufts  in  the  Eaft,  fo  far  as  I  at  pre- 
fent  recolleft,  give  any  account  of  drying 
them  in  the  fun.  They  are,  according  to 
Fellow,  firft  purged  with  water  and  fait, 
boiled  in  new  pickle,  and  then  laid  up  in 
dry  fait  7.  So  Dr.  Ruffell  fays  the  Arabs 
eat  thefe  infefts  when  frefh,  and  alfo  fait 
them  up  as  a  delicacy  8. 

4  Let.  ii.  p.  no.  5  Adventures  of  Thomas  Fellow, 
p.  1 2 Jr*  *  In  Vita  Malchi  Monachi.  7  P.  333.  8  P.62. 

Their 
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Their  immenfe  quantities  alfo  forbad  the 
Bifhop’s  believing  they  were  quails.  And  in 
truth,  he  reprefents  this  difficulty  in  all  its 
force,  perhaps  too  forcibly.  A  circle  of  forty 
miles  in  diameter,  all  covered  with  quails, 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  forty-three  inches, 
without  doubt  is  a  ftartling  reprefentation  of 
this  matter ;  and  I  would  beg  leave  to  add, 
that  the  like  quantity  of  locufts  would  have 
been  very  extraordinary .  But  then  this  is 
not  the  reprefentation  of  Scripture.  It  doth 
not  even  agree  with  it ;  for  fuch  a  quantity 
of  either  quails  or  locufts  would  have  made 
the  clearing  places  for  the  fpreading  them 
out,  and  the  paffing  of  Ifrael  up  and  down 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  very  fa¬ 
tiguing  ;  which  is  not  fuppofed. 

Jofephus  fuppofed  they  were  quails,  which, 
he  fays  9,  are  in  greater  numbers  thereabouts 
than  any  other  kind  of  bird  and  that  hav¬ 
ing  crofted  the  fea  to  the  camp  of  Ifrael, 
they,  who  in  common  fly  nearer  the  ground 
than  moft  other  birds,  flew  fo  low,  through 
the  fatigue  of  their  paflage,  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  Ifraelites.  This  explains  what 
he  thought  was  meant  by  the  two  cubits  from 
the  face  of  the  earth — their  flying  within  three 
or  four  feet  of  the  ground. 

And  when  I  read  Dr.  Shaw’s  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Arabs  frequently  catch 
birds  that  they  have  tired,  that  is,  by  running 
in  upon  them,  and  knocking  them  down 

9  Antiq.  lib..  3,  cap.  r, 

with 
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with  their  zerwattys ,  or  bludgeons,  as  we 
fhould  call  them 10,  I  think  I  almoft  fee  the 
Ifraelites  before  me,  purfuing  the  poor  fa¬ 
tigued  and  languid  quails. 

This  is  indeed  a  laborious  method  of  catch¬ 
ing  thefe  birds,  and  not  that  which  is  now 
ufed  in  /Egypt ;  for  Egmont  and  Heyman 
tell  us,  that  in  a  walk  on  the  fhore  of  /E~ 
gypt  they  faw  a  fandy  plain,  feveral  leagues 
in  extent,  and  covered  with  reeds,  without 


the  lead:  verdure,  between  which  reeds  they 
faw  many  nets  placed  for  catching  quails , 
which  come  over  in  large  flights  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  during  the  month  of  September11.  If 
the  ancient  /Egyptians  made  ufe  of  the  fame 
method  of  catching  quails  that  they  now 
pradlife  on  thofe  ftiores,  yet  Ifrael  in  the 
wildernefs,  without  thefe  conveniences,  rnuft 
of  comic  make  ufe  of  that  more  inartificial 
and  laborious  way  of  catching  them.  The 
Arabs  of  Barbary,  who  have  not  many  con¬ 
veniences,  do  the  fame  thing  ftili. 

Bifhop  Patrick  fuppofes  a  day’s  journey 
to  be  flxteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  thence 
draws  his  circle  with  a  radius  of  that  length ; 
but  Dr.  Shaw,  on  another  occaiion,  makes 
a  day’s  journey  but  ten  miles  I2,  which  would 
make  a  circle  but  of  twenty  miles  diameter  i 
and  as  the  text  evidently  defigns  to  exprefs 


P.  236.  In  which  account  the  Doctor  mentions  the 
quail  along  with  the  wToodcock,  the  rliaad,  the  kitawiah, 
and  the  partridge.  SI  Vol.  2.  p.  206,  207.  12  P.  319.  * 
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it  very  indeterminately,  as  it  were  a  days 
journey ,  it  might  be  much  lefs. 

But  it  doth  not  appear  to  me  at  all  neceffary 
to  fuppofe  the  text  intended  their  covering 
a  circular,  or  nearly  a  circular  fpot  of 
ground,  but  only  that  thefe  creatures  ap¬ 
peared  on  both  fdes  of  the  camp  of  Ifrael, 
about  a  day’s  journey.  The  fame  word  is 
ufed  Exod.  vii.  24,  where  round  about  can 
mean  only  on  each  Jide  of  the  Nile.  And  fo 
it  may  be  a  little  illuftrated  by  what  Dr. 
Shaw  tells  us,  of  the  three  flights  of  ftorks 
which  he  faw  when  at  anchor  under  Mount 
Carmel,  fome  of  which  were  more  fcattered, 
others  more  compadt  and  clofe,  each  of  which 
took  up  more  than  three  hours  in  palling, 
and  extended  itfelf  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
breadth  13.  Had  this  flight  of  quails  been 
no  greater  than  thefe,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  like  them,  to  have  been  accidental ; 
but  fo  unufual  a  flock  as  to  extend  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  in  breadth ,  and  to  be  two  days  and 
one  night  in  faffing ,  and  this,  in  confequence 
of  the  declaration  of  Mofes,  plainly  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  finger  of  God  was  there. 

A  third  thing  which  was  a  difficulty 
with  the  Bifliop,  was  their  being  brought 
with  a  wind.  An  hot  foutherly  wind,  it 
is  fuppofed,  brings  the  locufts ;  and  why 
quails  might  not  be  brought  by  the  in- 
ftrumentality  of  a  like  wind,  or  what  diffi¬ 
culty  there  is  in  that  fuppofition,  I  cannot 

13  P.  409. 

imagine. 
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Imagine.  As  foon  as  the  cold  is  felt  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Maillet  tells  us I+,  turtles,  quails,  and 
other  birds,  come  to  /Egypt  in  great  num¬ 
bers  ;  but  he  obferved  that  their  numbers 
were  not  fo  large  in  thofe  years  in  which  the 
winters  were  favourable  in  Europe;  from 
whence  he  conjeftured,  that  it  is  rather  ne- 
ceffity  than  habit  which  caufes  them  to 
change  their  climate  :  if  fo,  it  fhould  feem 
that  it  is  the  mcreajing  heat  that  caufes  their 
return,  and  confequently  that  the  hot  fultry 
winds  from  the  South  muft  have  a  great  ef¬ 
fect  upon  them,  to  direft  their  flight  North¬ 
wards. 

It  is  certain,  that  it  is  about  the  time  that 
the  South-wind  begins  to  blow  in  /Egypt, 
which  is  in  April 1S,  that  many  of  thefe  mi¬ 
gratory  birds  return.  Maillet,  who  joins 
quails  and  turtles  together,  and  fays  that 
they  appear  in  /Egypt  when  the  cold  begins 
to  be  felt  in.  Europe,  doth  not  indeed  tell  us 
when  they  return ;  but  Thevenot  may  be 
faid  to  do  it,  for  after  he  had  told  his  reader 
that  they  catch  fnipes  in  /Egypt  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  March,  he  adds,  that  in  May  they 
catch  turtles,  which  turtles  return  again  in 
September 16 :  now  as  they  go  together  South¬ 
ward  in  September,  we  may  believe  they  re¬ 
turn  again  Northward  much  about  the  fame 
time.  Agreeably  to  which  Rufiell  tells  us, 

14  Let,  9.  p,  21.  iS  Maillet,  Let.  2.  p.  57,  and 

Let,  11.  p>  109,  no.  Part  1,  p.247. 
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that  quails  appear  in  abundance  about  Aleppo 
vsxfpring  and  autumn  17 . 

If  Natural  Hiftory  were  more  perfeft,  we 
might  fpeak  to  this  point  with  greater  dif- 
tinctnefs ;  at  prefent,  however,  it  is  fo  far  from 
being  an  objection  to  their  being  quails  that 
their  coming  was  caufed  by  a  wind,  that  nothing 
is  more  natural.  The  fame  wind  would,  in 
courfe,  occafion  ficknefs  and  mortality  among 
the  Ifraelites,  at  leaft  it  doth  fo  in  iEgypt ,s. 
The  miraculoufnefs  then  in  this  ftory  doth 
not  lie  in  their  dying,  but  the  Prophet’s 
foretelling  with  exact nefs  the  coming  of  that 
wind ;  and  in  the  prodigious  numbers  of  the 
quails  that  came  with  it  together  with  the 
unufualnefs  of  the  place,  perhaps,  where 
they  alighted  Ip. 

Nothing  more  remains  to  be  confidered, 
but  the  gathering  fo  large  a  quantity  as  ten 
Homers  by  thofe  that  gathered  few  eft.  But 
till  that  quantity  is  more  precifely  afcertain- 
ed,  it  is  fufficient  to  remark,  that  this  is 
only  affirmed  of  thofe  eager  and  expert  fportf- 
men  among  the  people,  who  purfued  the 
game  two  whole  days  and  one  whole  night  with¬ 
out  inter mijjion  ;  and  of  them,  and  of  them 
only,  I  prefume  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that 
he  that  gathered  feweft,  gathered  ten  ho¬ 
mers  i0. 

Obser- 

^4*  *8  Maillet,  Lett.  2.  p.  57,  Egrnont 

ami  Heyman,  vol.  2.  p.  62.  19  Shaw,  p.  449. 

[f  Haffelquift,  who  frequently  expreiTes  himfelf  in  the  moE 
dubious  manner  in  relation  to  thefe  animals,  at  other  times 
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Observation  XXVIII.  2CT. 

Ifrael  had  been  vifited  before  this  by  a 
flock  of  quails  *,  though  not  near  fo  nume¬ 
rous  at  that  at  Kibroth-Hattaavah  :  this  fell 
out  in  the  wildernefs  of  Sin,  about  a  month 
after  their  coming  out  of  TEgypt,  until  which 
time  it  feems  the  dough ,  or  corn,  which  they 
brought  with  them,  lafted.  This  leads  us 
to  fb me  other  remarks. 

The  dough,  we  are  told,  which  the  Ufa- 
elites  had  prepared  for  baking,  and  on  which 
it  fhould  feem  they  fubfifted  after  they  left 
/Egypt  for  a  month,  was  carried  away  by 
them  in  their  kneading-troughs  on  their  fhoul- 
ders,  Exod.  xii.  34.  Now  an  honeft  thought¬ 
ful  countryman,  who  knows  how  cumberfome 
our  kneading-troughs  are,  and  how  much 
lefs  important  they  are  than  many  other  uten- 

is  very  pofitive,  that  if  they  were  birds  at  all,  they  were  a 
fpecies  of  the  quail  different  from  ours ,  which  he  defcribes 
as  very  much  refembling  c<>  the  red  partridge,  but  as  not 
being  larger  than  the  turtle-dove.”  To  this  he  adds^ 
that  the  Arabians  carry  thoufands  of  them  to  Jerufalem 
about  Whitfuntide,  to  fell  there,  p.  442.  In  another 
place  he  tells  us,  it  is  found  in  Judaea,  as  well  as  Arabia 
Petraea  ;  and  that  he  found  it  betwixt  Jordan  and  Jericho, 
p.  203.  One  would  imagine,  that  Haflelquift  means  the 
kata,  which  is  defcribed  by  Dr.  RulTell,  p.  64,  65,  and 
which  he  reprefents  as  brought  to  market  at  Aleppo  in 
great  numbers,  in  May  and  June,  though  they  are  to  be 
met  with  in  all  feafons.  An  whole  afs-load  of  them,  he 
informs  us,  has  often  been  taken  at  once  (hutting  a  clafp- 
net,  in  the  above-mentioned  months,  they  are  in  fuch 
plenty.]  1  Exod,  16.  1,  8,  13,  \ 

fils. 
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fils,  may  be  ready  to  wonder  at  this,  and 
find  a  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it.  But 
this  wonder  perhaps  may  ceafe,  when  he 
comes  to  underftand,  that  the  veffels  which 
the  Arabs  of  that  country  make  ufe  of,  for 
kneading  the  unleavened  cakes  they  prepare 
for  thofe  that  travel  in  this  very  defert,  are 
only  fmall  wooden  bowls  1 ;  and  that  they 
feem  to  ufe  no  other  in  their  own  tents  3  for 
that  purpofe,  or  any  other,  thefe  bowls  be¬ 
ing  ufed  by  them  for  kneading  their  bread, 
and  afterwards  ferving  up  their  provifions 
when  cooked  4  :  for  then  it  will  appear,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  convenient  than  knead- 
ing-troughs  of  this  fort  for  the  Ifraelites,  in 
their  journey. 

I  am,  however,  a  little  doubtful,  whether 
thefe  were  the  things  that  Mofes  meant  by 
that  word  which  our  verfion  renders  knead- 
ing-troughs ;  fince  it  feems  to  me,  that  the 
Ifraelites  had  made  a  provifion  of  corn  fuffi- 
cient  for  their  confumption  for  about  a 
month,  and  that  they  were  preparing  to  bake 
all  this  at  once  :  now  their  own  little  wooden 
bowls,  in  which  they  were  wont  to  knead  the 
bread  they  wanted  for  a  fingle  day ,  could  not 
contain  ail  this  dough,  nor  could  they  well 
carry  a  number  of  thefe  things,  borrowed  of 
the  ^Egyptians  for  the  prefent  occafion,  with 
them.  '  -  •  !  1 

1  See  Shaw’s  Pref.  p,  ir3  12*  3  Shaw,  p.  231. 

*  Shaw’s  Pref.  p.  12. 

That 
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That  they  had  furnifhed  themfelves  with 
corn  fufficient  for  a  month ,  appears  from  their 
not  wanting  bread  till  they  came  into  the 
wildernefs  of  Sin  ;  that  the  Eaftern  people 
commonly  bake  their  bread  daily ,  as  they 
want  it,  appears  from  an  Obfervatioii  I  made 
in  the  fourth  Chapter,  and  from  the  hiftory 
of  the  Patriarch  Abraham  ;  and  that  they 
were  preparing  to  bake  bread  fufficient  for 
this  purpofe  at  once,  feems  moft  probable, 
from  the  univerfal  buftle  they  were  in,  and 
from  the  much  greater  conveniences  for  baking 
in  /Egypt  than  in  the  wildernefs,  which  are 
fuch,  that  though  Dr.  Shaw’s  attendants 
fometimes  baked  in  the  defert,  he  thought 
ht,  notwithftanding,  to  carry  bifcuit  with 
him 3,  and  Thevenot  the  fame 6. 

They  could  not  then  well  carry  fuch  a 
quantity  of  dough  in  thofe  wooden  bowls , 
which  they  ufed  for  kneading  their  bread  in 
common.  What  is  more,  Dr.  Pococke  tells 
us  that  the  Arabs  actually  carry  their  dough 
in  fomething  elfe :  for,  after  having  fpoken  of 
their  copper  diflies  put  one  within  another, 
and  their  wooden  bowls,  in  which  they  make 
their  bread,  and  which  make  up  all  the 
kitchen-furniture  of  an  Arab,  even  where 
lie  is  fettled ;  he  gives  us  a  defcription  of  a 
round  leather  coverlid,  which  they  lay  qh 
the  ground,  and  ferves  them  to  eat  off,  which, 

s  PrT  p.  it.  6  Part  i.  p-  178.  7  In  hi,s  ac-, 

count  of  tile  diet  and  utensils  of  the  inhabitants  of  eis- 
gypt,  vo!.  1.  p.  182,  &c. 

Vol.II.  Gg 
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he  fays,  has  rings  round  it,  by  which  It'  Is 
drawn  together  with  a  chain,  that  has  a 
hook  to  It  to  hang  It  by.  lids  is  drawn  to¬ 
gether,  he  fays,  and  fometlmes  they  carry  In  it 
their  meal  made  into  dough ;  and  in  this  manner 
they  bring  it  full  of ,  bread,  and,  when  the 
rep  aft  is  over,  carry  it  away  at  once,  with 
all  that  is  left. 

Whether  this  ntenjil  Is  gather  to  be  nn- 
derftood  by  the  word  tranilated  kneading- 
troughs,  than  the  Arab  wooden  howl ,  1  leave 
to  my  reader  to  determine.  1  would  only 
remark,  that  there  is  nothing,  in  the  other 
three  places  in  which  the  word  occurs,  to 
contradict  this  explanation.  Thefe  places 
are  Exod.  viii.  3,  Dent,  xxviii.  5,  17,  in  the 
two  iaft  of  which  places  it  is  tranilated  ftore. 

It  Is  more  than  a  little  aftonifhing  to  find 
Grotius,  in  his  comment  on  Exod.  xii.  39, 
explaining  that  verfe  as  fignifylng  that  they 
baked  no  bread  in  their  departing  from  M- 
gypt,  but  flayed  till  they  came  to  Succoth, 
becaufe  they  had  not  time  to  ftay  till  it  was 
leavened  in  /Egypt ;  when  it  is  certain  they 
were  fo  hurried  out  of  /Egypt,  as  to  be  de- 
fired  not  to  ftay  to  bake  even  unleavened 
bread  $  nor  can  we  imagine  they  would  ftay 
till  leaven  put  into  it  at  Suceoth  had  pro¬ 
duced  its  effeel  In  their  dough,  fince  travellers 
now  in  that  defert  often  eat  unleavened 


bread,  and  the  precepts  of  Moles,  relating  to 

C  ZI? 

1  Uit- 

P'V'Ot. 


the  commemoration  of  their  going  out  of  /£- 
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gypt,  fuppofe  they  eat  unleavened  bread  for 
fome  time. 

Succoth,  the  firft  ftation  then  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites,  which  Dr.  Shaw  fuppofes  8  was  no¬ 
thing  more  than  fome  cbnfxderable  incamp- 
ment  of  Arabs*  mu  ft  have  been  a  place 
where  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of 
broom ,  or  other  fuel,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  that  defert  every  where. 

Observation  XXIX. 

[The  Prophet  Ezekiel  reprefents  an  eagle 
as  flying  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  1 ;  and  it 
fhould  feem  there  is  a  foundation  in  nature 
for  the  joining  this  bird  and  thefe  trees  to¬ 
gether. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  vifionary 
reprefentations  made  to  the  Prophets  fhould 
always  coincide  with  Natural  Hiftory,  but  it 
feems  this  doth.  “  We  employed  the  reft 
“  of  the  day,”  fays  la  Roque,  in  fpeaking 
of  the  fpot  where  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
grow,  “  in  attentively  furveying  the  beauties 
tc  of  this  place,  and  of  its  neighbourhood, 

“  in  meafuring  fome  of  the  cedars,  and  in 
“  cutting  oft'  many  of  their  branches,  with 
“  their  cones,  which  we  fent  to  Bfciarrai, 

with  a  number  of  large  eagles  feathers, 
c‘  which  were  found  in  the  fame  place  \”] 

8  P.  308.  *  Ezek,  1 7.  3>  a  Voy,  de  Syrie  Sc  da 

Mont-Liban.  p.  88. 

G  g  a  Obser- 
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XVI.  Observation  XXX. 

Dr.  Shaw  tells  us  that  in  Barbary,  when 
the  grain  is  winnowed,  they  lodge  it  in 
mat  t amor  es,  or  jubterraneous  repofitories  ;  two 
or  three  hundred,  of  which  are  fometimes  to¬ 
gether,  the  fmalleft  holding  four  hundred 
buftiels.  Thefe  are  very  coirimon  in  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft,  and  are  in  particular  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Ruffell 2,  as  being  in  great 
numbers  near  Aleppo,  about  the  villages, 
which  makes  travelling  there  in  the  night 
very  dangerous,  the  entry  into  them  being 
often  left  open  when  they  are  empty. 

The  like  method,  it  fhould  feem,  of  keep¬ 
ing  corn  obtains  in  the  Holy-Land  :  for 
le  Bruyn  fpeaks  of  deep  pits  at  Rama,  which 
he  was  told  were  defigned  for  com  3 ;  and 
Rauwolff  talks  of  three  very  large  vaults  at 
Joppa,  actually  ufed  for  the  laying  up  grain 
when  he  was  there4.  The  treafures  in  the  field 
of  wheat ,  and  of  barley ,  of  oil ,  and  of  honey , 
which  the  ten  men  propofed  to  Ifiimael  as  a 
ranfom  for  their  lives,  Jer.  xli.  8,  were  doubt- 
id's  laid  up  in  the  fame  kind  of  repoiitories. 

Dr.  Shaw  only  fpeaks  of  the  Arabs  hiding 
com  in  thefe  mattamores ;  but  as  thefe  ten 
jews  mentioned  their  having  honey  and  oil 
in  thefe  repofitories,  fo  the  author  of  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Piratical  States  of  Barbary 
tells  us 5,  that  it  is  ufiual  with  the  Arabs, 

P.  139.  a  P.  18.  3  Vol.  2.  p.  149, 150. 

4  Tome  1.  p.  227.  5  P.  57. 

when 
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when  they  expedt  the  armies  of  Algiers,  to 
fecure  their  corn  and  other  effects  that  are  not 
portable,  in  fub terraneous  repofitories,  wan¬ 
dering  about  with  their  flocks,  till  the  troops 
are  returned  to  their  quarters. 

After  this,  the  remark  on  this  paffage  of 
Jeremiah  in  the  Affembly’s  annotations  muft 
extremely  hurt  a  reader,  and  the  more  when 
we  confider  it  as  the  note  of  fo  considerable 
a  man  as  Gataker.  “  1  cannot  affent  to 
“  that  learned  interpreter,  who  rendered!  the 
word,  We  have  treafures  hidden  in  a  cer- 
“  tain  field  :  .  .  .  .  for  howfoever  the  term 
here  tifed  fprings  from  a  root  that  fignifies 
to  hide,  and  treafures  are  faid  fometimes 
to  be  hidden,  Efay  xlv.  3  ;  yet  the  word 
“  in  general  fignifies  treafures,  or  flares, 
whether  hidden  or  other,  Gen.  xliii.  23. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  fuch  Jiores  as  thefe ,  of 
fo  many  forts ,  fhould  be  hidden  under  ground 
f*  ill  fome  one  part  of  a  field  ;  and  much  lefs 
that  all  ten  mould  fo  befow  their  ftores  in 
any  one  place. ” 

He  objedts  to  the  hiding  under  ground , 
when  thefe  fubterraneous  repofitories  are  fo 
common ;  to  the  laying  up  there  fo  many  forts 
of  things,  when  every  thing  not  portable'  is 
wont  to  be  put  into  them ;  he  cannot  think 
that  ten  men  fhould  fo  beftow  their  goods, 
in  any  one  place,  when  it  appears  from 
Shaw  that  two  or  three  hundred  mattamores 
are  fometimes  together ;  in  one  word,  Ga¬ 
taker,  the  very  learned  Gataker,  fuppoled 

9  S  3  th:it 
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that  to  be  highly  improbable,  which  was  per-? 
feebly  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Eaft 
and  efpecia!!y  in  a  time  of  difficulty  and  depre¬ 
dation,  as  that  moft  certainly  was.  A  ftriking 
proof  this,  fure !  of  the  importance  of  at¬ 
tending  to  the  remaining  cuftoms  of  Eaftern 
antiquity,  in  a  commentator  on  the  Scriptures. 

Pitts,  who  mentions  thefe  fubterraneous 
barns,  telleth  us,  that  they  put  firaw  at  th$ 
bottom  and fides  of  thefe  places  ;  neverthelefs, 
lie  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  though  by 

this  artful  concealment  of  it  their  corn  is 

.  *  <  •  , 

preferved,  when  they  are  put  to  flight  by  the 
Bey,  it  is  much  damnified ,  being  kept  in  fo 
damp  a  place  inftead  of  a  barn  V 

Be  it  fo  :  the  danger  of  being  robbed  by 
the  roving  troops  of  people  that  fcoured  the 
country  at  that  time,  was  a  fufficient  caufe 
to  induce  thefe  ten  men  to  hide  their  wheat, 
their  barley,  their  oil,  and  their  honey,  in 
the  ground.  Dr.  Shaw,  however,  doth  not 
acquiefce  in  this  as  the  caufe  of  this  manage¬ 
ment,  though  Hirtius  long  ago  fuppofed  it 
was,  but  thought  it  more  probable  that  they 
were  contrived  in  thofe  earlier  ages,  as  they 
continue  to  be  ufed  to  this  day,  for  the  greater 
eafe  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  ;  for 

i  •  '  t 


[6  So  Sir  J.  Chardin  tells  us,  in  a  note  onjer.  41.  8,  that  the 
Eajlern  people  in  many  places  hide  their  corn  thus ,  as  I  have 
Jeen  in  an  hundred  places  of  ‘Turkey .  In  many  they  alfo  bury 
their  wine.  This  is  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages^  and 
defigned  both  to  prevent  their  enemies  finding  thefe  things ,  and 
alfo  their  Great  People  that  might  pafs  that  way ,  who  would 
not  pay  them  [for  what  they  took.f  7  P.  34, 
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it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  he  fays,  that  either 
the  ancient  Nomades,  or  the  prefent  Arabs, 
would  be  at  the  expenfe  of  erefting  ftore- 
houfes  of  (tone,  when  they  could,  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate,  and  at  every  ftation,  where 
they  are  encamped  to  gather  in  their  harveft, 
be  ferved  with  thefe  s. 

This  reafoning  from  the  expenfe  being 
lefs,  would  certainly  be  conclufive,  were  it 
not  for  the  account  of  Pitts,  relating  to  the 
injury  the  corn  is  wont  to  receive  by  being 
buried,  of  which  Shaw  takes  no  notice.  Per¬ 
haps  then  to  account  for  the  ufe  of  thefe 
fubterraneous  bams  in  times  or  places  of 
fafety,  we  are  to  have  recourfe  to  what  feme 
travellers  affure  us  is  fa£t— that  the  corn  of 
thofe  countries  is  fubjeft  to  be  eaten  by 
worms  if  kept  in  the  open  air9,  which, 
with  the  cheapnefs  of  making  thefe  repofi- 
tories,  may  be  thought  a  fufiicient  balance 
againfl:  the  injury  it  receives  by  being  bu~ 
tied. 

Observation  XXXI.  XVI I, 

Bats ,  and  other  vermin,  haunt  old’  ruin¬ 
ated  places.  So  Thevenot,  describing  the 
open  pyramid,  tells  us,  there  were  a  great 
many  bats  in  it,  which  fometimes  put  out 

8  P.  139,  140.  9  See  Sandy s,  p.  117.  Fulcherius 

C arnoten.fi s  mentions  the  fame  tiling.  Gefta  Dei  per 
Francos,  p.  42,7. 
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the  candles  which  are  made  ufe  of  in  exa¬ 
mining  that  moil  ancient  building ;  that  a 
particular  hole  which  he  defcribes  had  a  great 
quantity  of  their  dung  in  it ;  and  that  they 
fo  fwarmed  there,  that  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
who  was  in  the  company,  and  feems  alone 
to  have  had  the  courage  to  go  down  into  it, 
was  afraid  he  fhould  have  been  eaten  up  by 

.  Egmont  and  Heyman  mention  the  fame 
circumftance,  but  enrich  their  account  with 
the  addition  of  owls,  fnakes,  and  other  rep¬ 
tiles  j  for  which  reafon  they  thought  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  fire  off  fome  piftols  before  they 
ventured  into  the  pyramid,  thefe  creatures 
being  by  that  means  frightened  away  to  their 
lurking  places  *. 

I  don’t  know  how  accurate  they  are  in 
mentioning  fnakes  in  the  pyramid ;  but  it  is 
certain,  in  buildings  more  ruinated  than 
that,  fuch  dangerous  kinds  of  reptiles  are 
Very  common  ;  fo  that  Rauwolff  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Babylon  tells  us,  fome  of  its  ruins 
are  fo  full  of  vermin,  that  have  bored  holes 
through  them,  that  one  may  not  come  near 
them  within  half  a  mile,  but  only  two  months 
in  the  winter,  when  they  come  not  out  of 
their  holes  \  ■ 

Are  we  not  rather  to  underftand  the  words 
of  the  Prophet  Ifaiah,  ch.  ii.  20,  which  feem 
to  fignify  diggers  of  holes ,  of  this  fort  of  ani- 


2  Voh  2.  p.  87.  3  Ray’sK 
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mals  rather  than  of  moles,  which  a  Angle 
Hebrew  term  is  fuppofed  to  exprefs,  Lev.  xi. 

30,  and  which  have  no  connexion,  that  I 
know  of,  with  ruins  ?  For  the  thought  of 
the  Prophet  feems  to  me  to  be,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  country  were  to  go  into  the 
holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  caves  of  the 
earth,  to  hide  themfelves  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  Lord,  to  be  executed  by  hoftile  armies 4, 
leaving  their  temples  with  their  idols  in  them 
to  be  demoiifhed  by  their  hands ;  in  which 
Prate  of  defolation  thefe  idols  fhould  long  lay, 
companions  of  thofe  animals  that  are  wont 
to  bore  holes  in  ruins,  and  alfo  of  bats,  the 
frequenters  of  fuch  deftroyed  places,  not  that 
they  were  to  carry  their  idols  into  caves  and 
holes  of  the  earth  to  fecrete  them  from  their 
enemies. 

4 

Observation  XXXII.  xviil 

The  birds  pillage  the  granary  of  Jofeph 
extremely,  where  the  corn  of  PEgypt  is  de- 
pofited  that  is  paid  as  a  tax  to  the  Grand 
Signior,  for  it  is  quite  uncovered  at  the  top, 
there  being  little  or  no  rain  in  that  country  ; 
its  doors  however  are  kept  carefully  fealed ,  . 
but  its  infpeftors  do  not  make  ufe  of  wax 
upon  this  occafion,  but  put  their  feal  upon 
an  handful  of  clay,  wdth  which  they  cover 
the  lock  of  the  door  \  This  ferves  inftead 

•  i  t  ‘i 

4  i  Sam.  13.  6.  1  Norden,  part  i.  p.  72.  Dr. 

Pococke  gives  a  fnnilar  account,  only  fays  the  corn  is  co¬ 
vered  vvith  matting,  voL  1.  p.  26. 
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of  wax ;  and  it  is  vifibie,  things  of  the  great- 
eft  value  might  be  fafely  fealed  up  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Had  Junius  known  this  circumftance,  or 
had  he  at  leaf!:  reflected  on  it,  he  would  not 
perhaps  have  explained  job  xxxviii.  14.,  “  It 
“  is  turned  as  clay  to  the  feal,”  of  the  pot¬ 
ters  adorning  clay  with  various  paintings,  or 
various  embqfjings  '1 ;  efpecially  had  he  confi- 
iidered,  that  the  productions  of  the  wheel  of 
the  potter,  in  the  age  and  the  country  of 
Job,  were,  in  all  probability,  very  clumfy, 
unadorned  things,  fince  even  ftill  in  fEgypt, 
the  ancient  fource  of  arts,  the  ewer,  which 
is  made,  according  to  Morden  3,  very  elumfy, 
is  one  of  the  belt  pieces  of  earthen  ware  that 
they  have  there,  all  the  art  of  the  potter, 
in  that  country,  confifting  in  an  ability  to 
make  fome  vile  pots  or  diilies,  without  var-^ 
nidi. 

XIX.  Observation  XXXIII. 

As  they  ufe  not  wax  in  fealing  up  doors, 
but  clay,  fo  they  ufe  ink,  not  wax,  in  feal¬ 
ing  their  writings  in  the  Baft.  So  d’Arvieux 
tells  us1,  that  ££the  Arabs  of  the  defert, 
when  they  want  a  favour  of  their  Emir, 
get  his  Secretary  to  write  an  order  agree- 
“  able  to  their  delire,  as  if  the  favour  was 
“  granted  :  this  they  carry  to  the  Prince, 

4  Vide  Poli  Syn.  in  lac.  3  Part  1.  p.  %%%  1  Voy, 

dans  la  Pal.  p.  154. 
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f€  who,  after  having  read  it,  fets  his  feal 
*£  to  it  with  ink ,  if  he  grants  it;  if  not, 
• £  he  returns  the  petitioner  his  paper  torn, 
<£  and  difmiffes  him.”  In  another  place  he 
informs  us,  that  ££  thefe  papers  are  without 
££  date,  and  have  only  the  Emir’s  fiourifh 
g£  or  cypher  at  the  bottom,  lignifying.  The 
poor ,  the  ah] eel  Mehemet ,  fon  of  Thuraheye  a.” 
Two  things  appear  in  thefe  pafiages.  The 
one,  that  the  Arab  feals  have  no  figure  en¬ 
graven  on  them,  but  a  Ample  infeription, 
formed,  with  forne  art,  into  a  kind  of  cy¬ 
pher  ;  the  other,  that  when  they  feal,  they 
do  not  make  an  impreffion  on  wax,  but 
flamp  letters  of  ink  on  the  paper. 

The  modern  inhabitants  of  /Egypt  ap¬ 
pear  to  make  ufe  of  ink  in  their  fealing,  as  well 
as  the  Arabs  of  the  defert,  who  may  be  hip¬ 
po  fed  not  to  have  fuch  conveniences  as  thofe 
that  live  in  fuch  a  place  as  /Egypt  :  for 
Dr.  Pococke  faith  3,  that  “  they  make  the 
*£  impreffion  of  their  name  with  their  feal, 
££  generally  of  cornelian,  which  they  wear 
££  on  their  Anger,  and  which  is  blacked 
<£  when  they  have  occaAon  to  feal  with  it.” 

This  may  ferve  to  Aiew  us,  that  there  is  a 
clofer  connexion  between  the  viAon  of  St. 

f 

John,  Rev.  vii.  2,  and  that  of  Ezekiel, 
ch.  ix,  2,  than  commentators  appear  to  have 
apprehended.  They  muft  be  joined,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  to  have  a  compleat  view  of  either, 

v.  *  1 

*  P.  61.  3  Vol.  1.  p.  186,  Notes. 
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St.  John  faw  an  Angel  with  the  feal  of  the 
living  God,  and  therewith  multitudes  were 
fealed  in  their  foreheads ;  but  to  underhand 
what  fort  of  mark  was  made  there,  you  mull 
have  recourfe  to  the  mkhorn  of  Ezekiel.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ezekiel  faw  a  perfon  equipped 
with  an  inkhorn,  who  was  to  mark  the  fer- 
-  vants  of  God  on  their  foreheads,  with  ink 
that  is,  bus.  how  the  ink  was  to  be  applied  is 
not  expieiled  ;  nor  was  there  any  need  that 
it  Should,  it  in  thofe  times  ink  was  applied 
with  a  feal:  a  feal  being  in  the  one  cafe 
plainly  fuppofed ;  as  in  the  Apocalypfe,  the 
mention  01  a  leal  made  it  needlefs  to  take 
any  notice  of  an  inkhorn  by  his  fide. 

This  poftion  of  the  inkhorn  of  Ezekiel’s 
writer  may  appear  fomewhat  odd  to  an  Eu¬ 
ropean  reader,  but  the  cuftom  of  placing  it 
by  the  fide  continues  in  the  Eaft  to  this  cfay. 
Oleanus,  who  takes  notice  4  of  a  way  that 
they  have  of  thickening  their  ink  with  a  fort 
of  pafte  they  make,  or  with  flicks  of  Indian 
ink,  which  is  the  beft  pafle  of  all,  a  circum- 
ftance  favourable  to  their  fealing  with  ink, 
obferves 5,  that  the  Perfians  carry  about  with 
them,  by  means  of  their  girdles,  a  dagger, 
a  knife,  an  handkerchief,  and  their  money  • 
and  thofe  that  follow  the  profeffion  of  writ- 

J  Voy.  en  Mofcoyie  &c,  p.  857.  »  P.  8j7.  Dr.  Shaw 

alio  fpeaks  ot  their  writers  fufpending  their  inkhoms  by  their 
fide.  I  fhould  not  therefore  have  taken  any  notice  of  this 
circumflance,  had  not  the  account  of  Olearius  led  us  to 
fomething  farther. 
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ing  out  books,  their  inkhorn ,  their  penknife, 
their  whetftone  to  fliarpen  it,  their  letters, 
and  every  thing  the  Mofcovites  were  wont  in 
his  time  to  put  in  their  boots ,  which  ferved 
them  inftead  of  pockets.  The  Perfians,  in 
carrying  their  inkhorn  after  this  manner, 
feem  to  have  retained  a  cuftom  as  ancient  as 
the  days  of  Ezekiel ;  while  the  Mofcovites, 
whofe  garb  was  very  much  in  the  Eajiern  tajie 
in  the  days  of  Olearius,  and  who  had  many 
oriental  cuftom s  among  them,  carried  their 
inkhorns  and  their  papers  in  a  very  different 
manner.  Whether  fome  fuch  variation  might 
caufe  the  /Egyptian  tranflators  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  verfion  to  render  the  words,  a  girdle 
of, Japp  hire,  or  embroidery  on  the  loins ,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  affirm ;  but  I  do  not  ima¬ 
gine  our  Dr.  Caftell  would  have  adopted  this 
fentiment  in  his  Lexicon  6,  had  he  been  a- 
ware  of  this  Eaftern  cuftom  :  for  with  great 
propriety  is  the  word  Kefeth  mentioned  in 
this  chapter  three  times,  if  it  fignified  an 
inkhorn,  the  requifite  inftrument  for  healing 
thofe  devout  mourners ;  but  no  account  can 
be  given  why  this  Kefeth  fhould  be  men¬ 
tioned  fo  often,  if  it  only  fignified  an  em¬ 
broidered  girdle. 

As  to  the  other  point  relating  to  the  Arab 
feals— their  having  no  figures  upon  them, 
only  an  infeription,  it  is  to  be  thought  that 
thofe  of  the  Jews  were  in  like  manner  with-' 

®  See  Lowth  upon  the  place. 
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out  any  images,  fince  they  were  as  fcrupu-J 
lous  as  the  Mohammedans  can  be ;  and 
from  hence  it  will  appear,  that  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  natural  for  St.  Paul  to  make  a  feal 
and  an  infcription  equivalent  terms,  in  2  Tim. 
it.  19:  “  The  foundation  of  God  ftandeth 
“  fore,  having  this  feal,  (this  infcription,) 
“  The  Lord  knoweth  thofe  that  are  his  ;  and 
“  let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of 
“  Chrift  depart  from  iniquity." 

XX.  Observation  XXXIV. 

We  have  frequently  had  occafion  to  fpeak 
of  corn  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  papers,  but  I 
have,  however,  never  yet  taken  notice  of 
the  way  of  reaping  it,  which,  according  to 
an  obfervation  made  by  Mr.  Maundrell,  in 
his  return  from  Jerufalem  is  performed  in 
the  Eaft,  by  plucking  it  up  by  handfuls  from 
the  roots,  leaving  the  molt  fruitful  fields  as 
naked  as  if  nothing  had  grown  there.  This 
was  their  practice,  he  faith,  in  all  places  of 
the  Eaft  which  he  had  feen,  and  from  thence 
he  concludes  that  our  old  verfion  of  pf.  cxxix.> 
6,  “  Which  withereth  afore  it  be  plucked  up,” 
in  which  there  feems  to  be  a  manifeft  allu- 
lion  to  this  cuftom,  is  better  than  our  new 
tranflation. 

I  cannot  however,  I  confefs,  be  of  the 
opinion  of  this  very  ingenious  author  in  this 

*  P.  144. 

point : 
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point :  becaufe  the  Hebrew  word  which  is 
commonly  ufed  for  reaping,  doth  by  no 
means  fignify  plucking  up,  but  Shortening, 
which  is  mold  naturally  explained  by  cutting ; 
and  I  have  no  where  remarked  the  idea  of 
plucking  up,  applied  to  the  reaping  of  their 
corn,  unlefs  we  are  to  underftand  this  paffage 
fo,  for  the  original  word,  ufed  by  the  Pfalmift, 
appears  no  where  elfe  but  in  the  fenfe  of  un- 
Jheathing  a  fword,  and  drawing  o/f  a  fhoe.  1  am 
therefore  at  a  lofs  to  judge  on  what  grounds 
Maundrell  fo  much  prefers  the  old  tranfla- 
tion,  unlefs  we  are  to  afcribe  it  to  his  being 
ftruck,  at  his  firit  arrival  in  thofe  countries, 
with  their  manner  of  reaping,  and  that,  re¬ 
collecting  this  old  tranflation,  he  was  pleafed 
with  the  thought,  and  gave  himfelf  no  trou¬ 
ble  to  examine  it.  The  idea  of  the  Pfalmift 
in  reality  feems  to  be,  <e  Which  withereth 
“  before  it  unfheaths  it’s  ear  ft 

When  Mr.  Maundrell  made  this  obferva- 
tion,  he  had  feen  no  great  part  of  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  ;  though  therefore  then  he  had  always 
feen  them  plucking  up  their  harveft,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  nniverfally  their  way, 
much  lefs  that  it  was  fo  anciently.  It  is  al¬ 
lowed  that \  it  is  now  very  common  in  the 
Eaft,  it  is  not  however  univerSal:  for  though 
Dr.  Pococke  found  it  wras  plucked  up  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Damafcus 2 ;  yet  a  few 
days  after,  upon  his  leaving  Hems,  (the  an- 
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dent  Emefa, )  he  found  they  reaped  their 
corn  in  thofe  parts,  and  he  exprefsly  re¬ 
marks  the  difference  that  obtained  between 
thefe  two  places3.  So  Dr.  Rufi'ell,  in  his 
defcription  of  Aleppo  and  its  neighbourhood, 
tells  us4,  the  corn  is fometimes  cut  down,  though 
more  frequently  plucked  up:  “As  boon  as  it 
“  is  cut  down,  or  rather  plucked  up,  (for 
“  this  is  their  more  ufualway,)  it  is  carried 
“  to  fome  neighbouring  fpot  of  hard  even 
“  ground.  See.”  Maundrell  was  Chaplain 
to  the  Englifli  factory  at  Aleppo,  near  which, 
according  to  Ruffed,  both  ways  are  made 
ufe  of;  but  we  are  to  remember  his  book 
was  drawn  up  prefently  after  his  arrival 
there,  and  his  obfervation  therefore  by  no 
means  to  be  oppofed  to  Ruffell’s  account. 

Both  ways  then  are  in  ufe  in  the  Levant 
at  this  time ;  and  from  what  has  been  faid, 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  the  old  JewiJh  way 
was  in  common  to  cut  down.  To  which  may 
be  added,  that  we  read  of  a  fickle  for  reap¬ 
ing,  in  no  fewer  than  four  different  places, 
Deut.  xvi.  9,  Ch.  xxiii.  25,  jer.  1.  16,  Joel  iii. 
13,  which  confirms 'the  conjecture  drawn 
from  the  fenfe  of  the  word  ufed  to  exprefs 
reaping;  and  when  in  the  fecond  of  thefe 
we  find  an  oppofition  made  between  pluckin'? 
the  ears  with  the  hand ,  and  moving  a  fickle  into 
a  neighbour’s  lfanding-corn,  the  firft  per¬ 
mitted,  and  the  other  forbidden,  juft  as  irn- 

3  P,  142.  4P,  18. 
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mediately  before  they  were  permitted  to  eat 
what  they  plealed  of  the  grapes  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour’s  vineyard,  but  not  to  put  any  in  a 
veil'd,  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  reaping 
was  ever  performed  in  the  days  of  Mofes,  in 
iEgypt  or  Canaan,  by  plucking  up . 

Observation  XXXV. 

[Dandini  feems  to  have  been  furprized  to 
fee  oxen  employed  to  carry  burdens  upon 
their  backs,  like  camels,  mules,  and  affes, 
fuch  as  wood,  and  other  necelfaries,  when 
he  was  making  his  obfervations  on  the  cuf- 
toms  of  the  Eaft,  at  Tripoly  of  Syria,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  old  faying. 

Opt  at  ephippia  bos  piger ,  opt  at  arare  cab  alius  \ 

And  he  repeats  the  fame  remarks  in  the 
clofe  of  this  account  \ 

But  it  appears  from  i  Chron.  xii.  40,  that 
it  was  an  ancient,  as  it  is  a  modern,  Eaftern 
practice  :  “  Moreover,  they  that  were  nigh 
“  them,  even  unto  Iffachar,  and  Zebulon, 
“  and  Napthali,  brought  bread  on  afies, 
and  on  camels,  and  on  mules,  and  on 
“  oxen ,  and  meat,  meal,  cakes  of  figs,  &c.”j 

1  Ch.  6.  a  et  We  faw  there  ( Alexandretta  or  Scan- 
cc  daroon)  oxen  and  bufflers  carry  burdens  upon  their 
“  backs,  as  mules  and  horfes  do  in  Italy  ” 
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Observation  XXXVI. 

About  the  time  that  they  repair  to  the 
gardens  at  Aleppo  *,  they  began  to  lead  out  - 
the  cattle  to  feed  in  the  common  pajlures  of 
Judaea,  thofe  that  tended  them  dwelling  in 
huts,  which  they  erected  for  that  purpofe ; 
for  the  old  Jewilh  writers  tell  us,  that  this 
was  done  about  the  time  of  the  Paffover  % 
which  fell  out  generally  fometime  in  April. 

This  account  agrees  with  that  circum- 
ftance  the  Prophet  mentions,  Amos  vii.  j 
of  the  appearance  of  locufts  which  he  faw, 
in  vifion,  devouring  the  grafs  of  the  land, 
“  in  the  beginning  of  the  fhooting  up  of 
“  the  latter  growth,  and  lo,  it  was  the  lat- 
“  ter  growth  after  the  king’s  mowings”  This, 
however,  doth  not  immediately  appear ;  and 
fome  miftakes  relating  to  this  text  ought  to 
be  rectified. 

Shaw  obferves 3,  and  other  authors  confirm 
it,  that  hay  is  feldom,  if  ever,  made  in  thofe 
countries.  Our  tranflators  then  are  out,  in 
making  ufe  of  that  word  hay  in  fome  parts 
of  their  verfion ;  and,  on  the  fame  ground, 
the  term  mowings  in  this  text  cannot  be  pro¬ 
per.  The  famous  Mercer  fuppofes  4,  the  lat¬ 
ter  growth  fignifies  the  grafs  that  fprung  up 
after  mowing,  or  feeding  it  down ;  and  I 
prefume  the  Hebrew  word  tranllated  mow- 

•  See  Obferv.  XII.  2  Gem.  Nedarim  63.  apud  Rel. 
Antiq.  Sac.  3  P.  138.  4  Vide  Poli  Syn.  in  Ioc. 
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ing,  may  fignify  feeding  down,  as  well  &s 
cutting  down  with  a  fey  the,  and  doth  fo  fig - 
niff  fince  it  is  not  the  ufage  of  the  Eaft  to 
make  hay.  The  kings  mowings  then  fhould 
be  rendered  the  king  s  feedings  in  the  firffc 
place. 

In  the  next,  there  is  reafon  to  conjecture,, 
from  the  following  paffage  of  la  Roque  s, 
that  the  time  of  the  king’s  feedings  was  the 
month  of  March ,  or  thereabouts  :  “  The 
“  Arabs,”  he  tells  us,  from  the  papers  of 
d’Arvieux,  “  turn  their  horfes  out  to  grafs  the 
“  month  of  March ,  when  the  grafs  is  pretty 
<c  well  grown  ;  they  then  take  care  to  have 
“  their  mares  covered,  and  they  eat  grafs  at 
“  no  other  time  in  the  whole  year,  any  more 
“  than  hay :  they  never  give  them  any  ftraw 

but  to  heat  them,  when  they  have  been 
“  fome  time  without  difeovering  an  inclina- 
“  tion  to  drink ;  they  live  wholly  upon  bar™ 
“  ley.”' 

The  Arab  horfes  are  all  defigned  for  riding 
and  war ;  fo,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  were 
thofe  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael 6 :  and  if  the  pre- 
fent  ufages  of  the  Arabs  prevailed  anciently, 
they  were  turned  out  early  in  the  fpring,  in 
the  month  of  March,  and  at  other  times 
were  nouri filed  with  barley.  Thefe  things 
feem  to  determine  the  time  of  the  king's 

5  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  168.  6  Dr.  Ruflell  tells  us 

the  plowing  of  Syria  is  performed  often  by  a  little  cow, 
at  moft  with  two,  and  fometimes  only  by  an  afs,  p.  16. 
Carriages  alfo  were  anciently  drawn  by  cows,  I  Sam.  6.  7. 

H  h  2  feedings 
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feedings  to  March ,  of  the  fhooting  up  of  the 
latter  growth  to  April. 

This  laft  circumltance  is  confirmed  by  the 
locuftsy  mentioned  by  the  Prophet,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Holy- Land  in  April  and  May 7 ; 
for  though  our  tranfiators  here  call  them 
grafshoppers,  and  green  worms  in  the  mar¬ 
gin,  the  word  is  elfewhere  by  them  rendered 
locufts,  (If.  xxxiii.  4,)  and  it  appears  by  the 
mifchief  they  did,  that  they  were  really  in¬ 
fers  of  that  kind. 

Thehorfes  of  the  powerful  Kings  of  Ifrael 
were  very  numerous,  as  appears  by  the  ac¬ 
count  we  have  of  Solomon’s.  Uzziah  and 
Jeroboam,  in  whofe  time  Amos  prophcfied, 
were  very  powerful  Princes.  They  appear 
to  have  been  very  careful  of  them,  as  we  may 
collect  from  Ahab’s  great  concern,  in  a  time 
of  drought,  to  get  grafs  for  the  horfes  and 
mules,  when  nothing  is  faid  about  his  foli- 
citude  for  other  cattle.  Where  fhould  thefe 
horfes,  kept  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
be  put  to  grafs,  but  in  the  common  paftures, 
during  the  month  of  March  ?  A  prohibition 
to  the  fubjefts  to  turn  in  their  flocks  and 
their  herds,  till  this  time  was  paft,  was  na¬ 
tural. 

Thefe  things,  put  together,  place  the 
whole  in  a  very  eafv  light ;  as  well  as  Anew 
the  extreme  impropriety  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Vatablus,  who  imagines  this  latter 

7  GeftaDei  per  Francos, p.  424.  SeealfoObf.  XXVIII, 
of  Ch.  ?. 
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growth  refers  to  the  fpringing  of  the  grafs 
afrefh,  upon  the  failing  of  the  rain  in  autumn . 
Locufts  are  not  wont,  I  think,  to  appear  at 
that  time ;  and  if  they  had,  the  lofs  of  feed 
would  have  been  little  or  nothing  to  the 
inhabitants,  according  to  thefe  old  Jewifh 
writers,  for  they  affirm,  that  on  the  falling 
of  the  firft  rains  the  herds  returned  home : 
whereas  we  are  to  fuppofe  the  vifion  of 
Amos  reprefented  to  him  the  coming  of  lo¬ 
cufts  to  eat  up  the  feed,  as  foon  as  the  king’s 
horfes  were  withdrawn,  and  the  inhabitants 
hoped  to  enjoy  the  plenty  of  April  and  May, 
before  the  fcorching  heat  of  fummer  withered 

o 

the  grafs,  at  the  end  of  the  laft  of  thefe 
months. 

Observation  XXXVII.  xxu. 

Jael  certainly  fhewed  her  regard  to  Ifrael 
by  deftroying  Sifera,  but  it  is  as  certain  that 
file  did  not  do  it  in  the  moftr  honourable 
manner — there  was  treachery  in  it ;  perhaps, 
in  the  efiimation  of  thofe  people ,  the  greatejl 
treachery ;  for  among  the  later  Arabs,  the 
giving  a  perfon  drink ,  has  been  thought  to  be 
the  ftrongeft  afiurance  of  their  receiving  them 
under  their  protection.  If  the  fame  notion 
obtained  anciently,  Jael  muft  in  confequence 
have  been  cpnfidered  as  extremely  treache¬ 
rous. 

D’Herbelot  occaftonally  mentions  this  Arab 
point  of  honour,  in  p:  371  ;  and  more  dif- 

H  h  3 
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tincily  in  the  articles  of  Harmozan  and  Sa- 
ladine  :  in  the  laft  of  which  he  telleth  us, 
that  when  Guy  de  Lufignan,  king  of  Jeru- 
falem,  was  taken  prifoner,  and  was  con- 
d lifted  before  Saladine,  he  demanded  drink, 
and  they  gave  him  frefti  water,  which  he 
drank  in  Saladine’s  prefence  ;  but  when  one 
of  his  lords  would  have  done  the  fame,  Sa¬ 
ladine  would  not  fuffer  it,  becaufe  he  did  not 
intend  to  fpare  his  life ;  on  the  contrary,  ad¬ 
vancing  to  him,  after  fome  expoftulations, 
he  cut  off  his  head. 

If  this  Arab  cuftom  was  in  ufe  among  the 
Kenites  (who  were  Arabs)  in  Sifera’s  time, 
her  giving  him  drink  was  the  ftrongeft  affu- 
rance  fhe  could  give,  that  fire  would  protect; 
him  as  far  as  fhe  could.  The  cuftom  how¬ 
ever  might  pojjibly  be  later  than  her  days. 

*  '  1  ' 

xxiii.  Observation  XXXVIII. 

Bifhop  Patrick,  in  his  commentary  on 
2  Sam.  xviii.  17,  which  mentions  the  laying 
a  great  heap  of  Jlones  upon  Abfalom,  obferves 
that  thus  he  was,  after  a  fort,  ftoned  :  as 
the  law  ordered  a  rebellious  fon  to  be.  And 
that  Adricomius,  in  his  defcription  of  the 
Holy-Land,  faith  that  this  heap  remained 
to  his  days  ;  and  that  all  travellers,  as  they 
went  by  it,  were  wont  to  throw  a  ftone  to 
add  to  the  heap,  in  deteftation  of  his  rebel¬ 
lion  againft  his  father. 
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And  after 'this  manner  this  Eaftern  cuftom 
is,  I  think,  commonly  underftood  :  but  if 
it  be  true,  which  Egmont  and  Heyman  tell 
us,  that  all  the  Mohammedans  that  go  in 
pilgrimage  to  Mount  Sinai,  never  fail  to  vifit 
the  place  where  there  is  the  print  of  a  camel’s 
foot  on  the  rock,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of 
Mohammed,  on  which  account  they,  by  way 
of  refpect ,  bring  with  them  a  ftone,  which 
has  occafioned  a  great  heap  of  ft  ones  near  that 
ipot z,  it  is  evident  that  thefe  heaps  are  con- 
fidered  by  the  Eaftern  people  merely  as  mo¬ 
numents  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  certain 
events,  good  as  well  as  bad ;  and  that  the 
adding  a  ftone  to  them,  by  every  one  that 
approaches  them,  is  in  truth  only  intended 
to  prevent  the  diffipation  of  thefe  uncemented 
memorials. 

The  firft  railing  this  heap  of  ftones  over 
Ablalom  was,  in  like  manner,  intended 
merely  as  a  memorial  of  this  battle,  and  of 
the  place  in  which  he  laid  buried ;  and  by  no 
means  as  a  kind  of  executing  the  law  relating 
to  rebellious  fons  upon  him,  like  the  hanging 
people  in  effigy :  as  we  may  conclude  from 
their  being  wont  then,  as  well  as  now,  to 
have  heaps  of  ftones  for  the  preferring  agree¬ 
able  things  in  remembrance,  as  well  as  faffs 
that  deferved  deteftation,  which  plainly  ap¬ 
pears  from  Joffi.  iv.  3,  6  *,  and  from  Gen. 
xxxi.  46,  52. 

1  Yoi.  2.  p.  167.  2  See  alfo  Dr.  Shaw’s  preface,  p.  10. 
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[Wortley  Montague,  in  the  fifty-fixth 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions, 
has  taken  notice  alfo  of  this,  and  the  in¬ 
dex  of  that  volume  very  juftly  defcribes 
it  as  a  remarkable  cuftom  of  the  Arabs. 
“  The  Arabs,”  faith  that  Gentleman,  f  ‘  when 
“  they  have  any  ftone,  or  fpot  in  veneration, 
“  as  Mahomet’s  ftone,  and  the  like,  after 
“  their  devotion,  lay  fqme  fmooth  Jione  upon 
“  it.”  And  he  tells  us,  that  the  ftone  that 
Mofes  ftruck  twice,  being  thus  diftinguilhed 
by  the  Arabs,  engaged  his  notice,  as  he  was 
travelling  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia. 

I  would  beg  leave  here  to  afk,  Was  not 
this  precifely  what  was  done  to  the  ftone  fet 
up  by  Jacob,  in  Mount  Gilead,  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  covenant  made  between  him  and 
Laban,  when  he  withdrew  from  Padan- 
aram,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  laft-cited 
Scripture  ?  I  have  fometimes  wondered,  what 
induced  Jacob  to  defire  his  Syrian  relations 
to  gather  ftones,  and  make  an  heap,  upon, 
pr  about,  that  great  ftone  he  had  fet  up  in 
memory  of  that  covenant ;  but  this  account 
feems  to  decypher  it :  Jacob,  had  not  time, 
if  he  had  proper  tools  with  him,  and 
Ikill  fufficient,  to  engrave  the  agreement 
on  the  great  ftone ;  but  the  placing 
thefe  ftones  about  it,  informed  every  pafien- 
ger  it  was  fet  up  in  memory  of  fomething  of 
confequence  j  and  every  relation  that  put 
one  of  thefe  fm  after  ftones  on  that  Jacob  fet 
up,  made  himfelf  a  witnefs  to  the  agreement, 

as 
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as  well  as  recommended  it  to  the  attention 
of  others.  It  is  in  this  light  I  now  confi- 
der  this  circumftance,  and  it  feems  to  be  a 
natural  explanation  of  Jacob's  requeft.] 


Observation  XXXIX, 


XXIV. 


Commentators  take  no  pains,  that  I  knovy 
of,  to  account  for  that  part  of  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  king  of  Moab’s  rebellion,  “  Ye 
“  fhall  marr  every  good  piece  of  land  with 
f*  Jlones  f  though  it  doth  not  appear  very 
eafy  to  conceive  how  this  was  to  be  done 
to  any  purpofe,  and  indeed  without  giv¬ 
ing  as  much  trouble,  or  more,  to  Ifrael  to 
gather  thefe  hones,  and  carry  them  on  their 
lands,  as  to  the  Moabites  to  gather  them  up 
again,  and  carry  them  off. 

<  U  ,  ml  i 

I  would  therefore  propofe  it  to  the  learned 
to  confider,  whether  we  may  not  underhand 
this  of  Ifrael’s  doing  that  nationally,  and  as 
vidtors,  which  was  done  by  private  perfons 
very  frequently  in  thefe  countries  in  ancient 
times,  by  way  of  revenge,  and  which  is 
mentioned  in  fome  of  the  old  Roman  laws, 
I  think,  cited  by  Egmont  and  Heyman  \ 
who,  fpeaking  of  the  contentions  and  vin¬ 
dictive  temper  of  the  Arabs,  tell  us,  they 
were  ignorant,  however,  whether  they  fill  re¬ 
tained  the  method  of  revenge  formerly  common 
among  them>  and  which  is  called  <TK07r^cr(jLoi,  men ^ 


1  Vol.  2.  p.  156. 
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in  lib.  ff.  Digeft.  de  extraord.  crimi- 
nib.  which  contains  the  following  account .  In 
pro  vine  ia  Arabia ,  &c.  That  is,  “  In  the 
“  province  of  Arabia  there  is  a  crime  called 
(ntoTcMHTwoh  or  fixing  of flones  ;  it  being  a  frer 
quent  pr advice  among  them \  to  place  Hones  in 
the  grounds  of  thofe  with  whom  they  are  at 
variance ,  as  a  warnings  that  any  perfon 
who  dares  to  till  that  fields  Jhould  infallibly  be 
“  fain,  by  the  contrivance  of  thofe  who  placed 
“  the  flones  there."  This  malicious  prablice> 
they  add,  is  thought  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
Arabia  Petr  tea. 

If  the  Ifraelites,  as  victors,  who  could 
prescribe  what  laws  they  thought  proper  to 
the  conquered,  placed  fuch  flones  in  the  beft 
grounds  of  the  Moabites,  as  interdicting 
them  from  tillage,  on  pain  of  their  owners 
being  deftroyed,  they  withbut  much  trouble 
effectually  marred  fuch  fields,  as  long  as 
their  power  over  Moab  lafted,  which  had 
before  this  continued  fome  time,  and  by  the 
fuppreffion  of  this  rebellion  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  continue  long.  As  it  was  an  an¬ 
cient  praCtice  in  thefe  countries,  might  it 
not  be  fuppofed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  times 
of  Elifha,  and  that  he  referred  to  it  ? 

[Perhaps  the  time  to  caft  away  flones ,  and 
the  time  to  gather  flones  together ,  mentioned 
by  the  Royal  Preacher,  Ecclef.  iii.  5,  is  to 
be  underftood,  in  like  manner,  of  giving  to 
nations  with  which  there  had  been  contefts, 
the  marks  of  perfect  reconciliation ,  or  conti¬ 
nuing 
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nuing  upon  them  fome  tokens  of  difpleafure 
and  refentment.  If  we  fuppofe  the  latter 
part  of  the  verfe  is  exegetical  of  the  former, 
which  the  learned  know  is  very  common  in 
the  Hebrew  poetry,  it  will  better  agree  with 
this  explanation,  than  with  that  which  fup- 
pofes  the  calling  away  of  Hones  means  the 
demolijhmg  of  houfes ,  and  the  gathering  them 
together  the  collecting  them  for  building ; 
fince  the  cajiing  away  of  fanes  anfwers  to  em¬ 
bracing,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verfe,  not 
to  the  refraining  from  embracing.  It  may 
be  fuppofed  indeed  that  a  tranfpolition  might 
be  intended,  fuch  an  one  as  appears  in  the 
eighth  verfe  ,*  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  eighth  verfe  finifhes  this  catalogue  of 
different  feafons,  and  there  is  no  tranfpo- 
fition  in  the  other  particulars.  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  this  explanation  makes 
the  calling  away  of  Hones,  and  gather¬ 
ing  them  together,  of  the  fifth  verfe,  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  thing  with  the  breaking 
down  and  building  up  of  the  third  :  the  fup- 
poling  a  greater  variety  of  thought  here 
will  be  no  difhonour  to  the  royal  poet.] 

Observation  XL.  XXV. 

When  Norden  was  at  Derri,  in  the  far- 
theH  part  of  JEgvpt,  or  rather  in  Nubia,  in 
f  a  very  dangerous  fituation,  from  which  he 
i  and  his  company  endeavoured  to  extricate 
In  themfelves  by  exerting  great  fpirit,  a  fpiteful 
a  and 
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and  powerful  Arab,  in  a  threatening  way, 
told  one  of  their  people,  whom  they  fent  to 
him,  Fbat  he  knew  what  fort  of  people  they 
were,  that  he  had  confulted  his  eup,  and  had 
founds  by  it  that  they  were  thofe  of  whom  one  of 
their  Prophets  had  faid ,  that  Franks  would 
come  in  difguife ,  and  pajjing  every  where ,  exa¬ 
mine  the  fate  of  the  country ,  and  afterwards 
bring  over  a  great  number  of  other  Franks,  con¬ 
quer  the  country ,  and  exterminate  all1. 

No  one,  I  imagine,  fiippofeth  that  he 
meant  any  thing  more  by  confulting  his  cup, 
than  we  do  when  we  talk  of  confulting  our 
pillow .  Was  it  not  however  precifely  the 
fame  thing,  that  this  Arab  who  lived  in  the 
confines  of  JEgypt,  and  Jofeph  the  A Egyptian 
Viceroy,  meant,  when  the  one  talked  of 
having  confulted  his  cup,  and  the  other  of  di¬ 
vining  by  it,  Gen.  xliv.  5  ?  It  is  certain,  the 
Patriarch  could  not  mean  to  make  them  be¬ 
lieve  the  cup  was,  properly  fpeaking,  an  in- 
ftrument  of  divination,  becaufe  he  divined 
without  it,  and  made  out  which  way  he  had 
loft  it.  May  not  both  then  be  fuppofed  to 
mean  the  alertnefs  and  penetration  wine, 
taken  in  a  proper  quantity,  gives  the  mind  ? 
It  is  certain,  there  is  a  great  fimilarity  in 
thefe  expreftions,  whatever  be  the  preafe 
meaning  of  the  words  of  Jofeph. 

*  Vol.  2.  p.  150. 
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Observation  XLX. 

Genealogical  tables  were  kept  among  the 
Jews  with  great  exadtnefs.  Every  perfon  of 
learning  however  knows,  that  the  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  this  point  between  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke,  who  have  each  of  them  given 
us  a  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  has  greatly 
embarraffed  the  curious,  and  did  fo 'early*. 
But  as  in  other  cafes,  what  was  at  firfl: 
thought  an  objedtion  againft  the  facred  writer, 
has  turned  out  in  his  favour,  fo  doubtlefs 
will  this  when  it  be  thoroughly  cleared  up. 
Time  may  perhaps  do  it;  all  I  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  fhew  here  is,  ,  that  there  has  been 
lately  difcovered  an  infcription  at  Palmyra, 
which  has  juft  the  fame  difficulty .  He  that 
clears  up  the  Syrian  difficulty,  will,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  clear  up  the  Sanded.  To  which  I 
would  add,  that  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
Palmyra  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Judaea, 
and  the  infcriptions  that  are  found  there  are 
about  the  apoftolic  age. 

As  to  the  infcription  I  refer  to,  the  inge¬ 
nious  editor  of  thofe  Ruins  obferved,  that 
it  was  more  difficult  to  underftand  than 
trandate  it.  “  This,”  fays  he,  “  will  appear 
by  rendering  it  literally,  which  is  eafieft 
“  done  in  Latin,  thus  :  “  Senatus  populufque , 
€(  Alialamenem ,  Pani  filium ,  Mocimi  nepotem , 

Vide  Auguft.  Retract,  lib.  2.  cap. 

“  JEranis 
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“  JEranis  pronepotem ,  Mat  ha  abnepotem,  & 
“  JEranem  patrem  ejns ,  <i;/m  pios  &  pat  rice 
“  amicos,  &  omnimodi  placentes  pat  rite  patri- 
<c  ifque  diis ,  honoris  gratia  anno  aco, 

“  Aprinr 

“  Our  difficulty  is,”  continues  he,  “  that 
“  Cranes  is  called  the  father  of  Aliala- 
“  menes,  who 2  is  called  the  fon  of  Panus.” 

Mr.  Wood,  the  editor,  has  given  us  the 
infcription,  and  remarked  the  difficulty ;  but 
he  has  not  applied  it  to  the  genealogies  of 
our  Lord,  where,  juft  in  the  fame  manner, 
St.  Matthew  tells  us,  that  Jacob  begat  Jo¬ 
seph*  and  St.  Luke  calls  Jofeph  the  fon«  of 
Heli.  There  is  fomething,  without  doubt, 
in  thefe  affairs  particular  to  the  Eaft,  which^ 
however  unknown  to  us,  was  common  to 
the  Jews  and  the  people  of  Palmyra,  and 
will,  when  properly  explained,  be  a  proof 
of  the  authenticity  of  thefe  genealogies,  in- 
ftead  of  an  objection. 

I  would  not  however  be  nnderftood  to 
affirm ,  that  the  true  folution  is  unknown ; 
poffibly  all  that  may  be  wanted,  is  the  more 
thoroughly  evincing  the  truth  of  it,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  matter  more  at  large . 

Observation  XLII. 

[Every  body  almoft  knows,  that  it  is  uluaj, 
in  Scripture  language,  to  defcribe  the  qua- 

"  Alialamenes, 

lities 
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lities  or  relations  of  a  perfon,  by  calling  him 
the  fon  of  fuch  and  fuch  a  thing  ;  but  people 
are  not  as  generally  aware,  that  it  is  ufuai 
to  point  out  the  fame  by  calling  him  the 
father  of  this  and  that  thing;  yet  this  is 
really  the  fa6t,  and  an  attention  to  it  is  requi- 
fite  to  a  due  underftanding  of  fome  places  of 
Scripture. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  mentioned  this  Eaflern  cuf- 
tom,  but  he  has  not  applied  it :  it  will  not 
be  difagreeable  then  to  do  it  in  thefe  papers. 
Speaking  of  an  African  Marabbutt,  or  Saint, 
the  Doctor  tells  us,  that  it  was  affirmed  that 
“  he  had  a  folid  iron  bar,  which,  upon  com^ 
mand,  would  give  the  fame  noife  with  a 
cannon,  and  do  the  like  execution. ”  He 
then  adds  in  a  note :  “  This  name,  by  in- 
“  terpretation,  is  the  Son  of  a  Gun  :  feveral 
“  perfons  in  that  country  having  their  cog- 
“  nomina  from  fome  quality  or  other,  for 
“  which  they  are  remarkable.  Of  this  qua- 
“  lity  they  are  either  called  Ah  bon,  i.  e.  Fa- 
“  ther,  or  Ibn,  Ben,  i.  e.  Son  of  it.  Thus  a 
“  fat  man  is  called  Abbon  Kerfh,  i.  e.  the 
<c  Father  of  a  Belly,  &cY' 

It  fhould  feem  from  hence  to  be  a  very  in¬ 
different  thing,  whether  a  perfon  fhould  be 
denominated  the  Son  or  the  Father  of  a  thing, 
fmce  if  it  was  not  fo,  one  would  have  ima¬ 
gined  he  fhould  rather  have  been  called  the 
Father  of  a  Gun,  than  the  Son  of  a  Gun  ; 
which  yet,  it  feems,  was  his  cognomen . 

1  P.  244. 
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The  knowledge  of  this  Eaftern  cuftoiii  is 
of  great  confequerice,  to  illuftrate  one  of  the 
titles  given  the  Meffiah  by  the  Prophet  Ifaiah, 
ch.  g.  6 — the  Everlajiing  Father.  It  may  have 
given  pain  to  fome  minds,  very  poffibly,  as 
if  there  was  a  fort  of  improper  confufion  of 
titles  here,  and  that  given  to  the  Meffiah, 
which  was  appropriate  to  the  Firft  of  the 
Sacred  Three — the  Everlajiing  Father . 

But  this  pain  gradually  wears  off,  as  we 
find  the  original  words  are,  the  Father  of  that 
which  is  everlajiing ;  and  afterwards  find,  that 
the  Eaftern  people  are  wont  to  defcribe  any 
quality  of  a  perfon  by  calling  him  the  Father 
of  that  quality :  Chrift  as  the  head,  and  in¬ 
troducer  of  an  Everlajiing  Difpenfation ,  never 
to  give  place  to  another,  was  very  naturally, 
in  their  ftyle,  called  the  Father  of  Eternity , 
or  the  Father  of  that  which  is  Everlajiing  ; 
which  our  translators  render,  perhaps  a  little 
unhappily,  the  Everlajiing  Farther.  This  is 
no  new  interpretation  :  the  celebrated  Vi- 
tringa,  in  his  noble  Commentary  on  this 
Prophet,  explains  the  words.  Pater  iEterni- 
tatis,  five  Conditor  Saeculi  fEterni ;  that  is, 
the  Father  of  Eternity ,  -or,  the  Former  of  an 
Eternal  Are. 

o 

What  is  new  here,  is  the  bringing  into 
view,  upon  this  occafion ,  the  Eaftern  cuftom, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Shaw,  but  not  applied  by 
him  to  the  elucidation  of  any  paffage  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  alfo  the  confirming  and  en¬ 
larging  the  Doctor’s  account,  by  other  ex¬ 
amples. 
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arnples,  of  an  Oriental  cuftom  not  well 
known  here  in  the  Weft,  at  leaft  not  recol- 
lefted  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  the  very  in- 
duftrious  and  curious  Vitringa  taking  no  no¬ 
tice  of  it  in  his  remarks  on  this  paffage. 

To  the  inftance  then  mentioned  by  Shaw9 
I  would  add  that  of  Maillet ,  who  tells  us  that 
iEgypt  is  filled  with  kites ,  and  that  the  A- 
rabs  call  this  bird  the  Father  of  the  Air ,  to 
exprefs  the  excellency  of  his  flying 4 ;  that  of 
d’Herbelot,  who  tells  us,  that  the  Khalife 
Moaviah  II,  being  of  a  very  weak  and  in¬ 
firm  conftitution,  and  unable  often  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  day-time,  was  called  Abou  Lei- 
lah,  that  is,  the  Father  of  the  Night 3 ;  and 
that  other  mentioned  by  the  fame  writer 4, 
who,  {peaking  of  a  very  eminent  phyfician, 
fays,  he  did  fuch  admirable  cures,  that  he 
was  furnamed  Aboul  Berekiat,  the  Father  of 
Benedictions  5. 

Not  very  far  remote  from  thefe  inftances 
is  the  Arab  name  of  an  African  city,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Shaw,  p.109:  called,  itfeems. 
Boo  Hadjar,  or,  the  Father  of  a  Stone ,  that 
is,  the  a Stony  City .  He  alfo  tells  us  of  an  A- 
rabian  bird which  is  called  Ach  Bobba9 
which  words,  in  the  Turkifh  language,  he 

a  Let.  9.  p.  22.  3  P.  587.  4  P-  44.0.  5  So 

Schultens,  in  a  note  on  the  fixth  Arabian  Aflembly,  tells 
us,  that  the  principal  leader  of  the  Karegites,  for  twenty 
years,  was  called  Abu  Naama,  (which,  I  think,  fignifies 
Father  of  the  Of  rich,)  from  the  horfe  he  ufed  to  ride  on  : 
called  Naatna,  becaufe  in  fwiftnefs  it  exceeded  an  of  rich , 
which,  in  Arabic,  is  Naarnah. 

Vol.1L  I  i  ob- 
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obferves,  fignify  white  father :  a  name  given 
it  partly  out  of  the  reverence  they  have  for  it, 
partly  from  the  colour  of  if  s  plumage . 

Observation  XLIIL 

It  appears  that  file  whom  the  Prophet 
Ifaiah  married  *,  and  who  was  to  be  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  that  child,  before  whofe  attaining 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the  two 
Kings  of  Syria  and  Ifrael  were  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  was  a  virgin ,  and  that  there  was 
fomething  extraordinary  in  that  circumftance. 

It  has  been  objefted,  what  was  there  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  a  virgin’s  marrying,  and  nine 
months  after  having  a  child  ? 

Something,  however,  extraordinary  is  fup- 
pofed  here,  but  it  may  not  be  fo  eafy  to  de¬ 
termine  what. 

Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  MS.  note  on 
Ifa.  lxii.  5,  “  for  as  a  young  man  mar- 
“  rieth  a  virgin ,  fo  fliall  thy  fons  marry 
“  thee,”  tells  us,  that  it  is  the  cufiom  in  the 
ILaft  for  youths  that  were  ?iever  married  always 
to  marry  virgins ,  and  widowers ,  however  young , 
to  marry  widows ;  and  that  Chrijlians  hardly 
ever  depart  from  this  ohfervation  fo  that  wi¬ 
dowers  and  widows  intermarry  as  Joon  as  they 
can ,  hecaufe  they  cannot  expedt  to  marry  any 
others ,  it  not  being  the  cufom  there . 

If  this  cuftom  was  as  ancient  as  the  days 
of  Ifaiah,  his  marrying  a  virgin  muft  have 

1  If.  7.  14—16,  ch.  8.  3,  4. 
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appeared  extraordinary :  fince,  as  this  was 
done  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  whofe  father  Jo- 
tham  reigned  fixteen  years,  and  Ifaiah  began 
to  prophefy  in  the  time  of  Uzziah  his  grand¬ 
father,  the  Prophet  could  not  have  been  verjr 
young  at  the  time  of  this  prediction  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  every  body 
knows  that  the  Eaftern  people,  and  none 
more  than  the  Jews,  married  very  early  in 
life.  Ifaiah  muft,  according  to  this,  befup- 
pofed  to  have  been  married  before  this  time, 
and  confequently  his  marrying  a  virgin  might 
appear  particular,  and  be  defigned  to  point 
out  fomething  deferving  attention. 

It  was  more  particular  ftill,  if  the  perfon 
to  be  married  was  one  that  was  underflood  to 
have  determined  to  pafs  her  days  in  a  ftate 
of  virginity .  She  appears  to  have  been  called 
a  Prophetefs,  If.  viii.  3  :  this  was  previous  to 
her  becoming  a  Prophet’s  wife,  andfhouldfeem 
to  point  out  a  perfon  who  devoted  herfelf 
to  retirement  and  ftudy,  and  confequently  to 
a  (ingle  life*  Lady  Montague  tells  us,  there 
is  no  remaining  honourably  a  Jingle  woman 
among  the  Turks1;  and  I  think  fhe  fome- 
where  fays  it  is  efleemed  a  mark  of  repro¬ 
bation  ;  for  bringing  forth  and  educating  chil¬ 
dren  are  the  proper  duties  of  a  female.  It 
is  fuppofed  poflerity  was,  at  leaft,  equally 
defired  among  the  Jewifh  people  ;  neverthe- 
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lefs,  we  find  fome  of  their  females  conti¬ 
nued  in  a  Jingle  Jlate ;  and  that  circumftanee, 
and  their  prophefying,  are  united  together, 
ACts  xxi.  9.  If  there  was  a  like  union  be¬ 
tween  them  in  thefe  more  ancient  times, 
Ifaiah,  when  he  married  a  Prophetefs,  mar¬ 
ried  a  Virgin  in  a  ftronger  fenfe  than  common. 

In  either  cafe,  the  prophetic  management 
was  particular;  if  they  were  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  it  was  extremely  remarkable . 

All  the  prefent  ejiablifhment  given  to  the 
faith  and  hope  of  that  generation,  that  the 
houfe  of  David  fhould  not  be  overwhelmed 
with  deftruftion,  when  two  fuch  threaten¬ 
ing  enemies  as  the  Kings  of  Syria  and  Ifrael 
were  leagued  together  againft  it ;  and  it  was 
a  common  policy  to  exterminate  whole  fami¬ 
lies  to  which  royalty  had  belonged3;  was  the 
Prophet's  pointing  out  a  particular  perfon % 
who  fhould  almoft  immediately  conceive ,  fhould 
go  happily  through  the  ft  ages  of  her  preg¬ 
nancy,  fhould  bear  a  fon,  which  fon  fhould 
live  till  both  tboje  countries  were  forfaken  of 
their  Kings,  and  this  event  to  happen  before 
he  was  capable  or  difcerning  between  good  and 
evil.  All  thefe  were  contingencies  which 
might  not  happen ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  prediction  appeared  to  be  verifying 
from  point  to  point,  their  hope  mu  ft  be 
greatly  confirmed,  that  the  houfe  of  David 
fhould  continue,  and  that  the  promifes  relating 
to  the  Mefiiah,  who  was  to  reign  for  ever 
See  1  Kings  45.  29,  ch.  16.  11,  2  Kings  11.  1. 

and 
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and  ever,  fhould  be  fulfilled,  contrary  to 
their  anxious  forebodings. 

It  does  not  appear  that  that  child’s  mother’s 
being  a  virgin,  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  faith  and  hope  of  that 
generation ;  it  mu  ft  have  been  fo  difiinclly 
mentioned  on  fome  other  account — What  ? 
is  the  queftion. 

The  Jews,  I  apprehend,  muft  be  perplexed 
to  aftign  the  reafon  :  not  fo  the  difciples  of 
Jefus.  For  though  the  virginity  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  that  child  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  men  of  that  generation,  yet,  it  being  fome- 
how  connefted  with  the  appearance  of  him 
who  was  the  Hope  of  Ifrael,  and  the  Glory 
of  the  Houfe  of  David,  it  is  reafonable  to 
believe  it  was  as  a  reprefentation  of  what 
was  to  be  his  cafe— that  he  was  to  be  the 
Firft-born  of  his  mother,  and  that  his  mo¬ 
ther  was  to  be  fomehow  or  other  a  Virgin, 
in  a  remarkable  fenfe.  The  firft  thought 
feems  to  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  adopted  : 
yet  if  this  had  been  all,  one  would  hardly 
imagine  it  fhould  have  been  pointed  out  with 
quite  fo  much  folemnity— the  fecond  feems 
at  leaft  to  be  a  great  probability. 

Anfwerable  to  all  this,  the  New  Teftament 
reprefents  the  MefTiah  as  the  Firjl-born  of 
his  mother ;  and  it  defcribes  her  as  a  Virgin 
in  fuch  a  fenfe,  as  that  his  birth  was  enno¬ 
bled  by  being  miraculous. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  fuch  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  prediction.  The  Prophet 

I  i  3  exprefsly 
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exprefsly  declares,  that  he,  and  the  children 
God  'gave  him,  were  for  figns  (mn^),  and 
wonders  in  Ifrael,  ch.  viii.  18  ;  and  this  He¬ 
brew  word  is  ufed  by  this  very  Prophet,  as 
fignifying  that  the  circumftances  attending 
him  were  fimilar  to  thofe  that  Ihould  happen^ 
in  after-time,  to  them  of  whom  he  prophe- 
fied  .  fuch  was  his  walking  nuked  und  bare¬ 
foot,  for  a  fign  and  a  wonder  upon  JE gypt 
and  Ethiopia,  ch.  xx,  3. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  fubject, 
becaufe  it  feems  to  me  not  to  have  been  fo 
happily  explained  as  could  be  wifhed. 

Observation  XLIV. 

Job  might  well  be  ftyled  the  greatejl,  man 
in  the  land  of  Uz,  or  of  all  that  part  of  the 
Eaft  *,  when  he  was  pofiefled  of  almoft  half 
as  many  camels  as  a  modern  king  of  Pei  fa, 

'  An  anecdote,  mentioned  by  Sir  J,  Char¬ 
din  in  his  MS,  affords  an  happy  illuftration 
of  what  is  faid  of  the  riches  of  Job,  who,  we 
are  told,  was  matter  of  three  thoufand  camels. 
1  he  king  of  Perjia  being  in  Mazanderan ,  in  the 
year  76  2,  the  Tartars  jet  upon  the  camels  of  the 
king,  in  the  month  of  February,  and  took  three 
thoufand  oj  them,  which  was  a,  great  lofs  to  him , 
for  he  has  but  feven  thoufand  in  all,  if  their 
number  Jhould  be  complete  ;  efpecially  corf  dering 
tt  was  winter,  when  it  was  difficult  to  procure 
attorns  in  a  country  which  was  a  f  ranger  to  com — 

Job  l.  3*  "  1676  is  the  year  meant. 
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merce ;  and  tbeir  importance ,  tbefe  beajls  carry¬ 
ing  all  the  baggage ,  for  which  reafon  they  are 
called  the  flips  of  P  erf  a,  Upon  thefe  accounts 
the  king  prefently  retired . 

Many  an  European  reader  is  not  well  ap¬ 
prized  of  the  value  of  three  thoufand  camels ; 
but  there  are  few  that  are  totally  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  riches  and  the  pomp  of  Eaftern 
princes,  and  the  great  figure  the  Sophi  of 
Perfia  makes  among  them ;  to  fuch  readers 
the  preceding  account  will  not  be  uninftruc- 
tive. 

Observation  XLV. 

Camels  are  not  only  of  great  importance 
in  the  Eaft,  for  carrying  of  goods  through 
the  deferts,  and  as  furnifhing  no  defpicable 
part  of  food  to  fome  nations  there  by  their 
milk  and  their  flefh,  but  their  hair  is  iifeful 
for  vcf  merits . 

This  hair ,  Sir  J.  Chardin  tells  us  *,  is  not 
florn  from  the  camels  like  wool  from  fleep,  but 
they  pull  off  this  woolly  hair ,  which  the  camels 
are  diflofed  in  a  fort  to  cafl  off  >  as  many  other 
creatures,  it  is  well  known,  change  their 
coats  yearly. 

This  hair,  it  feems,  is  made  into  cloth 
now  for  Chardin  allures  us  the  modern  der- 
vifes  wear  fuch  garments,  as  they  do  alfo 
great  leather  girdles,  and  fometimes  feed  on 
locufts 2. 


1  In  his  MS.  note  on  i  Sam.  xxv.  4. 
Matt,  3.  4. 


2  In  his  note  on 
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Observation  XLVI. 

Medicines  in  the  Eaft  are  chiefly  applied 
externally,  and  in  particular  to  the  ftomach 
and  belly.  Might  not  Solomon  allude  to  fi- 
milar  managements  in  his  time,  when  he 
fays  concerning  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  “  It 
“  fhall  be  health  to  thy  navel,  and  marrow  to 
“  thy  bones,”  Prov.  iii.  8  ? 

Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  MS,  alfures  us 
of  the  faft,  and  applies  it  to  the  illuftration 
of  this  paffage.  It  is  a  comparifon,  he  tells 
us,  drawn  from  the  plaifters,  ointments,  oils, 
friSlions,  which  are  made  ufe  of  in  the  Eafi  upon 
the  belly  and flomach  in  mofi  maladies ;  they  be¬ 
ing  ignorant  in  the  villages  of  the  art  of  making 
decodlions  and  potions,  and  the  proper  dofes  of 
fuch  things,  generally  make  ufe  ufe  of  external 
medicines. 

Until  I  met  with  this  obfervation,  I  did 
not  fee,  I  confefs,  any  particular  propriety 
in  that  claufe  of  the  royal  Preacher. 

5  V.  *  ‘  t  .  *  i  ' 

\  1  V  ■>  -  . 

'  / 

Observation  XLVII. 

The  bed-chamber  in  the  Temple,  in  which 
Jeholheba  hid  Joaih  in  the  days  of  Athaliah, 
mentioned  2  Kings  xi.  2,  and  2  Chron.  xxii. 
11,  doth  not  feem  to  mean  a  lodging-cham¬ 
ber ,  but  a  chamber  ufed  as  a  repojitory  for 
beds »  *  ‘  . " .  1  ■  s' 

r 

,  *•••'"  •  I  am 
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I  am  indebted  to  Sir  John  Chardin's  MS. 
i  for  this  thought,  which  feems  to  be  a  juft 
one ;  for  the  original  words  fignify  a  cham¬ 
ber  of  beds ,  and  the  expreffion  differs  from 
that  which  is  ufed  when  a  lodging-chamber  is 
meant.  He  fuppofes  then  that  place  is  meant , 

*  where  beds  are  kept :  for  in  the  Eaf,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  P  erf  a  and  Turkey,  beds  are  not  raifed 
from  the  ground  with  bed-pofls ,  a  canopy ,  and 
curtains ;  people  lie  on  the  ground.  In  the  even - 
;;  ing  they  fpread  out  a  mattrafs  or  two  of  cotton , 
very  light ,  &c,  of  which  they  have  feveral  in 
great  houfes ,  againf  they  Jhould  have  occafion , 
and  a  room  on  pur p  of e  for  them , 

In  a  chamber  of  beds,  (the  room  ufed  for 
the  laying  up  beds,)  it  feems  Joafh  was  fe¬ 
rreted.  Underftand  it  how  you  will,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  people  were  lodged  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  ;  and  if  any  lodged  there,  it  is  to  be 
fuppofed  at  particular  times  there  were  many, 
efpecially  the  relations  and  friends  of  the 
High-prieft.  Here  it  may  be  right  to  con- 
fult  Neh.  xiii.  4,  5.  In  the  room  in  which 
the  beds  were  depofited,  not  a  common  bed- 
chamber,  it  feems  the  young  Prince  laid  con¬ 
cealed.  Chardin  complains  the  Vulgar  La¬ 
tin  tranflation  did  not  rightly  underftand  the 
ftory;  nor  have  others  reprefented  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Sacred  Writer  perfectly,  if  he 
is  to  be  underftood  after  thisymanner. 


Obser- 
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Observation  XLVIII. 

Precious  as  gold  is,  there  have  been  com- 
pofitions,  it  fhould  feem,  that  have  been  as 

highly  efleemed. 

Ezra  viii.  2 7.  affords  us  a  proof  of  this  : 

“  Twenty  bafons  of  gold,  of  a  thoufand 
e<  drams  ;  and  two  veffels  of  fine  copper,” 
(or  of  yellow  or  fhining  brafs,  according  to 
the  margin,)  “  precious  as  gold" 

The  Corinthian  brafs  has  been  mentioned 
on  this  occafion,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
more  efleemed  than  filver  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  But  as  the  metal  mentioned  by  Ezra 
feems  to  have  been  more  valuable  flill ;  fo 
this  Corinthian  brafs  was  unknown  in  thofe 
times,  being  a  compofition  formed,  accident¬ 
ally,  by  the  burning  of  Corinth,  not  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of 
our  Lord,  and  fuppofed  to  confift  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gold,  filver,  and  brafs. 

Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  MS.  note,  has 
mentioned  a  mixt-metal  ufed  in  the  Eaft,  and 
highly  efleemed  there;  and  as  the  origin  of 
this  compofition  is  unknown,  it  might,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  1 
Ezra,  and  be  brought  from  thofe  more  re- 
mote  countries  into  Perfia,  where  thefe  two 
bafons  were  given  to  be  conveyed  to  Jeru- 
falem. 

I  have  heard,  fays  the  note,  fame  Butch 
gentlemen  /peak  of  a  metal  in  the  ijland  of  Su- 

matra> 
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matra ,  and  among  the  Mac  ci [jars,  much  more 
efeemed  than  gold ,  which  royal  perfonages  alone 
might  wear .  it  is  a  mixture ,  if  I  remember 
right,  of  gold  and  feel,  or  of  copper  and  fleeL 
He  afterwards  added  to  this  note,  (for  the 
colour  of  the  ink  differs,)  calmbac  is  this  me¬ 
tal,  compofed  of  gold  and  copper .  It  in  colour 
nearly  refembles  the  pale  carnation  rofe,  has  a 
very  fne  grain,  the  pclifh  extremely  lively .  I 
have  feen  fomeihing  of  it,  & c.  Gold  is  nGt  of 
fo  lively  and  brilliant  a  colour  ;  I  believe  there 
is  feel  mixed  with  the  gold  and  the  copper 

He  feems  to  be  in  doubt  about  the  com- 
pofition ;  but  very  pofitive  as  to  it’s  beauty, 
and  it’s  high  .eftimation. 

Observation  XLIX. 

When  Naaman  the  Syrian  requefted  two 
mules  burden  of  earth,  of  the  Holy-Land, 
to  be  given  him  by  the  Prophet,  it  has  been 
generally  underfcood  to  have  been  for  the 
raifmg  up  an  altar  to  the  God  of  Ifrael ; 
it  is  not  however  impoffible  to  have  been 
for  fome  other  purpofe,  fince  modern  Eaft- 
ern  devotion,  for  a  particular  place,  has  led 
them  to  defire  fome  of  ids  earth  for  another 
ufe. 

The  MS.  of  Sir  J.  Chardin  treats  the 
common  notion  as  erroneous,  perhaps  a  littie 
too  pofitively  ;  but  it  cannot  be  difagreeable 
to  communicate  his  note  upon  2  Kings  v. 
17.  to  the  world,  as  it  is  curious  and  amuling, 

though 
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though  numbers  may  be  inclined  ftill  to  re¬ 
tain  the  common  opinion.  Naaman  defired 
this,  he  thinks,  as  facred  earth ,  taken  from 
facred  places ,  to  pray  upon ,  as  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  doy  having  their  beads  made  of  earthy 
efteemed  facred  by  them ,  and  whoy  in  praying , 
bow  themf elves  down  upon  a  fmall  quantity  of 
the  fame  earth  \ 

It  would  not  have  been  difagreeable  if  he 
had  informed  us  how  this  earth  is  prepared, 
fo  as  to  make  a  lading  furface,  on  which  to 
place  themfelves  in  prayer,  or  on  which 
they  may  place  their  foreheads,  in  proftrating 
themfelves  before  God,  as  they  are  known 
to  do  :  though  perhaps,  after  all,  as  Sir  John 
fays  nothing  about  Naaman’s  making  beads 
of  this  earth,  which  machines  of  devotion 
aie  now  very  much  ufed  in  the  Eaft,  it  may 
be  thought  as  little  certain  that  he  defired 
the  earth  to  pray  upon. 

Observation  L. 

It  is  a  very  odd  cuftom  in  the  Eaft,  that 
when  they  are  angry  with  a  perfon,  they 
abufe  and  vilify  his  parents ;  yet  fome  traces 
of  it  feem  to  appear  in  Scripture. 

Sir  John  Chardin  affures  us  it  is  an  Eaftern 
cuftom,  in  his  MS.  note  on  i  Sam.  xx.  30, 
and  that  it  obtains  through  all  the  Eaft  :  if 
it  be,  his  introducing  the  mention  of  it  here 
is  extremely  agreeable,  as  it  may  fave  us 

’  Un  fet'd  paid  de  mhr.e  terre ,  are  his  words. 

from 
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from  fome  falfe  refinements  that  appear  in  our 
Weftern  commentaries.  Saul  thought,  it 
I  fhould  feem,  on  nothing  but  venting  his 
anger  againft  Jonathan ;  nor  had  any  defign 
to  reproach  his  wife  perfonally :  the  men¬ 
tion  of  her  was  only  a  vehicle  by  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Oriental  modes,  he  was  to  con¬ 
vey  his  refentment  againft  Jonathan  into  the 
minds  of  thofe  about  him.  “  Then  Sauls 
“  anger  was  kindled  againft  Jonathan,  and 
“  he  faid  unto  him.  Thou  fon  of  the  perverfe 
4(  rebellious  woman ,  do  not  I  know,”  &c  ? 

*  mt «  i  V  ,  *+  4$k  t  .  -  •  \  1  ”  :  -  •  \ 

Observation  LI. 

The  difhonouring  places  which  were  treat¬ 
ed  with  veneration  by  others,  by  making  ufe 
of  them  for  the  moft  difgraeeful  difeharges  of 
animal  nature ,  was  an  ancient  Oriental  way 
of  expreffing  diflike,  and  it  ftill  continues 
to  be  ufed  there. 

Jehu  thus  Treated  the  temple  of  Baal: 
cc  he  made  it  a  draught-houfe,”  2  Kings  x. 
27.  Every  one  will  fuppofe  what  a  draught- 
houfe  means,  efpecially  if  he  recollefts  thofe 
words  in  St.  Matthew,  “  Do  not  ye  yet  un- 
“  derftand,  that  whatfoever  entereth  into 
M  the  mouth,  goeth  into  the  belly,  and  is 
**  caft  out  into  the  draught?”  ch.  xv.  17. 

Sir  John  Chardin  obferves  fomewhere 
in  his  MS,  that  the  Eaftern  people  are 
more  exquifite  in  taking  vengeance  than  thofe 
in  the  Weft.  This  feems  to  be  a  proof  of 

it  : 
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it :  we  ftrike  off  the  heads  of  images  that 
have  been  fuperflitioufly  abufed,  fet  up  in  or 
about  places  of  vvorfhip ;  we  have  pulled 
down  or  defaced  buildings  that  we  deteft ; 
the  ftone-coffin  of  a  prince  whofe  memory 
was  execrated,  has  been  made  ufe  of  for  a 
watering-trough  for  horfes  ;  but  I  do  not 
remember  that  any  lacred  place  was  defign- 
edly,  among  us,  made  what  our  verlion  calls 
a  dr  aught -boufe.  It  has  been  retained, 

however,  in  the  Eaft;  and  this  MS.  of 
his  informs  us,  that  Abbas  the  Great 
having  conquered  Bagdad,  treated  the  tomb 
of  Hanifah,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 

Church  among  the  Turks,  after  a  fimilar 
manner. 

They  that  confider  the  great  neatnefs  of  the 
Eaftern  tombs ;  and  the  prayers  that  are 
poured  out  fo  frequently  at  the  graves  of  their 
holy  men,  fo  that  a  tomb  and  an  oratory  are 
frequently  much  the  fame  thing  ;  will  think 
there  is  a  greater  likenefs  between  the  two 
lfories  than  may  appear  at  firft  fight. 

Observation  LII. 

/ 

.  There  is  a  note  in  the  MS.  I  have  fo  often 
cited,  on  a  paffage  of  the  Apocrypha,  which 
affords  an  exquifite  comment  on  the  fur  prize 

1  Sovereign  of  Perfia.  Both  Perfians  and  Turks  are 
Mohammedans,  but  of  different  fedis  ;  and  there  are  as 
mortal  feuds  on  that  account  betwixt  them,  as  there  were 
anciently  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans. 


Of 
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of  David’s  fervants,  at  his  behaviour  when 
his  firft  child  by  Bathlheba  died1. 

The  account  Sir  John  gives  us  of  Eaftern 
mourning,  in  order  to  illuftrate  Ecclefiafticus 
xxxviii.  17,  is  as  follows.  ’The  practice  of 
the  Raft  is  to  leave  a  relation  of  the  deceafed  per - 
fon  to  weep  and  mourn ,  till  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  at  far  theft,  the  relations  and  friends  go  to 
fee  him ,  caufe  him  to  eat ,  lead  him  to  a  bath 9 
and  caufe  him  to  put  on  new  veftments ,  he  hav¬ 
ing  before  thrown  himfelf on  the  ground ,  &c. 

The  furprize  of  David’s  fervants  then, 
who  had  feen  his  bitter  anguifh  while  the 
child  was  lick,  arofe  apparently  from  this, 
that,  when  he  found  it  was  dead,  he  that  fo 
deeply  lamented,  arofe  of  himfelf  from  the 
earth,  without  flaying  for  his  friends  com¬ 
ing  about  him,  and  that  prefenily ;  imme¬ 
diately  bathed  and  anointed  himlelf,  inftead 
of  appearing  as  a  mourner ;  and,  after  wor- 
fhipping  God  with  folemnity,  returned  to 
his  wonted  repafts,  without  any  interpofttioh  of 
others ;  which  as  now,  fo  perhaps  anciently, 
was  made  ufe  of  in  the  Eaft.  The  extre¬ 
mity  of  his  forrow  for  the  child’s  illnefs,  and 
his  not  obferving  the  common  forms  of  grief 
afterwards,  was  what  furprized  his  fer¬ 
vants. 

Every  eye  mu  ft  fee  the  general  ground  of 
aftonifhment ;  but  this  paffage  of  Chardin, 
gives  great  diftindtnefs  to  our  apprehenfions 
of  it. 

1  2  Sam.  12,  16 — 2 1. 
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Observation  LIIL 

Bifhop  Pococke,  in  his  Travels,  has  ex¬ 
plained  very  particularly  the  rudder-bands 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  A6ls  xxvii.  40,  and 
my  plan  excludes  that  account  from  thefe 
papers ;  but  Sir  John  Chardin  has  men¬ 
tioned  fome  other  things  relating  to  this  fliip 
of  St.  Paul,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
fince  his  MS.  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  pub- 
lifhed. 

Firft,  The  Eaftern  people,  he  tells  us, 
are  wont  to  leave  their  Jkiffs  in  the  fea ,  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  fern  of  their  veffels .  The  lkiffof 
this  Egyptian  fliip  was  towed  along,  it 
feems,  after  the  fame  manner,  v.  16,  “  We 
“  had  much  work  to  come  by  the  boat.” 

Secondly,  They  never ,  according  to  him, 
hoif  it  mto  the  ve/Je 4  it  always  remains  in  the 
"water ,  fafened  to  the  flip.  He  therefore  mull 
fuppofe  the  taking  it  up,  mentioned  ver.  17, 
doth  not  mean  hoifting  it  up  into  the  veffel, 
as  feveral  interpreters  have  imagined,  but 
drawing  it  up  clofe  to  the  ftern  of  the  fliip ; 
and  the  word  we  trail  flare,  in  the  thirtieth 
verfe,  letting  down  into  the  fea,  mu  ft  mean 

letting  it  go  farther  from  the  fliip  into  the 
fea. 

Thirdly,  He  fuppofes  this  fliip  was  like  a 
large  modern  A Egyptian  faiqne ,  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  t ons ,  and  capable  of  carrying  from 
twenty -four  to  thirty  guns . 
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Fourthly,  Thefe  faiques,  he  tells  us,  al¬ 
ways  carry  their  anchors  at  their  ftern,  and  ne¬ 
ver  their  prow,  contrarily  to  our  managements ; 
the  anchors  of  St.  Paul’s  flilp  were,  in  like 
manner,  “  call  out  of  the  ftern,”  ver.  29. 

Fifthly,  They  carry  their  anchors  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  fhip,  by  means  of  the  fkifj\ 
in  fuch  a  ?nanner  as  always  to  have  one  anchor  on 
one  fde ,  and  the  other  on  the  other  fide ,  fo  that 
the  vefi'el  may  be  between  them,  left  the  cables 
fhould  he  entangled  with  each  other.  To  St. 
Paul’s  fhip  there  were,  it  feems,  four  an¬ 
chors,  two  on  each  fide. 

All  thefe  feveral  particulars  are  contained, 
though  not  diftindtly  propofed,  in  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  veflel  in  which  St.  Paul  was 
fhipwrecked  :  the  curious  will  properly  con- 
fider  them.  If  the  mode  of  navigating  Eaft- 
ern  fillips  had  been  attended  to,  it  is  poffible 
the  jocular  and  lively  remarks  of  fome  inde- 
vout  failors,  bordering  on  profanenefs,  would 
never  have  been  made  upon  this  part  of  the 
narration  of  St.  Luke;  and  fome  claufes 
would  have  been  differently  tranfiated  from 
what  we  find  them  in  our  verfion. 

Observation  LIV* 

The  accounts  that  have  been  given  by 
fome  that  have  lived  in  the  Eaft,  concerning 
the  ejjdds  of  circumcifion,  do  not  well  agree 
with  the  explanations  divers  of  the  learned 

Vo l*  II,'  K  k  have 
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have  propofed,  of  feme  paffages  of  the  Old 
Teftament  hiftory. 

The  children  of  Ifrael,  after  forty  years 
wandering  in  the  wildernefs,  paffed  over 
Jordan,  into  the  land  promifed  their  ancef- 
tors,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  firft  month, 
and  encamped  in  Gilgal,  as  we  are  told 
Jofh.  iv.  19.  They  were  circumcifed  in 
Gilgal,  ch.  v.  9 ;  and  in  that  fame  encamp¬ 
ment,  it  fhould  feem,  they  kept  the  Paffover, 
ver.  10.  The  fuppofition  of  Bifhop  Patrick, 
in  his  Commentary  on  Jofhua,  is,  that  they 
eroded  the  Jordan  on  the  tenth  of  the  firft 
month,  were  circumcifed  the  eleventh,  were 
at  the  worft  the  thirteenth,  and  capable  of 
obferving  the  Paffover,  in  all  it’s  ceremonies, 
on  the  fourteenth. 

The  accounts  of  Eaftern  travellers  fhow, 
that  there  is  too  much  precipitation  here. 
I  have  heard ,  fays  Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  his 
lixth  MS.  volume1,  from  divers  renegadoes  in 
the  Eajl ,  who  had  been  circumcifed ,  fome  at 
thirty ,  fome  at  forty  years  of  age,  that  the 
circumcijion  had  occajioned  them  a  great  deal 
of  pain ,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  their 
bed  upon  it  at  leaf  twenty  or  twenty-two  days  2 ; 
that  they  put  nothing  on  the  wound  to  make  it 
cicatrize  but  burnt  paper .  They  refer  the  little 
pain ,  that  it  is  remarked  this  operation  gives  in¬ 
fants,  to  the  foftnejs  of  the  prepuce  ;  whereas, 
in  grown-up  people  this  Jkin  is  very  tough,  and 

?  s  On  Gen.  34.  25*  a  And  that,  during  that  time, 
they  could  not  walk  without  feeling  very  fever e  pain. 

i  very 
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wj  fenfibky  becaufe  of  the  arteries  and  veins 
there .  , 

Without  making  any  anatomical  remarks 
here,  the  fa£f,  I  prefume,  is  fufficieritly  au¬ 
thenticated,  that  it  is  about  three  weeks  after 

*  .  •  v  *  •  1 

people  of  thirty  or  forty  years  have  been 
circumcifed,  before  they  can,  with  tolerable 
cafe,  walk  about ;  and  confequently,  that 
the  PalTover  cannot  be  imagined  to  have 

.  •  .  -  *  i»  •  w 

been  folemhized  on  the  fourth  day  after  this 

f-  -  ^  J  ^  . 

circumcifion.  Bifnop  Patrick  himfeif,  in  his 
Comment  on  Jofh.  v.  8,  fuppofes,  that  the 
pain  wa§  fmarteft  on  the  third  day  \  for 
which  he  cites  Gen.  xxxiv.  25  ;  and  yet, 
that  the  people  were  whole  againft  the  fourth 
day,  which  was  the  Paffover.  This  is  hot 
a  little  extraordinary  :  that  the  Bifhop  fhould 
fuppofe  that  the  pain  of  an  operation,  which 
was  fuch  as  rendered  them  incapable  to  fight 
for  their  lives  on  the  third  day  after,  fhould, 
oil  the  fourth,  be  fo  perfedtly  over,  as  to 
enable  them,  without  any  coniiderable  in¬ 
convenience,  to  celebrate  the  Paffover ;  for 
if  the  inconvenience  had  been  confiderahle, 
it  might,  by  an  exprefs  conftitution  of  their 
Lawgiver,  have  been  deferred  till  the  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  fecond  month,  Numb,  ix„ 
10,  ii.  This  appears,  on  the  face  of  it,  to 
Be  very  ftrange  ;  but  it  is  abfolutely  incom¬ 
patible  with  Sir  J.  Chardin’s  account,  re¬ 
ceived  from  fever al  renegadoes. 

The  Bifhop  was  certainly  milled  here,  by 
the  fpeedv  healing  of  this  kind  of  wound 

K  k  2  in 
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in  infants,  which,  I  have  been  allured  by 
feme  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  is,  in  a  very 
little  time ;  perhaps  two  or  three  days  was  the 
precife  expreffion.  It  is  otherwife  with  the 
adult ;  *  noi  doth  Gen.  xxxiv.  25.  fhew  that 
the  pain  was  mofi  intenfe  on  the  third  day, 
but  °nly  Efficiently  fevere,  by  that  time . 

.  E'Ut  then  are  the  circumftances  of 
Hus  hiftory  to  be  ranged  ?  I  ffiould  fuppofe 
it  mult  be  111  one  of  thefe  two  ways :  either, 
^dl  the  cu  cumcifion  was  not  performed  till 
after  the  Paffover  was  celebrated,  which  in¬ 
deed  was  not  agreeable  to  the  law,  Exod.  xii. 
48  ;  or  elfe,  that  the  Paffover  was  not  folemn- 
ized  till  the^  fourteenth  day  of  the  fecond 
mouth?  which  their  law  allowed,  in  that 
pallage  of  Numb.  ix.  I  juft  now  cited. 

1  hings  might,  very  poffibly,  be  conduct¬ 
ed  al  ter  the  firft  manner  :  for  the  omiffion  of 
circumcifion  while  they  were  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  Ihews  they  were  not  very  exact,  at  that 
Cmie,  111  tneir  obfervation  of  the  ceremonies 
or  their  law.  Nothing  alfo  forbids  our  un- 
demanding  the  fourteenth  day,  of  that  day 
°t  tiie  fecond  month.  But  I  leave  to  the 
curious  the  determination  of  the  point. 

\ 

'  Observation  LY. 

■  ^ne  weight  of  the  ornanwits  that  the  fer- 
vant  of  Abraham  put  upon  Rebecca  appears 
to  us  rather  extraordinary.  Sir  j.  Chardin 
adures  us,  as  heavy,  and  even  heavier,  were 

worn 
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worn  by  the  women  of  the  Eaft  when  he 
was  there. 

The  ear-ring,  or  jewel  for  the  face,  weigh¬ 
ed  half  a  fhekel,  and  the  bracelets  for  her 
hands  ten  fhekels,  Gen.  xxiv.  22,  which,  as 
he  juftly  obferves  in  the  margin  of  the  MS, 
is  about  five  ounces.  Upon  which  he  tells 
us,  the  women  wear  rings  and  bracelets  of  as 
great  weight  as  this ,  through  all  Afia,  and 
even  much  heavier.  "They  are  rather  manacles 
than  bracelets.  A  here  are  fome  as  large  as  the 
finger .  ‘The  women  wear  feveral  of  them ,  one 

above  the  other ,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fometimes 
to  have  the  arm  covered  with  them  from  the 
wrifi  to  the  elbow.  Poor  people  wear  as  many 
of  glafs  or  horn.  They  hardly  ever  take  them 
off :  they  are  their  riches. 
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The  Eaftern  people  are  oftentimes  known 
by  feveral  names  :  this  might  arife  from  their 
having  more  names  than  one  given  them  at 
firft ;  or  it  might  arife  from  their  afmming  a 
new  and  different  name  upon  particular  oc¬ 
currences  in  life.  This  laft  is  moft  probable, 
fince  fuch  a  cuftom  continues  in  the  Eaft  to 
this  day;  and  it  evidently  was  fometimes  done 
anciently,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4,  2  Kings 

xxiv.  17.  * 

The  fixth  volume  of  the  MS.  C.  feems  to 
complain  of  expofitors,  for  fuppofing  one 
perfon  had  frequently  different  names ;  and 

K  k  3  fays. 
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fays,  that  the  cuftom  of  the  Eaft  ftill  conti¬ 
nues  for  perfons  to  have  a  new  name  upon 
a  change  of  circumftances.  There  feerr.s  to 
rne  to  he  fo/ne  want  of  precifion  here  *  com- 
fnentators  have  fuppofed,  and  the  fact  is  ap¬ 
parent,  that  one  and  the  fame  perfon  has 
had  different  names;  but  they  have  deter¬ 
mined,  in  common  at  leaft,  nothing  about 
the  manner  bow  they  came  by  them.  Sir  John 
thinks,  veiy  juftly,  that  they  were  wont  to 
be  given  upon  fome  change  in  life  :  but  then 
there  might  be  a  variation  as  to  the  confe- 
quences.  Some  might  invariably  be  called 
by  the  new  name  after  it’s  being  put  upon 
them  :  thus  I  think  Abraham  was  always  fo 
called  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  never 
Abram ;  and  his  wife  in  like  manner  Sarah 
and  not  Sarai :  others  might  be  called  fome- 

'  *imes .  by  the  one,  fometimes  by  the  other, 
fometimes  by  both  joined  together.  So  St 
John  tells  us,  in  his  Gofpel,  that  Jefus  gave 
the  new  name  of  Peter  to  the  brother  of 
Andrew,  ch.  i.  42  :  yet  he  reprefents  Tefus 
as  afterwards  calling  him  Simon,  ch.  xxi.  1  r, 
16,  17 ;  and  John  himfelf  called  him  fome¬ 
times  Peter,  and  fometimes  Simon  Peter 
-  and  that  juft  together,  ch.  xviii.  I0,  u. 

But  as  the  account  that  is  given  us  of  this 
variety  of  names  in  the  MS.  is  curious,  I 
wouid  let  down  the  fubftance  of  it.  Expofitors 
fuppoje  the  Ifraelites,  and  other  Eaftern  peotlc 
ead  jeveral  names,  but  this  is  an  error  ■  the 
reafon  of  their  being  called  by  different  names  is 

becaufe 
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kecaufe  they  frequently  change  them ,  they 

change  in  point  of  age ,  condition ,  or  religion . 
T&j  cujlom  has  continued  to  our  times  in  the 
Eafl ,  and  is  generally  praclifed  upon  changing 
religions  1 ;  and  it  is  pretty  common  upon  chang¬ 
ing  condition .  The  Perjtans  have  preferved  this 
cujlom  more  than  any  other  nation ,  /  have  feen 

many  governors  of  provinces  among  them  a  fume 
new  names  with  their  new  dignity.  But  the 
example  of  the  reigning  %  King  of  B  erf  a  is  more 
remarkable :  the  firfi  years  of  the  reign  of  this 
Prince  having  been  unhappy ,  on  account  of' wars 
and  famine  in  many  provinces ,  his  counfelhrs 
perjuaded  him  that  the  name  he  had  till  then 
borne  was  fatal ,  and  that  the  fortune  of  the 
empire  would  not  he  changed  till  he  changed  that 
name.  This  was  done :  the  Prince  was  crowned 
again ,  under  the  name  of  Soliman :  all  the  feals , 
all  the  coins ,  that  had  the  name  of  Sef,  were 
broken,  the  fame  as  if  the  King  had  been  dead , 
and  another  had  taken  pofjeffiqn . — The  women 
more  f  requently  change  their  names  than  the 
men ,  whether  owing  to  a  natural  inconf  ancy ,  or 
that  they  do  not  agree  to  the  alterations  they  find 
in  life ,  being  put  upon  them  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  gaiety,  their  agility  in  dancing,  or  fine 
voice  :  and  as  thefe  natural  qualities  are  quickly 
lofl ,  either  by  accident,  or  by  age,  they  afjiime 
other  names,  which  better  agree  to  their  changed 
fate.  Women  that  marry  again,  or  let  them- 

1  A&s  13.  9.  ^  He  began  his  reign,  I  think,  in 

1667,  and  died  tn  1694. 

fs  k  4  felves 
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f elves  out  anew ,  and  jlaves ,  commonly  alter  their 
names  upon  thefe  changes. 

Obse  rv at  ion  LVII. 

The  mercy  of  God  towards  Ifrael  in  JE- 
gypt,  and  his  care  of  their  prefervation  there, 
were  certainly  very  extraordinary ;  but  moft 
probably  there  was  nothing  uncommon  in  what 
happened  to  the  Ifraelitijh  women ,  when  Pha¬ 
raoh  direfted  the  midwives  to  deftroy  their 
male  infants  in  the  birth. 

Eafy  and  quick  deliveries  were  common 
before  that  among  them,  or  there  would 
have  been  more  than  two  midwives  made  ufe  of 
by  the  Ifraelitifh  women  :  on  the  other  hand, 
thefe  fpeedy  deliveries  were  not  then  univer - 
fal ;  if  they  had,  there  would  have  been  no 
great  virtue  in  Shiphrah  and  Puah’s  telling 
Pharaoh  the  undifguifed  ftate  of  things  among 
them  :  they  certainly  told  Pharaoh  what  was 
true  as  to  many  of  them,  but  they  concealed 
fame  part  of  the  truth  from  the  cruel  prince. 

Rachel ',  and  the  daughter-in-law  of  Eli  the 
High-prief ,  are  proors  that  travail  in  the 
Eaft  is  fometimes  extremely  bitter,  is  feme- 
times  fatal  h  in  the  common  courfeof  things ; 
but  a  facility  in  introducing  children  into 
the  world  is  more  common  perhaps  among 
them,  than  among  us.  Bifhop  Patrick,  in 
his  Commentaries,  mentions  Varro’s  account 
of  the  women  of  Illyricum ,  and  Gataker’s 

1  Gen.  3 5.  1 6,  1  Sam.  4.  19,  20. 
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relation  of  what  has  fometimes  been  known 
in  Ireland .  This  might  have  been  enlarged 
by  citations  from  writers  that  have  defcribed 
the  manners,  &c,  of  the  Indians  of  North - 
America  but  it  muft  be  infinitely  more  a- 
mufing,  to  be  told  what  happens  now  in  the 
Eaft  itfelf.  This  is  done  by  Sir  J.  Chardin, 
in  his  fixth  MS.  volume,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  would  make  an  omiffion  of  it  very  inex- 
cufable. 

After  having  obferved  that  what  is  faid  of 
the  Hebrew  women,  in  Exod.  i.  19,  ought 
not  to  give  any  mind  pain,  he  adds,  Jince  in 
. 'Europe ,  where  the  people  are  robujl ,  as  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  the  North ,  it  frequently  happens 
that  women  bring  their  fruit  into  the  world 
without  much  pain ,  and  without  affiance ;  I 
will  only  fay ,  there  are  many  large  countries  in 
AJia  where  there  are  no  profefed  midvives  at 
all ,  and  that  where  there  are,  they  are  not  very 
much  known ,  the  mothers  delivering  their  daugh¬ 
ters ,  and,  for  want  of  them,  the  relations  or 
neighbours  perform  the  office.  I  have  known  a 
woman,  in  Caramania ,  brought  to-bed  without 
help  in  the  open  fields  \  and  was  quite  fur- 
prized  to  fee  her  arrive ,  not  long  after  me,  at 
the  place  where  we  lodged.  The  people  of  the 
village  laughed  at  my  Jurprize,  and  told  me  this 
happened  frequently  in  their  country.  It  is  faid, 
that,  in  Arabia ,  it  often  happens  among  the  clans 
of  fhep herds  that  pafs  from  one  fide  of  the  Ti- 

71  Three  leagues ,  he  fays  in  the  margin,  from  the  village 
whither  he  was  going . 

gris 
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gris  to  the  other ,  and  who  crofs  over  on  veftels 
of  leather  blown  up  3,  that  their  women  fall  in 
labour  juft  as  they  Jhould  crofs  over,  which, 
however,  does  not  hinder  their  pqfage  •,  the  wo¬ 
man  is  in  a  moment  delivered  of  the  child,  wajhes 
it  in  the  river,  wraps  it  up  in  Jbme  rags,  places 
it  on  her  leather-vefel,  and  pafj'es  over  with 
more  eafe  than  fhe  could  have  done  had  floe  con¬ 
tinued  big  with  child . 

The  apology  of  thefe  midwives  then  was 
fufficiently  plaufible,  and  in  many  inftances, 
without  doubt,  very  juft.  Great  was  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Ifraelites,  ufed  to  hard- 
fhips,  and  the  delicate  /Egyptians,  with  re- 
fpedft  to  the  employing  people  of  their  projeftion* 

O  B  SE RVAT ION  LVIII. 

-  ..  •  <  t _ 

Sir  J.  Chardin  confirms  Dr.  Shaw’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  devout  pofture  of  feme  people 
of  the  Levant,  which  refembles  that  made 
ufe  of  by  Elijah,  juft  before  the  defcent  of 
the  rain,  i  Kings  xviii.  42. 

Dr.  Shaw’s  account  may  be  found  by  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  two  hundred  and  thirty-third  page ; 
that  of  the  MS.  C.  is  as  follows  :  ‘The  Der - 
vifes,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Indies,  put  themfelves 
into  this  pofture,  he  is  Ipeaking  of  the  attitude 
of  Elijah  on  the  top  of  Mount- Carmel,  in 
order  to  meditatei  and  alfo  to  repofe  themfelves . 
They  tye  their  knees  againft  their  belly  with  their 

3  Conful  Drummond  defcribes  thefe  in  his  Travels, 
p.  207,  208,  &nd  calls  them  Lowders. 
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girdle ,  rmi  lay  their  heads  on  the  top  ;  <2/2^  /iw, 
according  to  them ,  if  the  bejl  pofiure  for  recoi¬ 
led?  mg  the  mf elves. 

As  ib  celebrated  an  interpreter  as  Bifhop 
Patrick  has  given  a  very  different  defcriptidn 
of  the  attitude  of  Elijah,  in  his  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Book  of  Kings,  I  thought  this 
confirmation  of  Dr.  Shaw’s  account  would 
not  be  difagreeable. 

>  ;  <  ‘  X  -v.  •  •-»  V.  ,  .<  ■  -  * 

Observation  LIX. 

As  the  common  cuftoms  of  the  Eaft  have 
been  handed  down  to  thefe  late  ages  very 
little  altered,  fo  Sir  J.  Chardin  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  fame  holds  true  as  to  fome  other 
ufages,  and  particularly  with  refpect  to  the 
exterior  appearance  of  perfons  of  extraordinary 
reputed  fandlity. 

The  obfervations  he  has  made  *,  relating  to 
the  refemblance  between  the  modern  Eaftern 
Dervifes  and  Faquirs  1  and  the  ancient  Jew- 
iih  Prophets,  both  thofe  that  were  true  and 
thofe  that  falfely  affumed  that  character,  are 
confiderably  ftriking. 

Thefe  modern  Eaftern  Religious,  he  tells 
tis,  go  clothed  juft  as  Elijah  did \  who  is  called 
an  hairy  man,  2  Kings  i.  8,  on  account  of 

1  In  a  MS.  note  on  2  Kings  1.8.  a  The  Dervifes 

are  a  fort  of  Friars,  who  wander  about  the  parts  of  Afia 
neareft  to  us,  and  are  fuppofed  to  lead  a  life  of  more  than 
ordinary  fandiity  and  aufterity.  Much  the  fame  kind  of 
people,  that  live  ill  the  more  diffont  parts  of  Afia,  are 
called  Faquirs . 

his 
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his  wearing  an  hairy  garment ,  and  was  girded 
with  a  leather  girdle.  In  other  places  Pro¬ 
phets  are  deicnbed  as  wearing  a  rough  gar¬ 
ment,  or  garment  of  hair  \  Sir  John  repeats 
the  fame,  in  making  remarks  on  the  veitment 
of  John  the  Baptift. 

The  Dervifes,  he  gives  us  to  underftand, 
carry  about  with  them  the  horn  of  an  he- 
goat,  or  of  a  wild  ox.  They  wear  it  as  a 
kind  of  defence,  though  fame  others  carry 
hatchets  with  them  4  j  and  he  fuppofes  Zecle- 
kiah,  the  fon  of  Chenaanah  5,  who  had  made 
him  horns  of  iron,  had  them  made  as  part  of 
his  equipage.  It  is  not  fo  underftood,  I 
think,  in  general  j  but  it  is  rather  fuppofed 
that  they  were  made  by  this  falfe  Prophet,  on 
purpofe  to  exhibit  a  fallacious  fign  to  Ahab, 
of  his  pufhing  Syria  till  it  was  deftroyed. 
It  s  being,  however,  at  prefent,  a  part  of 
the  equipage  of  a  Dervife,  may  incline  one 
to  believe  it  was  an  inftrument  Zedekiah  had 
before  wore,  and  only  applied  it  to  this  me 
at  that  time. 

The  Dervifes,  he  tells  us,  go  bare-headed, 
and  he  thinks,  from  what  is  faid  of  Elifha, 

2  Kings  iL  23,  the  Prophets  muft  have  prac- 
tiled  the  fame.  On  which  I  would  farther 
ooferve,  that  if  the  Prophets  diftinguifhed 
✓  themfelves  from  other  people  in  thofe  times, 
as  the  Dervifes  do  now,  thefe  young  people 

Zech.  1 3.  4.  1  They  make  ufe  of  them  alfo  for  another 

purpofe  that  of  proclaiming  the  generality  of  thofe  that 
give  them  alms.  See  ch.  5th,  Obf.  23d,  note.  5  2  Chron. 
18.  10. 
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were  not  only  guilty  of  not  honouring  old 
age ,  as  the  law  required.  Lev.  xix.  32,  but 
of  knowingly  and  intentionally  infulting  a  Pro¬ 
phet  of  God. 

Thefe  are  correfpondences  that  engage 
attention. 

Observation  LX. 

\  k  '  ■*  * 

The  affociation  between  [pitting  and  fliame 
is  fuch  now  in  the  Eaft,  that  we  in  common 
have  no  conception  of ;  though  fome  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  their  views  of  things  feems 
to  be  highly  requifite,  to  underftand  fome 
paffages  of  Sacred  Antiquity. 

Monlieur  d’Arvieux  tells  us,  “  the  Arabs 
are  fometimes  difpofed  to  think,  that 
“  when  a  perfon  fpits,  it  is  done  out  of 
contempt  ;  and  that  they  never  do  it  he- 
“  fore  their  fuperiors  V’  But  Sir  J.  Char¬ 
din’s  MS.  goes  much  farther  :  he  tells  us,  in 
a  note  on  Numb.  xii.  14,  that  j pitting  before 
any  one ,  or  J pitting  upon  the  ground  in  [ peaking 
of  any  one  s  adlions ,  is,  through  the  Ea/l,  an  ex - 
prejjion  of  extreme  detejiation. 

Here  are  two  things  to  be  remarked  :  one, 
that  though  fpitting  is  in  common  a  thing 
totally  indifferent  among  us,  with  refpeft  to 
expreffing  diilike,  it  is  otherwife  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  where  they  feldom  or  never  fpit  as  a  na¬ 
tural  difcharge,  but  when  they  do  fpit,  it  marks 


*  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  140. 
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r  .  ■? 

out  deteftation,  and  extreme  deteftation •  the 
other,  that,  in  expreffing  their  deteftation  of 
a  perfon,  they  do  not  fpit  upon  him,  but 
upon  the  ground  before  him. 

This  gives  a  much  ftronger  idea  to  this 
action,  than  multitudes  have  apprehended. 
Every  one  that  has  read  the  Old  Teftament 
with  care  muft  be  fenfible,  it  was  a  reproach¬ 
ful  thing  :  but  perhaps  we  have  wondered 
that  it  Ihould  be  prefcnbed  by  law  as  a  dip- 
grace,  which  yet  we  know  it  was  among  the 
Jews,  Deut.  xxv.  9 ;  and  we  have  been  afto- 
nifhed  that  a  father’s  difhonouring  a  daugh¬ 
ter  by  fpitting,  ftiould  be  thought  to  be  fd 
difgraceful,  as  to  engage  her  to  retire  from 
public  view  no  fewer  than  feven  days,  Numb, 
xii.  14  :  this  accounts  for  both — it  exprefles 
extreme  deteftation. 

A  fecond  thing  is,  that  fpitting  Upon  the 
ground  before  a  perfon’s  face  isTufficient  to 
difgrace  very  bitterly  now,  and  therefore 
rnoft  probably  was  all  that  the  Mofaic  law 
required,  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Deuteronomy. 
The  prefix  Beth  is  very  feldom  applied  to  thd 
Hebrew  word  which  fignifies pace-,  but  when 
it  is,  it  appears  to  fignify  before  a  perfon’s 
tace,  as  well  as  upon  the  lace  ' :  and  fince  it  1 
may  be  underftood  in  this  fenfe ;  and  fmce  1 
it  is  thought  in  the  Eaft  to  be  enough  to  ex- 
prefs  bitter  deteftation  ;  it  Ihould  appear  to 

Ezek,  42.  12,  Joih.  21.  44,  ch.  23.  9,  and  Efth. 

9.  2,  fufHciently  prove  the  point. 
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be  right  to  underhand  that  law  after  this 
manner. 

Whether  the  vehemence  of  the  Jews  might 
not  carry  them  farther,  with  refpedt  to  our 
Lord,  is  another  confideration. 

Niebuhr,  I  have  lately  found,  gives  juft 
the  fame  account,  p.  26  ;  the  affociation 
then  between  fpitting  and  fhame  may  be 
confidered  as  a  moft  fare  fadt. 

O  BSERVATION  LXI. 

It  is  the  cuftom  fn  Perfia,  to  announce  to 
the  father  the  birth  of  his  male  children  with 
particular  ceremonies,  of  which  fome  account 
ought  to  be  given . 

This  is  a  note  Sir  J.  Chardin  has  on  Jen 
xx.  1 5  ;  but  unluckily  no  account  of  thefe  ce¬ 
remonies  is  to  be  found,  that  I  know  of,  in 
thofe  papers.  Something  of  this  kind,  how¬ 
ever,  it  fhould  feem,  obtained  among  the 
Jews  :  the  congratulation  would  otherwife 
have  been  fuppofed  to  have  been  conveyed  to 
the  father  of  Jeremiah,  by  fome  female  af~ 
fiftant  at  the  birth ;  whereas  it  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  conveyed,  on  the  contrary,  by 
one  of  the  other  fex— cc  Curfed  be  the  rnan 
£c  who  brought  tidings  to  my  father,  fay- 

ing,  A  man-child  is  bom  unto  theeC 
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Observation  LXII. 

Ezekiel  s  1  manner  of  reckoning  the  number 
or  fhekels  in  a  maneh,  which  it  feems  were 
threefcore,  appears  very  ftrange  to  us ;  but, 
according  to  the  MS.  C,  was  perfedlly  in  the 
Oriental  tafte. 

The  words  of  Ezekiel  are,  “  The  fhekel 
“  fliall  be  twenty  gerahs  :  twenty  fhekels, 
“  twenty-five  fhekels,  fifteen  fhekels  fhall 
“  be  your  maneh.”  Some  of  the  learned 
have  fuppofed,  there  were  three  different 
coins  of  the  three  feveral  values  which  the 
Prophet  mentions,  and  that  one  of  each  put 
together  fhould  make  a  maneh.  But  if  there 
actually  were  filch  coins,  it  doth  not  appear 
why  the  Prophet  fhould  defcribe  a  maneh 
after  this  manner  :  it  feems  to  us  that  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  fimple  to 
have  faid,  (C  The  fhekel  fhall  be  twenty 

gerahs,  and  your  maneh  threefcore  fhe- 
“  kels.” 

But  this  MS.  informs  us,  that  it  is  the 
cuflom  of  the  Eafi,  tn  their  accompts  and  their 
reckonings  of  a  Jum  of  money,  to  fpecify  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  op  which  it  is  compofed  :  talking  af  ter 

i  his  manner ,  I  owe  twenty -five - — of  which  the 

half  is  twelve  and  one  half ,  the  quarter  fix  and 
one  fourth,  &c.  .  This  appears  extremely  odd 
to  us ;  but  if  it  was  the  cuftom  of  thole 


*  Ch.  45.  12. 
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countries,  it  is  no  wonder  Ezekiel  reckoned 
after  this  manner. 

Observation  LX  III. 

Sir  J.  Chardin  obferved  in  the  Eaft,  that 
m  their  contrails  for  their  temporary  wives , 
(which  are  known  to  be  frequent  there, 
which  contracts  are  made  before  the  Kady,) 
there  is  always  the  formality  of  a  meafure  of 
corn  mentioned ,  over  and  above  the  fan  of  mo¬ 
ney  that  is  Jiipulated, . 

I  do  not  know  of  any  thing  that  ftiould 
occafion  this  formality  of  late  days  in  the 
Eaft ;  it  may  then  poilibly  be  very  ancient, 
as  it  is  apparent  this  fort  of  wife  is  :  if  it  be, 
it  will  perhaps  account  for  Hofea’s  purchafing 
a  woman  of  this  fort  for  fifteen  pieces  of 
Ixlver,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  barley ,  ch.  iih  2* 

O  B  S  E  R VAT  I  O  N  LXIV. 

The  Oriental  bov/s,  according  to  this  wri¬ 
ter  £,  are  wont  to  be  carried,  in  a  cafe ,  hung 
to  their  girdles ;  which  cafe  is  fometimes  of 
doth,  but  more  commonly  of  leather. 

For  want  of  being  fufficiently  aware  of 
this,  fome  commentators  have  exprefled  them- 
felves  in  a  very  obfcure  manner,  when  they 
have  been  led  to  fpeak  of  a  paffage  of  the 
Prophet  Habakkuk,  which  plainly  fuppofes 
this  management :  “  Thy  bow  was  made 
“  quite  naked,”  ch.  iii.  9. 

*  MS.  note  on  Habak.  iii,  9. 

Vo l.  II,  LI 
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Observation  LXV. 

Peter  della  Valle  allures  us,  it  is  now  cuf- 
tomary  in  thefe  countries  to  begin  their  jour- 
iiies  at  the  new  moon 1 ;  may  not  this,  like 
many  other  ufages,  be  a  remain  of  anti¬ 
quity  ? 

Our  marginal  tranflatio n  of  Prov.  vii.  20. 
agrees  with  this  fuppofition :  “  The  good 
^  man  is  not  at  home,  he  is  gone  a  long 
“  journey;  he  hath  taken  a  bag  of  money  in 
his  hand,  and  will  come  home  at  the  new 
moon.”  The  word  doubtlefs  fignifies,  in 
general,  an  appointed  time;  but  it  might 
mean,  in  particular,  that  of  the  new  moon. 
So  Aquila  tranilates  the  pafiage,  who  is  noted 
for  his  ftricf  adhering  to  the  precife  meaning 
of  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  original. 

bo  when  the  Shunamite  propofed  going  to 
Elijha,  her  hulband  difiuaded  her,  by  ob- 
Jerving,  it  was  neither  new  moon  nor  fabbathy 

2  Kings  iv.  23  :  neither  an  vfual  time  for 
taking  jecular  journies,  the  words  may  mean, 
nor  [acred.  It  is  certain,  the  word  fabbath 
fignifies  any  Jewifh  facred  time,  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  new  moons 
no  where,  in  the  Scriptures,  appear  to  have 
been  times  peculiarly  made  ufe  of  for  reli¬ 
gious  in  ft  ruction,  or  private  devotion. 

The  original  word  in  common  fignifies  a 
throne ,  it  being  only  u fed  twice 2  to  fignify  the 

1  ravels  into  Eafi  India  and  Arabia  Deferta,  p.  2^8 

3  Here,  and  PC  81.  3- 
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time  of  thenewmoori,  orfome  appointed  time; 
but  the  lexicographers,  that  I  have  confulted, 
do  not  fllow  how  a  throne  and  the  new  moon 
are  connected  together.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  propofe  it  to  the  learned,  to  confider  whe¬ 
ther  i  Sam.  xx.  24,  25.  doth  not  explain  it?  It 
appears  there  that  new  moons  were  obferved 
as  feflrivals  in  the  jewifli  court;  that  the 
King,  in  eating,  then  fat  on  a  feat,  a  throne 
I  prefume,  (a  feat  high,  and  lifted  up,)  oh 
which  his  fons  and  great  men  were  wont  to 
lit  in  folemnity  with  him.  Now  if  the  King 
did  not  fit  in  common  on  fuch  a  feat,  fuch 
a  management  would  make  the  confidering 
the  new  moon  and  a  throne  as  correlative 
things  very  natural; 

\ 

Obse  r  vat  1  o  n  LXVL 

If  the  cutting  their  flefio  anciently,  as  ex- 
preflive  of  grief,  was  condu&ed  after  the 
fame  manner  as  now,  they  were  the  arms  that 
fuffered  chiefly,  if  not  wholly  ;  and  the  cru¬ 
elties  of  people  that  were  beloved,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  enemies ,  occafioned  thefe  gafhes . 

We  find  Arabs ,  la  Roque  tells  us  from 
d’Arvieux,  <who  have  their  arms  ficarred  by  the 
gafloes  of  a  knife ,  which  they  Jo  me  times  give 
themfidves ,  to  mark  out  to  their  mijlrejfes  what 
their  rigour ,  and  the  violence  of  love ,  make  them 
J'ujj'er.  IV e  content  ourjelves  with  finging ,  I 
die ,  I  languijh,  &c ;  thofe  good  folks  are  more 
fatbetic  than  we ,  &c. 

L  1  2 
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We  often  read  of  people  cutting  them¬ 
felves,  in  Holy  Writ,  when  in  great  anguilh ; 
but  we  are  not  commonly  told  what  part 
they  wounded.  The  modern  Arabs,  it  feems, 
gafh  their  arms,  which  with  them  are  often 
bare:  it  fliould  feem,  from  a  paffage  of  Je¬ 
remiah,  the  ancients  wounded  themfelves  in 
the  fame  part.  “  Every  head  lhall  be  bald, 
“  and  every  beard  dipt ;  upon  all  hands  lhall 
“  be  cuttings,  and  upon  the  loins  fack- 
“  cloth,”  ch.  xlviii.  37. 

The  cuttings  of  the  Old  Teftament,  gene¬ 
rally  at  leaft,  refer  to  more  refpeded  and  pi¬ 
tied  calamities.  Befides  the  paffage  juft  now 
cited,  the  reader  may  turn  to  Jer.  xvi.  6, 
ch.  xli.  5,  and  ch.  xlvii.  5.  The  lunatic  of 
the  New  T eftament 1  perhaps,  who  cut  him- 
felf,  might  poffibly  do  it  from  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  with  the  modern  Arabs ;  if  not,  the 
cuftomarinefs  of  cutting  themfelves,  in  times 
of  anguifh,  might  occafion  a  management  not 
fo  common  among  the  lunatics  of  our  times. 

The  attempt  of  the  priefts  of  Baal  *  to 
move  the  commiferation  of  that  Sidonian  idol, 
by  the  fame  method  the  modern  Arabs  make 
ufe  of  to  move  the  companion  of  their  hard¬ 
hearted  miftreifes,  is  truly  laughable.  And 
if  the  intention  of  Mofes,  in  forbidding  the 
Ifraelites  to  make  fuch  cuttings  in  their  flefh, 
Deut.  xiv.  1,  was  to  prevent  fuch  unworthy 
notions  of  the  Deity  he  taught  them  to  ferve, 
the  word  dead  in  that  text  muff  be  under- 

1  Mark  5.  5.  a  i  Kings  iS.  28. 
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flood  to  fignify  dead  idols ;  nor  will  the  Jew- 
ifh  euftom,  referred  to  Jer.  xvi.  6,  appear 
to  be  a  contravening  that  law. 

Observation  LXVII. 

The  Eaftern  foldiers,  in  times  of  peace, 
are  difpofed  of  about  the  walls  of  places, 
and  particularly  in  the  towers  and  at  the 
gates  :  it  fee  ms  to  have  been  fo  anciently. 

Niebuhr  tells  us  \  that  the  foot -foldiers  of 
the  Imam  of  Yemen  have  very  little  to  do  in  ' 
times  of  peace,  any  more  than  the  cavalry  : 
fame  of  them  mount  guard  at  the  Dolans  a  ;  they 
are  aljo  employed  at  the  gates ,  and  upon  the 
towers . 

The  towers,  in  fome  of  the  Eaftern  cities, 
were  made  ufe  of,  it  fhould  feem,  for  the 
lodging  of  their  foldiers  — they  were  their 
barracks  :  fo  Egmont  or  Heyman  tells  us, 
that  there  are  fixty  or  feventy  towers  in  the 
outward  wall  of  Alexandria ;  that  they  had 
in  general  three  (lories,  and  each  feveral 
apartments,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would 
hold  fome  hundreds  of  foldiers  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  each,  vol.  a.  p.  121. 

A  very  ingenious  commentator  3  then 
feems  to  be  a  little  unhappy,  when,  explain¬ 
ing  Ezek.  xxvii.  11,  “  The  men  of  Arvad 
“  with  thine  army  were  upon  thy  walls 
<c  round  about,  and  the  Gammadims  were 

in  thy  towers  5  they  hanged  their  fhields 

1  P.  186,  187.  a  The  title  of  the  Governors  of  the 
diiiribts  of  Yemen,  or  the  Happy  Arabia.  3  Mr.  Lowth. 

L  1  3  “  upon 
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“  upon  the  walls  round  about ;  they  have 
“  made  thy  beauty  perfedt :  ”  he  lays,  “  they 
“  defended  thy  walls  when  they  were  affaulted 
y  by  the  king  of  Babylon’s  army.”  Ezekiel 
is  defer ibing  a  time  of  peace  and  freedom  of 
commerce, '  not  of  war  5  and  Niebuhr  gives 
us  to  underftand,  the  walls  are  the  places 
where  the  prefent  Arab  foot-foldiers  appear 
in  time  of  peace.  Their  hanging  their  arms 
on  the  walls  round  about,  fhows  it  was  fuch 
a  time*. 


Thislaftcircumftance  maybe  illuftratedtoo, 
by  the  account  that  Sandy s  gives  of  the  de¬ 
corations  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  imperial 
feraglio  in  Conftantinople,  which,  he  tells 
us,  is  “  hung  with  fhields  and  feimitars,” 
p.  25.  Through  this  gate  people  pafs  to  the 
divan,  where  juftice  is  adminiftered ;  and 
thefe  are  the  ornaments  of  this  public  palfage.’ 
The  inner  walls  of  the  gates  and  towers  of 

Tyre  were  ornamented,  probably,  after  the 
fame  manner. 


Who  the  Gammadim  of  this  verfe  were  I 
fhall  leave  to  the  future  examination  of  the 


learned  :  I  would  only  take  the  liberty  to 
obieive,  that  the  notion  of  one  writer  of 


4  £erh?Ps  k  even  exprefTes  fejlivity  and  triumph:  fo  Fa* 
ther  Vanfleb  defenbes  an  Eaftern  Zine,  or  public  rejoicing, 
^scete  orated  by  the  hanging  out  lamps  and  tapeftrv :  to 
■which  he  aads,  that  the  Beys  caufe  to  be  fufpended,  at 
the  entrance  of  their  palaces,  a  quantity  of  beautiful 
as  head-ptec.es ,  corjlets ,  coats  of  mail,  mufquets ,  fabres ,  tar- 
gets,  &c.  Relation  d’Egypte,  p.  335,  336.  J  ' 


eminence, 
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eminence,  that  they  were  pigmies ,  and  that 
of  another,  that  they  were  the  tutelar  deities 
of  Tyre,  of  the  height  of  a  cubit,  feem  to 
be  not  a  little  idle.  D warfs  have  been  in 
confiderable  vogue,  in  former  times,  in  the 
courts  of  Princes,  but  as  buffoons ,  not  as 
guards ;  and  though  fome  modern  antiqua¬ 
ries  may  have  fpoken  of  idolatrous  images  as 
the  beauty  of  fome  ancient  cities,  I  cannot 
believe  that  a  Jewijh  Prophet  would  be  fo 
complaifont. 

Ob  s  e  rvation  LXVIIL 

The  being  clothed  in  blue  was,  in  the  days 
of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  confidered  as  a  rich 
drefs ;  at  prefent,  the  moft  ordinary  E  after n 
people  are  dreffed  in  blue :  this  contrariety 
deferves  fome  attention. 

That  it  is  now  the  common  drefs  of  the 
ordinary  Eaftern  women,  appeareth  from 
many  writers.  Niebuhr,  one  of  the  lateft 
of  them,  tells  us  *,  that  “  the  whole  of 
£t  the  drefs  of  a  woman  of  common  rank  9 
(in  Arabia  he  means)  “  confifts  of  drawers, 
€t  and  a  very  large  fhift ;  the  one  and  the 
“  other  is  of  blue  linen ,  wrought  by  a  needle 
“  with  fome  ornaments  of  a  different  co,- 
“  lour.”  Thevenot  defcribes  the  fhirts  worn 
by  the  Arabs,  between  /Egypt  and  Mount 
Sinai,  as  blue  :  “  thefe  people,  who  are  very 
€£  numerous,  live  in  the  defarts,  where 

1  P.  57. 

L  1  4 
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(though  they  iead  a  moji  wretched  life)  yet 
“  they  think  themfelves  moft  happy.  Their 
C£  clothing  is  a  long  blue  fhirt,  &c 

i  he  i  rophet  Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand, 
mppoiC  a  blue  to  be  a  rich  and  beautiful  drefs  : 
“  fhe  doted  on  her  lovers,  on  the  Aflyrians 
neighbours,  which  were  clothed  with 
ss  blue.  Captains  and  Rulers,  all  of  them  de~ 

“  flrable.  y°ung  men,”  Ezek.  xxiii.  6  ;  and 
he  mentions  blue  clothes,  among  other  rich 
merchandize,  ch.  xxvii.  24.  I  do  not  men¬ 
tion  the  ieventh  verfe  of  that  chapter  be 
caufe  I  am  in  doubt  whether  the  blue  and  the 
piti  pie  tuere,  icier  to  the  clothing  of  the  Ty¬ 
nans  ;  they  may,  perhaps,  relate" to  their  fhip- 
tng'  :  either  the  colours  with  which  they  were 
faintea ;  or  the  awnings  they  placed  over  part 
ot  them,  agreeable  to  the  account  that  is 

given  us  of  the  covering  of  Solomon’s  cha¬ 
riot,  Cant.  m.  10. 


t  ,  Ti\etco-n;!raft  in  this  article  is  very  fenfi- 
Die  :  biue  .men,  now  worn  by  the  moft  ordi 
nary  people ;  anciently  the  moft  rich  clothing 
I  can  account  for  it  no  otherwife,  than  by 
-uppofing,  that  the  art  of  dyeing  blues  was  firft 
round  out  in  countries  more  to  the  Eaft  or 
.outh  than  Tyre;  and  that  the  dye  was  by 
no  means  become  common,  fo  low  down  as 
tne  time  of  Ezekiel :  though  fo  me,  that  were 
employed  m  the  conftruction  of  the  Taber 
nacle  leem  to  have  poffeffed  the  art  of  dyeing 
with  blue,  Exod.  xxxv.  35  j  and  fome  of  the 

1  P -  173.  part  1. 
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Tyrians,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  2  Cliron* 
ii.  7.  14.  Remote  countries  were  the  places 
where  thefe  blue  cloths  were  manufaftured ; 
and  to  them,  who  wore  fcarce  any  thing  but 
woollens  and  linens  of  the  natural  colour, 
thefe  blue  callicoes  formed  very  magnificent 
veftments. 

Niebuhr  mentions 3  two  places  in  Arabia , 
in  which  indigo  is  now  cultivated  and  pre¬ 
pared  :  whether  it  grew  there  anciently,  or 
in  what  other  places,  may  not  be  eafy  at  this 
time  to  determine. 

Observation  LXIX. 

The  very  ingenious  editor  of  the  Ruins  of 
Palmyra  fuppofeth  4  that  it  was  the  Eaft- 
Indian  trade  that  fo  enriched  that  city,  and 
Re  fuppofes  that  this  was  as  ancient  at  leaft 
as  the  time  of  Solomon ;  if  it  was.  Tyre, 
one  would  imagine,  muft  have  had  thofe 
commodities  conveyed  to  it  in  the  time  of 
Ezekiel :  perhaps  then  that  Prophet’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Tyrian  commerce,  given  us  in 
the  twenty-feventh  chapter  of  his  book  of 
prophecies,  may  nearly  let  ns  into  the  extent 
of  that  traffic  in  his  time,  whether  carried  on 
through  Syria,  ver.  16,  that  is,  by  way  of 
Palmyra,  or  through  Arabia. 

Butz9  tranflated  in  our  verfion  fine  linen, 
and  which,  I  have  elfewhere  fhewn,  proba¬ 
bly  means  callicoes  or  muffins ;  broidered 

5  P,  197,  1983  fee  alfo  p.  133.  1  P.  18,  19. 
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work,  the  original  word  for  which  may  mean 
chintfes,  perhaps,  and  other  figured  works  % 
as  well  as  proper  needle- work  3 ;  and  three 
forts  of  precious  ftones ;  are  all  the  Prophet 
mentions  as  coming  by  way  of  Syria,  or  Pal¬ 
myra.  I  fay  all,  for  I  think  the  word 
purple  belongs  to  that  precious  ftone  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  emeralds,  and 
does  not  mean  a  diftin£t  commodity ;  fince 
all  the  other  terms  have  the  copulative  par¬ 
ticle  prefixed  to  them,  and  the  fame  fhould 
have  been  done  to  the  word  purple,  had  it 
meant  a  diftindt  thing  :  the  intention  of  the 
Prophet  feems  then  to  have  been  to  fay, 

“  Syria  was  thy  merchant - they  occupied 

in  thy  fairs  with  the  purple  nophec,  and 
4C  broidered  work,”  &c.  Whether  the  word 
purple  means  the  colour  fo  denominated,  or 
whether  it  means  only  bright  or  refplendent, 
it  feems  to  be  the  defcriptive  epithet  of  theno- 
phec  brought  to  Tyre  by  the  way  of  Syria. 

Other  E aft- Indian  goods  may  be  included 
in  the  lifts  mentioned,  ver.  32,  24,  as 
brought  to  Tyre  by  other  merchants  :  but  it 
is  not  of  any  great  confequence,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  to  determine  the  feveral  countries  from 
whence  they  were  originally  brought,  whe- 

PofTibly  even  Porcelain  and  Japan-work.  3  Of  which 
there  are  two  kinds  :  the  one  tracing  out  figures,  by  plain 
white  flitches,  common  at  this  time  in  the  Eafl ;  the  other 
delineating  flowers  and  leaves  with  various  colours,  (com¬ 
monly  underftood  by  the  term  embroidery, )  of  which  fre¬ 
quent  fpecimens  are  now  imported  among  us  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  fome  of  them  extremely  curious. 

ther 
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tlier  the  Eaft-Indies,  Ethiopia,  or  Arabia ; 
it  is  fufficient  to  take  notice,  that  the  16th 
verfe  feems  to  give  us  an  account  of  what  were 
then  the  chief  articles  of  the  Palmyra  trade. 

Whether  the  commodities  Tyre  obtained 
from  Syria,  means  thofe  that  came  by  way 
of  Palmyra,  or  not,  we  may  be  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  fome  of  them,  at  leaft,  were  not  the  na¬ 
tural  produ£l  of  Syria,  but  came  from  more 
diftant  places ;  fince  Dr.  Ruflell  tells  us 
there  are  no  metals  found  in  all  Syria,  fo 
far  as  he  knew  of ;  and  then  mentions  a  few 
garnet sy  but  of  an  inferior  quality,  found 
near  Antioch,  but  no  other  gems  \ 

O  BSERVATION  LXX. 

The  precious  clothes  for  chariots \  which  was 
the  merchandize  Dedan  brought  to  Tyre, 
Ezek.  xxvii.  20,  I  fhould  think  mean  car¬ 
pets . 

I  have  elfewhere  fhewn,  that  litters  and 
counes  are  the  vehicles  which  the  Scriptures 
feem  to  mean,  when  they  fpeak  of  chariots9 
excepting  thofe  that  were  ufed  in  war ;  and 
one  cannot  eafily  imagine  any  manufa&ure 
more  proper  to  fit  or  lie  upon,  in  thefe  cha¬ 
riots,  than  thick  and  foft  carpets . 

Whether  the  term  that  is  here  made  ufe 
of,  and  which  the  marginal  tranflation  tells 

4  P.  47.  s  Whereas  Ezekiel  fpeaks  of  three  dif¬ 

ferent  kinds  of  precious  hones  brought  from  Syria  to 
Tyre.  1 

I  US 
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us  fignifies  clothes  of  freedom ,  may  prove  that 
carpets  began  at  this  time  to  be  fat  upon  by 
perfons  of  diftinction,  while  Haves  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  have  fuch  conveniences.,  de~ 
ferves  confideration. 

Be  thefe  things  as  they  may,  carpets  are 
now  exported,  it  feems,  according  to  Nie¬ 
buhr,  from  that  part  of  Arabia  called  Had- 
ra?naut ,  to  that  part  called  Yemen ,  and  might 
very  well  be  brought  by  their  caravans  to 
Tyre  in  the  days  of  antiquity. 

Observation  LXXI. 

Numbers  of  the  Southern  Arabs  affemble 
in  their  markets  by  way  of  amufement ,  and 
confequently,  it  fhould  feem,  for  convoca¬ 
tion  :  the  fame  cuftom  appears  anciently  to 
have  obtained,  in  places  of  the  Eaft,  lefs  re¬ 
mote  from  us  than  Yemen . 

“  Notwithflanding  this  external  gravity,” 
fays  Niebuhr x,  “  the  Arabs  love  a  great  deal 
“  of  company ;  accordingly,  one  fees  them 
affiduoufly  aflemblingin  the  public  coffee- 
“  houfes,  and,  above  all,  running  to  fairs , 
“  in  which  no  country,  perhaps,  more  a~ 
bounds  than  Yemen;  lince  hardlyis  avillage 
of  any  confideration  to  be  found,  which 
has  not  a  weekly  fair.  When  the  villages 
are  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other,  their 
“  inhabitants  affemble  on  the  appointed  day 
“  in  the  open  fields .  Some  come  hither  to 

*  P.  25. 
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€c  buy  or  to  fell ;  others,  who  are  mechanics 
“  of  various  profeffions,  employ  fometirnes 
**  the  whole  week  in  going  from  one  little 
borough  to  another,  in  order  to  work  at 
“  thefe  fairs ;  and  finally,  many  propofe  to 
“  themfelves  to  pafs  away  the  time  there 
more  agreeably  than  at  home.  From  this 
“  tafte  of  the  Arabs  for  fociety,  and  efpe- 
<c  daily  of  thofe  of  Yemen,  it  is  eafy  to 
**  infer  that  they  are  more  civilized  than  it 
“  may  be  we  imagined/' 

Michaelis,  the  great  promoter  of  Nie¬ 
buhr’s  expedition  into  the  Fail,  has  taken 
notice  of  this  paffage  in  his  extrad  from 
this  work1,  faying,  “  The  public  places  are, 
“  to  this  day,  in  Yemen,  the  places  of  di- 
“  verfion,  and  thus  ferve  two  ufes  ;  (juft  as 
“  the  gates  of  cities,  which  anciently  were 
made  their  public  places,  as  we  are  told  in 
“  the  Bible,  Gen.  xix.  i,  job  xxix.  7,  Pf. 
“  Ixix.  13,  &c.)” 

This  remark  is  very  fliort,.  and  indeed  ob- 
fcure .  It  is  univerfally  known  that  the  gates 
were  anciently  the  places  where  they  held 
their  courts  of  judicature ;  but  places  of  ju¬ 
dicature,  and  markets  or  fairs,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  things.  The  places  this  learned  au¬ 
thor  has  cited  from  the  Bible  have  been  tin- 
derftood,  and,  I  think,  commonly,  to  relate 
to  magiftrates  fitting  in  the  gates.  That  in 
Job  certainly  refers  to  his  ading  as  a  judge 
among  his  countrymen ;  the  twelfth,  fix- 

1  F  13. 
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teenth,  and  ieventeenth  verfes  indubitably 
prove  it.  Bilhop  Patrick  gave  a  like  fenfe 
to  the  other  two  3.  Thefe  quotations  then 
are  unhappy  •  and  the  candid  Michaelis  will, 
I  hope,  indulge  me  the  liberty  of  citing  fome 
other  paffages  of  Holy  Writ,  arid  applying 
the  circumftance  occafionally  mentioned  by 
Niebuhr  to  the  illuftration  of  them. 

i.  St.  Luke  {peaks  of  St.  Paul’s  difiputing 
in  the  market  daily  with  the  Athenian  philo- 
fcphers,  A6ts  xvii.  17,  1 8.  In  our  country 
the  carrying  on  religious  difputatioris  in  mar¬ 
kets  would  be  thought  very  improper,  and  the 
effe6l  of  intemperate  zeal ;  but  it  would  be 
agreeable  enough  in  Arabia,  where,  it  fhould 
feem,  people  meet  in  fuch  places  for  conver- 
fation.  Probably  the  fialutations  in  the  mar - 
kets,  which  the  Evangelifts  tell  us  the  pha- 
rifees  loved 4,  were  the  applications  people 
in  difeourfe  were  wont  to  make  to  them,  in 
order  to  decide  the  matters  they  were  con¬ 
troverting  ;  fo  the  multitude  faluted  our  Lord 
in  this  manner,  Mark  ix.  1^.  They  were 
extremely  afraid  of  being  defiled  by  being  in 
markets  ;  why  then  did  they  not  abftam 
from  fuch  places,  and  tranfafl:  the  bufmefs 
of  them  by  the  intervention  of  others  ?  May 
we  not  believe  it  was  for  the  fake  of  fhining 
in  converfiations  there,  and  difplaying  their 
learning  ?  Our  Lord  fpeaks  alfo  of  children 
making  ufe  of  markets  for  their  puerile  di- 


3  In  his  Commentaries. 
38,  Luke  n5  43. 


4  Matt.  23.  7,  Mark  12. 

verfioris. 
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verfions,  Matt.  xi.  16.  They  were  then,  it 
feems,  the  common  places  for  diverfion  and 
amufement,  ufed  by  old  and  young  :  by  the 
aged  for  converfation 5,  by  the  young  for 
piping  and  dancing. 

2.  They  held  their  markets  in  their  gates, 
it  fhould  feem,  anciently,  from  what  is  faid 
2  Kings  vii.  1,  18,  where  we  read  that  a 
meafure  of  fine  flour  was  to  be  fold  for  a 
fhekel,  and  two  meafures  of  barley  for  a 
fhekel,  in  the  gate  of  Samaria.  It  doth  not 
appear  why  the  gate  fhould  be  mentioned,  if 
it  was  not  confidered  as  the  public  market, 
where  the  fpoils  of  the  Syrians  were  to  be  fold. 

In  their  gates  then,  or  in  a  void  /pace  at  the 
entrance  of  their  gates,  fee  1  Kings  xxii.  10, 
they  held  their  markets  and  their  courts  of 
judicature  both ;  as  afterwards,  it  fhould 
feem,  when  their  gates  were  not  ufed  for 
thefe  purpofes,  the  fame  place  that  ferved  for 

5  The  fuppofed  fcene  of  the  firffc  aflembly,  or  moral  dif- 
courfe,  of  the  exquifite  Arabian  writer  Hariri,  entitled  Sana- 
nenfis,  feems  to  have  been  fuch  an  open  and  public  place. 

It  fhould  not  then  have  been  reprefented,  I  apprehend,  as 
it  is  by  the  learned  Chappelow,  in  the  preface  to  his  tranf- 
lation,  as  “  the  fubjeil  of  a  friendly  fociety  at  Sanaa,  in 
<c  Arabia  Felix.”  It  appears  from  the  manner  of  his 
withdrawment,  p.  7,  that  the  orator  was  fuppofed  to  be 
unknown,  and  that  it  was  to  be  underftooa  to  be  an  ocea- 
fional  diicourfe,  pronounced  by  a  Dervife,  an  Eaflern  re¬ 
ligious  beggar,  who  had  gathered  a  great  number  of  people 
about  him,  in  fome  market,  or  fome  fuch  open  place, 
preaching  to  them  there  the  precepts  of  religion.  We  meet 
with  accounts  in  travellers  of  fuch  public  ciifcourfes  of 
their  Religious. 
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the  one  was  made  ufe  of  for  the  other.  Acts 
xvi.  19. 

People  then  might  fit  in  the  gate  anciently 
for  converfation  and  aiverfon ,  as  they  do  now, 
among  the  Arabs,  in  markets  and  fairs .  It 
feems  moil  natural  to  interpret  Lot's  fitting 
in  the  gate,  Gen.  xix.  1,  after  this  manner. 
Certainly  he  did  not  fit  there  as  a  magiftrate, 
for  had  that  been  his  character,  they  could 
not  have  reproached  him,  though  a  ftranger, 
with  fetting  up  to  be  a  judge,  ver.  9  ;  nor 
can  we  imagine  he  fat  there  purpofeiv  to  in¬ 
vite  all  ftrangers  to  his  houfe,  that  would 
have  been  carrying  his  hofpitality  to  an  excefs , 
it  being  enough  for  one  in  private  life  to  re¬ 
ceive  fuch  as  came  in  his  way :  he  feems  then  to 
have  placed  himfelf  there  for  amufement  and 
fociety.  Pf.  Ixix.  12.  may  be  interpreted 
either  way —Men  of  rank  and  influence  in 
life  fpeak  againf  me  ;  or,  the  children  of  my 
people ,  in  their  leifure  hours ,  when  they  a f an¬ 
kle  in  the  gate  for  converfation,  fpeak  againf 
me,  and  I  am  the  fong  of  the  drunkard . 

If  we  fuppofe  the  Jews  were  wont  to  have 
moral  and  wife  difcourfes  in  their  gates,  as 
the  Arabs  are  fuppofed  by  Hariri  to  have  had 
in  public  places,  and  as  the  Athenian  Philo- 
fophers  are  fuppofed  by  St.  Luke  to  have 
held  in  their  markets,  Adis  xvii.  17,  18, 
there  will  appear  a  much  greater  energy 
in  thofe  words  of  Solomon,  than  is  com¬ 
monly  apprehended,  Prov.  i.  20,  21,  “  IV if- 
“  dam  crieth  without,  fhe  uttereth  her  voice 
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*  >  '  /  ,  y  ' 

“  in  the  ft  reefs :  (lie  crieth  in  the  chief  place 
**  of  cdncourfe,  in  the  opening  of  the  gates  f 
&c;  and  again,  ch  viii.  3,  “  She  crieth  at 
“  the  gates,  at  the ,  entry  of  the  city  ”  &c. 
'Th.tfynagogue's  Were;  in  later  times,  the  places 
for  Jew  if 0  inftfufiion  ;  but  are.  we  fure  there 
were  fynagogues  in  the  days  of  Solomon  ? 

Observation  LXXIL 

Nothing  is  more  common,  in  the  Ea ft; 
than  the  comparing  princes  to  lions,  or  bet¬ 
ter  knowii  to  thofe  that  are  acquainted  with 
their  writings ;  biit  the  comparing  them  to 
crocodiles ,  if  pofleffed  of  naval  power,  or 
ftrong  by  a  watery  fituatidn,  has  hardly  ever 
been  mentioned. 

D’Herbeldt;  however,  cites  s  an  Eaftern 
Poet*  who  Celebrating  the  prowefs  of  Gela- 
leddin,  furnamed  Mankberni;  and  Khovar- 
ezme  Schach,  a  moft  valiant  Perfian  Prince, 
faid,  u  He  was  dreadful  as  a  lion  in  the 
f<  held,  and  not  kfs  terrible  in  the  water 
“  than  a  crocodile  ” 

The  power  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Mgypt 
teems  to  be  reprefented  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxix.  3, 
“  Behold,  I  am  againft  thee,  Pharaoh  King 
“  of  /Egypt,  the  great  dragon ,  (the  great 
<c  crocodile ft  that  lieth.  in  the  midft  of  his 
*c  rivers,  which  hath  faid,  My  river  is  mine 
“  own,  and  I  have  made  it  myfeif.”  In 

1  Bibliotheque  Orient.  p.  37 1. 
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his  xxxiid  chapter  2d  verfe,  the  fame  Pro¬ 
phet  makes  ufe  of  both  the  fimiles,  I  think, 
of  the  panegyrift  of  Gelaleddin  :  “  Take  up 
“  a  lamentation  for  Pharaoh  King  of  M- 
“  gypt>  and  fay  unto  him.  Thou  art  like  a 
young  lion  of  the  nations,  and  thou  art  as 
a  whale  (a  crocodile )  in  the  feas  :  and  thou 
<c  earned:  forth  with  (or  from)  thy  rivers, 
and  troubled!!  the  waters  with  thy  feet , 
46  and  fouledft  their  rivers 

It  is  very  odd  in  our  tranflators,  to  render 
the  original  word  whale,  and  at  the  fame  time 
talk  of  feet ;  nor  indeed  are  rivers  the  abode 
of  the  whale,  it’s  bulk  is'  too  great  to  admit 
of  that :  the  term  dragon,  which  is  thrown 
into  the  margin,  is  the  preferable  verfion  : 
which  word  in  our  language,  as  the  Plebrew 
word  in  the  original,  is,  I  think,  generic,  and 
includes  the  feveral  fpecies  of  oviparous  qua¬ 
drupeds,  if  not  thofe  of  the  Terpentine  kind*. 
A  crocodile  is,  without  doubt,  the  creature 
the  Prophet  means ;  and  the  comparifon 
feems  to  point  out  the  puiffance  of  the 
/Egyptian  Kings  of  antiquity,  powerful  by 
fea  as  well  as  by  land. 

a  A  collation  of  the  feveral  paffages  of  the  Old  T efta- 
ment,  in  which  the  “word  tranflated  dragons  occurs,  con¬ 
firms  this  defeription,  but  will  not  eafily  allow  us  to  fuppofe 
the  jackall  could  ever  be  meant.  See  Dr.  Shaw,  p.  174, 
note  2. 
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Relating  to  the  principal  Matters  contained  in  thefe  Volumes. 


A\ 

ABraham,  a  mighty  prince,  i, 
1 15,  11 6;  but  very  paci¬ 
fic,  i.  117;  elegant,  i.  11S. 
119;  rich  in  lilver  and  gold, 
as  well  as  cattle,  i.  120,  121  ; 
his  riches  how  acquired,  i.  121, 
Sec  ;  entertained  angels,  i.  323, 
326  ;  liberality  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  i.  328 

Abftemioufnefs,  it’s  effects,  i»  357 
Adis,  Royal,  how  drawn  up,ii.  290 
/Egypt,  it’s  want  of  rain,  i.  51  ; 
manner  of  colledling  honey 
there,  ii.  193  ;  not  a  wine- 
country,  ii.  308  ;  it’s  vines 
and  fycomores  anciently  it’s 
mod  valuable  trees,  ib ;  the 
little  wine  that  was  made  there 
very  delicious,  ii.  311  ;  why 
date-trees  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  hiflory  of  the  plague  of 
hail,  ii.  312;  double  feed-time 
and  harveft  there,  ii.  315  ;  ma¬ 
ny  ufeful  plants  fuppofed  to  be 
brought  thither  in  the  time  of 
the  Califs,  ii.  317,  note;  fifli 
in  the  Nile,  ii.  323,  Sec  ;  few 
of  them  quite  pleafant,  ii.  3  26  ; 
it’s  delicious  birds,  Sec.  ii.  340; 
it’s  horfes,  ii.  346;  it’s  linen 
coarfe,  ii.  349 

./Egyptians,  lived  on  flh  and  herbs 
in  April  and  May,  ii.  327  ;  their 
vegetable  food,  ii.  332,  Sec ; 
llrongly  attached  to  their  own 
country,  ii.  364;  many  of  them, 
however,  forced  formerly  to 
leave  it,  ii.  366 

Aleppo,  Dr.  RufTell’s  account  of 
the  weather  there,  i.  18,  19 
Alexander  the  Great,  alTumed  the 
manners  of  the  Eaft,  ii.  35 


Alighting,  an  expreilion  of  re- 
fpedt,  ii.  1 16 

Anchors,  carried  at  the  Hern,  ii. 
497  ;  placed  one  on  each  fide,ib. 

Anger,  an  odd  eaflern  way  of  ex- 
preffing  it,  ii,  492 

Apples,  of  the  O.  T.  feem  to 
mean  citrons,  i.  397,  &c ;  fo 
underflood  by  the  Chaldee  Pa- 
raphrafl,  i.  401 

Arabs,  permitted  to  cultivate  fome 
land  where  they  fojourn,  as 
well  as  feed  their  cattle,  i.  83  ; 
fagacious  in  their  choice  of  it, 
i.  83  ;  frequently  rob  the  huf- 
bandmanof  his  feed-corn,  i.  86 ; 
their  eager  watching  for  paffen- 
gers,  i.  95  ;  riding  into  houfes, 
i.  96  ;  thofeqf  the  fame  family 
wont  to  live  together,  i.  9 9 ;  not 
afraid  to  infult  the  moil  vidtori- 
ous  princes,  i.  104;  rapacious, 
i.  107,  108;  fome  tribes  much 
more  mifehievous  than  others, 
i.  1 12;  fome  very  fmall,  i.  1 16 ; 
manner  of  falling  on  caravans, 
i.  126  ;  furniture  of  their  tents, 

i.  127  ;  their  tents  fmoky,  i. 
134  ;  colour,  i.  135  ;  their  ho- 
fpitality,  i.  324;  way  in  which 
fome  of  their  poets  have  been 
honoured,  ii.  178  ;  manner  of 
making  war  on  each  other,  ii, 
239  :  dillant  places  not  fafe 
from  them,  ii.  292  ;  their  wo¬ 
men  eafily  delivered,  ii.  506 

Ariel,  or  Lion  of  God,  the  holy 
city  why  fo  called,  i.  212,  &c. 

Arms,  buried  with  warriors,  ii. 
138,  Sec  ;  concealed  in  water, 

ii. .  256;  hung  up  in  times  of 
joy,  11.5 18 

Army, 
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Army,  the  flight  of  that  of  the 
Syrians  and  that  of  Saladine 
refembled  each  other,  ii.  255 
Alhes,  ufed  in  morter,  i.  179 
Alfes,  one  only  alked  for  by  the 
Shunamitefs,  i.  449  ;  prefents 
made  of  them,  ii.  26  ;  much 
ufed  by  the  lawyers  of  Perfia, 
ii.  27  ;  white,  ii.  68  ;  an  afs 
oddly  madethenameofaprince, 
ii.  184;  wild,  their  great  fwift- 
nefs,  ii.  185 

B. 

Baca,  valley  of,  i.  422 
Badger-fkins,  what  feem  to  be  of¬ 
ten  meant  by  them,  ii.  376 
Bag-pipe,  i.  413,  & c. 

Balconies,  not  allowed  in  Jerufa- 
lem,  i.  219 

Baking,  how  performed  by  the 
Arabs,  i.  231,  &c;  a  trade  in 
fome  places  of  the  Eaft,  i.  269 
Banners,  their  terriblenefs  ex¬ 
plained,  i.  478  ;  a  pledge  of 
fafety,  ii.  26 6,  &c. 

Bardacks,  what,  ii.  12 
Barley,  bread  made  of  it,  i.  249; 
prepared  by  taking  off  the  hulk, 

i.  250;  parched,  i.  274;  it’s 
flour  mingled  with  water  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  fatigued,  i.  275  ; 
ufed  for  horfes,  i.  424 ;  mea- 
fure  of  it  given  for  a  temporary 
wife,  ii.  513 

Barrel,  of  the  O.  T,  fhould  have 
been  tranflated  jarr,  i.  279 
Bafket,  meat  put  in  one  by  Gi¬ 
deon,  and  prefented  to  an  an 
gel,  i.  330  ;  what  meant  by  it 
Deut.  xxviii.  5,  17,  i.  418,  note 
Bats,  idols  call  to  them,  how  to 
be  underftood,  ii.  457 
Beard,  Joab’s  taking  hold  of  A- 
mafa’s  confidered,  ii.  54;  cut 
off,  a  great  infamy,  ii.  55;  beg¬ 
ging  for  it’s  fake,  ib  ;  carried 
off  as  a  proof  of  victory,  ii.  263 
Bears,  found  in  or  near  judtea, 

ii.  220,  note 

l 


Beds,  one  for  each  perfon  in  the 
Eafl,  i.  165  ;  adorned  with  fi¬ 
ver  and  gold,  i.  200  ;  corner  of 
one,  ii.  61  ;  lightnefs  of  them, 
ii.  66,  note ;  of  iron,  what,  ii. 
67  ;  chamber  of,  ii.  488 
Bee-hives,  the  conftrudion  of 
them  in  Paltefline,  ii.  195 
Behemoth,  why  mentioned  before 
the  Leviathan,  ii.  319 
Bells,  their  holinefs  to  the  Lord, 
i.  470,  &c. 

Bellhazzar,  his  feafl  confidered, 

i.  194,  &c. 

Ben-hadad,  his  grant  to  Ahab, 

ii.  259 

Benjamin,  largenefs  of  his  mefs, 

>347 

Birds,  the  time  of  their  flnging, 
i.  30,  31  ;  feveral  of  thole  of 
AEgypt  delicious,  2,  340 ;  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  a  Jew  to  afcertain 
which  are  lawful,  ii.  344 
Birth  of  a  fon,  announced  with 
particular  ceremonies,  ii.  5  1 1 
Bieffing,  why  Eaftern  faiutations 
fo  denominated,  ii.  40 
Blue,  anciently  a  magnificent 
drefs,  ii.  519 

Bo,  what  that  Hebrew  verb  fig- 
nifies,  i.  65 

Boars,  wild,  the  places  where 
found,  ii.  216 

Boats,  the  velocity  of  thcfe  of 
the  Mile  and  the  Euphrates, 
i.  439,  &c  ;  thofe  of  fhips  how 
managed,  ii.  496 
Bones,  frequently  mean  corpfe, 
i.  48,  49 

Books,  a  method  propofed  for  de¬ 
termining  where  fome  were 
written,  i.  72  ;  of  what  mate¬ 
rials  the  Jewilh  were  com- 
pofed,  ii.  170  ;  Dean  Prideaux 
miflaken  in  fuppoling  they  were 
of  parchment,  ii.  172  ;  more 
probably  of  linen,  ib  ;  adorned 
with  paintings  or  drawings,  ii, 
181 

Booths, 
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Booths,  why  the  Jews  were  to 
dwell  in  them  in  one  of  their 
festivals  rather  than  in  tents, 

‘  i.  155  ;  remarks  on  that  of 
Jonah,  i.  158.  See  Gourd. 
Bottles  (leather),  made  of  goat- 
Ikins,  i.  131  ;  alluded  to  by  the 
Pfalmid,  ib  ;  how  mended,  i. 
132  ;  keep  liquors  frelher  than 
other  veffels,  ib  ;  how  made, 
ib;  in  great  ufe  in  thcfe  coun¬ 
tries,  i.  133  ;  ufed  for  dry 
things  as  well  as  liquids,  ib. 
Bows,  kept  in  a  cafe,  ii.  5  13 
Bracelet,  an  enfign  of  royalty, 
ii.  1 3  1  ;  why  prefented  by  the 
Amalekite  to  David,  ii.  132; 
two  different  Hebrew  words 
tranflated  by  this  term,  ib  ;  the 
Eaflern  very  heavy,  ii.  501 
Brawlings,  at  opening  the  water¬ 
ing  canals,  i.  11,  note 
Bread,  (Eaflern,)  feveral  ways  of 
baking  it,  i.  231,  &c ;  eaten 
with  oil,  i.  238  ;  with  fait  and 
herbs,  ib ;  with  honey,  i.  243 
baked  in  fmall  loaves,  i.  244; 
ufually  eaten  immediately,  ib; 
fome  made  for  keeping,  ib ; 
made  of  barley  i.  249  ;  pieces 
of  it  given  as  rewards,  i.  270  ; 
jRrfons  of  figure  frequently 
without  bread  in  the  houfe,  i. 
328 

Bricks,  the  ufe  of  thofe  made  by 
the  people  of  I  fra  e  1  in  ./Egypt, 
i.  12  ;  commonly  white,  i.  177; 
kiln  for  them,  what  meant  by 
tnat  term  in  the  original,  j. 
l  80,  1 81  ;  brick  -work  of  Mo-  t 
fes,  what,  i.  186 

Brides,  reverence  with  which 
they  appear  before  the  bride¬ 
groom  among  the  Arabs,  ii. 
117;  changing  their  drefs,  ii. 

1 22 

Bridles,  with  infcriptions,  i.  470, 
47i 

Broth,  prefented  by  Gideon  to  the 
angel,  i.  329 


Buckets,  carried  with  them  bf 
travellers,  i.  420 

Burying,  with  arms,  an  honour, 
ii.  138  ;  the  fame  when  in  ci¬ 
ties,  ii.  1 41  ;  ancient  places  of, 
ii.  147,  148,  note  ;  odd  method 
of,  lately  difcovered  in  -Egypt, 
ii.  155 

Butter,  how  made  in  Barbary,  i. 
28 1  ;  with  honey,  an  emblem  of 
plenty,  i.  293  ;  mingled  toge¬ 
ther.  i.  298  ;  this  compofition 
not  appropriated  to  children, 
i.  299 

Butter-milk,  given  by  Jael  to  Si- 
fera,  i,  283  ;  thought  to  be  very 
refrefhing,  ib ;  highly  efleem- 
ed,  i.  284 

Butz,  the  meaning  of  that  He¬ 
brew  word,  ii.  358,  &c. 

C. 

Calnibac,  what  kind  of  metal,  ii. 
491 

Camels,  Hand  abroad  all  winter, 

i.  82,  83  ;  their  common  pace 
in  travelling,  i.  437  ;  the  bur¬ 
thens  they  are  able  to  cary,  ii. 
19,  note  ;  number  poffeffed  by 
a  late  Perfian  prince,  ii.  486  ; 
their  hair  ufed,  ii.  487 

Camp,  the  place  of  honour  there, 

ii.  243 

Canals,  (for  watering  lands,)  great 
brawlings  at  opening  them,  i. 

1  1,  note  ;  referred  to  by  Solo¬ 
mon,  ii.  306;  great  fize  of 
fome  of  them  in  -Egypt,  ib. 

Candle,  the  want  of  it  a  mark  of 
defolation,  i.  201 

Candleflick,  of  a  court-yard,  i. 

1 93 

Caravans,  wont  to  meet  at  fome 
place  of  general  rendezvous,  i. 
431  ;  their  ufual  time  of  fetting 
cut,  i.  432  ;  manner  of  travel¬ 
ling,  i.  444,  &c. 

Carpets,  ii.  523 

e^attie,  no  rellraint  upon  feeding 
them,  i.  78  •  abroad  all  winter, 

i.  82* 


A 
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i  82  *,  time  when  led  out  into 
the  common  paflures,  ii.  466  ; 
when  they  returned,  ii.  469 

Cavalcades,  ufed  for  the  doing 
perfons  honour,  ii.  102,  &  106, 

1  <07 

Caves,  retired  to  for  fafety,  ii. 

131 

Chains,  about  camels  necks,  11. 

,*34 

Chariot,  meaning  of  the  word  fo 
rendered,  i.  447  ;  clothes  for 
them,  ii.  523 

Charming,  venomous  animals,  ii. 
222,  &c. 

Cheefe,  produced  by  butter-milk 
in  Head  of  rennet,  i.  284,  285  ; 
Eaftern  defcribed,  ib  ;  lent  by 
Jelfe  to  the  army,  i.  286  ;  the 
vats  made  ufe  of,  ib. 

Chiefeft,  among  ten  thoufand,  the 
meaning  of  that  expreffion,  i. 
276,  &c. 

Children,  manner  of  carrying 
them,  ii.  367 

Chimnies,  not  allowed  at  Jerufa- 
lem,  i.  216 

Choreph,  tranflated  winter,  what 
it  means,  i.  14,  15 

Churning,  of  the  Arabs,  de¬ 
fer  ibed,  i.  281 

Cicers,  parched,  i.  272  ;  in  great 
repute,  i.  273  ;  ufed  in  delerts, 
and  for  prefents  of  fmall  va¬ 
lue,  ib. 

Circumcilion,  it’s  effects,  ii.  497 

Cities,  full  of  mire  and  dull,  i. 
176  ;  height  of  their  wails,  i. 
204 

Citrons,  their  exhilarating  quali¬ 
ty,  i.  400,  401 

Clay,  ufed  for  fealing,  ii.  457 

Cloud,  indicating  a  Harm,  i.  56; 
regulated  the  march  of  Ifrael 
according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  i.  468 

Coiiins,  not  ufed  by  the  ancient 
Jews,  ii.  153  ;  ufed  only  by 
perfons  of  diilindlion  in  JE- 
gypt,  ii.  154;  the  Sopoj  of  the 


widow  of  Naim’s  fon  no  objecj 
tion  to  this,  ii.  156 

Cold,  it’s  feverity  at  times  in  Pa- 
keftine,  i.  16,  &c  ;  of  the  night, 
as  oppofed  to  the  heat  of  the 
day,  according  to  Sir  j.  Char¬ 
din,  i.  74,  75 

Colours,  an  enquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words 
that  exprefs  them,  recommend¬ 
ed  to  the  learned,  ii,  408  ;  an 
account  of  fame  of  them,  ii. 
409,  Sec. 

Common- Failures,  no  exclufive 
right  to  them  among  the  Jews, 
i.  81,  82 

Cooling,  rooms,  how  performed, 
1.  162,  163 

Coptics,  how  they  fpend  their 
holy-days,  i.  23 

Corn,  ground  generally  in  a. 
morning,!.  250;  with  fougs, 
i.  251  3  neatnefs  in  preparing 
it  for  bread,  2.  252,  note; 
ground  by  hand-mills,  i.  253  ; 
what  fort  was  tiled  to  conceal 
the  fpies  of  king  David,  i.  2765 

277  ;  preferved  in  jars,  i.  277, 

278  ;  kept  in  fub terraneous 
repofitories,  ii.  452  ;  why  thefe 
were  preferred  to  fuch  as  are 
ufed  among  us,  ii.  455  ;  reaped 
fornedmes  by  plucking  up,  ii. 

462  ;  not  the  thought  however 
of  a  paffage  in  the  Pfalms,  ii, 

463  , 

Cornelius,  his  proftratlon  before 
Peter,  ii.  35 

Corner,  the  place  of  honour,  ii. 
60  ;  of  a  bed,  ii.  61  ;  dividing 
into  corners,  ii.  69 

Covering,  the  feet,  i.  167  ;  the 
face  in  mourning,  i.  434 

Couch,  Damafcus  laid  to  dwell  in 
one,  ii.  64 

Court-yards,  ufed  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  company,  i.  189;  co¬ 
vered  frequently  at  fuch  times 
with  a  veil,  i.  190 


Cow- 


Cow-dong,  ufed  for  fuel  In  the 
Eaft,  i.  255  ;  burns  very  flow- 
ly,  i.  261 

Crackling,  of  thorns  under  a  pot, 
i.  261' 

Cracknells,  what  the  Hebrew 
word  fo  rendered  feems  to  fig- 
nify,  ii.  6 

Cries,  of  joy,  ii.  136  ;  and  of  for- 
row,  ib. 

Crocodile,  an  emblem  of  naval 
power,  ii.  529 

Croifades,  battles  and  expeditions 
in  thole  times  in  all  months  of 
the  year,  ii.  247,  &c. 
Cucumbers,  garden  of,  i.  4^5. 

See  Summer-fruits 
Cup,  of  falvation,  i,  391  ;  what 
jofeph  meant  by  divining  by 
it,  ii.  476 

Curtains,  of  Solomon  fignify  his 
tents,  i.  149;  Ainfworth  un¬ 
willing  to  admit  this,  ib. 
Cutting,  of  the  flefli,  under  af¬ 
fliction,  how,  ii.  513 
Cypreflcs,  planted  in  houfes,  i. 
196 

D. 

Dances,  extemporaneous,  ii.  114 
Daniel,  Nebuchadnezzar’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  him  explained,  ii.  72, 
&c  ;  fuppofed  reafon  of  his  re¬ 
tiring  from  court,  ii.  165 
David,  his  addrefs  to  Nabal,  i. 

1 09,  &c  ;  how  honoured  by 
Jonathan,  ii.  94;  how  infult- 
ed  by  Shirnei,  ii,  1C9 
Dead,  refort  of  people  to  the  place 
where  they  lie,  ii.  135;  noife 
made  by  them  there,  ib;  head 
bound  about  with  a  napkin,  ii. 

161  . 

Deception,  of  the  light,  an  odd 
one  in  the  Eaftern  deferts,  i. 
483,  note 

Degrees,  fongs  of,  i.  469,  note 
Depths,  mean  pools  or  refer voirs 
of  water,  ii.  198,  199 
Demies,  wear  garments  of  camels 
hair,  ii,  487,  507  ;  carry  horns 


about  with  thein,  ii.  508  ;  g 8 
bare-headed,  ib. 

Devotion,  of  the  drunken,  i.  385; 

Digging,  through  houfes,  i.  177  ; 
in  vineyards,  ii.  432 

Dogs,  reckoned  defiling,  i.  220  * 
yet  kept  in  the  Eaffern  cities,  i. 
221  ;  dog’s-head,  ii.  185,  note 

Doors,  places  of  converfation,  L 
22,  23 

Double-tongued,  the  Eaftern  peo= 
pie  accufed  of  being  remarkably 
fo,  ii.  46 

Doves,  houfes  for  their  reception 
common  in  the  Eaft,  i.  222  ; 
large,  i.  225  ;  build  in  natural 
hollownelfes,  i.  223  ;  fond  of 
cool  retreats,  i.  224  ;  of  waters 
ib. 

Drefs,  of  the  ladies  in  thefe  coun¬ 
tries*  ii.  379 

Drink,  given  as  an  affurance  of 
fafety,  ii.  469  ;  veiTels  for  it  of 
gold,  ii.  383  ;  thofe  of  Solomon 
and  Schach  Abas  compared  to¬ 
gether,  ib. 

Dromedaries,  their  fwiftnefs*  L 

437 

Drought,  of  three  yeats,  in  A~ 
hab’s  time,  i.  50  ;  one  of  five 
years  in  Damafcus,  ib  ;  of  fe- 
venteen,  and  another  of  thirty- 
fix,  in  Cyprus,  i.  52;  Jacob’s 
complaint  of  the  drought  of  the 
day;  i.  73;  it’s  effect  on  the 
ground,  ii.  208 

Drunken  people,  their  turn  fome- 
times  to  devotion,  i.  385 

Dung*  dried  with  care  for  fuel* 
i.  255  ;  the  cafe  of  Ezekiel,  i. 
259 ;  ufed  for  the  defiling  places 
they  wanted  to  dilhonour,  iff 

494 

Dung-hills,  made  places  of  a- 
bode,  i.  256  ;  what  meant  by 
raifing  beggars  from  them,  i, 

^  259 

Duff*  large  quantities  raifed  by 
fqualls,  i.  55  ;  by  whirlwinds, 
i.  57  ;  fprinkling  water  to  pre¬ 
vent  it’srifing,  an  honour  done 

the 
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the  great,  ii.  10B  ;  put  on  cri¬ 
minals,  ii.  209 

Dwelling  deep,  what  it'means,  i. 
102,  &c. 

E. 

Ears  of  corn,  parched,  i.  69,  note 

Ear-rings,  two  forts  of  them,  ii. 

393  ° 

Earth,  reputed  facred,  what  done 
with  it,  ii.  491 

Earthen-veffels,  made  prefents  of, 
ii.  12 

Eating,  at  the  king’s  table,  what 
it  means,  i.  351  ;  very  early, 
pra&ifed  in  the  Eaft,  i.  356 

Eggs,  reckoned  a  delicacy,  i.  314; 
fent  for  prefents  to  perfons  of 
figure,  ii.  5 

Eglon,  his  chamber  of  cooling,  i. 
j6z,  163  ;  his  covering  his 
feet,  i.  167 ;  the  manner  in 
which  Ehud  obtained  a  private 
audience  of  him,  i.  16B 

Elijah,  his  running  before  Ahab 
explained,  ii.  113;  his  attitude 
at  Carmel,  ii.  506 

Embalming,  the  Jewiffi  and  the 
^Egyptian  manner  of  it,  ii.  157 ; 
Dr.  Ward’s  Diff.  upon  it  exa¬ 
mined,  ii.  158  ;  quantity  of 
drugs  requifite  for  it,  ii.  162, 
&  c. 

Euphrates,  Dr.  Pococke’s  remark 
on  this  river  explanatory  of  a 
difficulty  relating  to  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  ii.  213 

Eyes,  fealed  up,  ii.  277,  &c;  their 
rednefs  explained,  ii.  406,  &c 

Ezekiel,  talking  againft  him  by 
the  walls,  how  to  be  under- 
ftood,  i.  22,  23 

F. 

Face,  covered  in  mourning,  1.434 ; 
of  malefactors  alfo,  ii.  93 

Father,  ufed  to  denote  certain  qua¬ 
lities  belonging  to  a  perfon,  ii. 

479 

Fatnefs,  of  lambs,  i.  321 
Vo  L.  II. 


Feafi,  of  dedication,  how  celebrat¬ 
ed,  i.  204  ;  portions  fent  to  the 
abfent,  1.  353;  women  not 
mixed  with  men  at  them,  i. 
354;  at  funerals,  ii.  137 

Feet,  covering  them,  the  meaning 
of  that  expreffion,  i.  167  ;  thole 
of  dead  fate  criminals  cut  off, 
ii,  271  ;  how  dreffed,  ii.  362  ; 
neceffity  of  often  waffiing  therm, 
ii.  378  ;  how  fhod,  ii.  373 

Feftival,  conjecture  concerning 
that  in  which  Babylon  was 
taken,  i.  193 

Fewel, different  kinds, i.  234,264; 
wanted  by  Ifrael  in  the  defert, 

i.  482 

Fires,  when  firffc  made  by  the  de¬ 
licate  in  the  Levant,  i.  25  ; 
how  long  continued  in  Jud$a, 
ib ;  often  made  of  charcoal,  i. 
216 

Filh,  hi  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tyre,  ii.  200  ;  largenefs  of 
thofe  of  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  ib  ; 
likenefs  to  thofe  of  the  Nile, 
ib;  Ifrael’s  murmuring  for 
them  owing  to  luxurioufnefs, 

ii.  328 

Fiffureof  the  earth,  a  dangerous 

o 

one  between  iUeppo  and  Jeru- 
falem,  i.  461 

Flax,  ./Egyptian,  excels  that  of 
other  countries,  ii,  349 

Fleffi,  potted,  an  Eaftern  deli¬ 
cacy,  i.  316;  other  methods  of 
preferving  it  long,  i.  317 

Flocks,  numerous,  i.  124;  their 
young  apt  to  die  on  motion,  i„ 

1 26 

Flood,  in  the  time  of  Deborah,  i. 
248,  note 

Flowers,  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ing,  i.  30 

Fountains,  proper  places  for  en¬ 
camping,  if  226;  that  of  if. 
rael  why  fo  denominated,  ii. 
227  ;  probably  may  be  of  fome 
ufe  to  fettle  the  geography  of 
Judaea,  ii,  228  ;  hopped  up, 
N  n  ii. 
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il.  229;  on  what  account 
done,  ii.  230  ;  corrupted,  ii. 
233  ;  Solomon’s  allufion  to  fuch 
a  cafe,  ii.  234;  dangerous 
lurking-places,  n.  235 

Fowls,  what  kinds  ufed  in  the 
Eaft,  i.  344,  345,  note. 

Fruits,  often  gathered  unripe,  and 
why,  i.  89  ;  fondnefs  of  the 
E after 21  people  for  unripe  fruit. 

i,  456 

Funerals,  feads  then,  ii.  138 

Furs,  warn  in  Svrin,  i.  26  ;  taken 
fometimes  from  lambs,  i  27  ; 
neceflary  to  guard  againit  the 
nocturnal  cold,  i.  74 

G. 

Garden,  of  herbs,  watered  by  art 
in  Judtea,  i.  10  ;  none  allowed 
in  Jerulalem,  i.  197  ;  water 
very  neceffary  to  thofe  of  the 
Ead,  ii.  434 

Garlick,  a  prefervativ.e  againft  the 
bad  effects  of  pedilential  winds, 

ii.  87 

Garments, prince  sfo  me  tjmesmade 
prefen ts  of  theirs,  ii.  93  ;  fre¬ 
quently  changed  by  the  great, 
ii.  1173  new  in  times  of  re¬ 
joicing,  ii.  1  1  8 

Gates,  private  vidts  received  in 
them,  i.  23,24;  exalted,  their 
bad  confequence,  i,  97  ;  of  ci¬ 
ties,  fome  plated  with  iron,  o- 
thers  with  brafs,  i.  207  ;  ufed 
for  converfation,  ii.  328  ;  and 
of  the  learned  kind,  ib. 

Genealogy,  of  our  Lord,  a  fimi- 
lar  difficulty  in  a  Palmyrene  in* 
fcription,  ii.  477 

Gibeonites,  the  labours  enjoined 
them  wont  to  be  performed  by 
females,  ii.  368  ;  conlequently 
difgraceful,  ii.  369 

Gideon,  a  part  of  his  hidory  il- 
ludrated,  i.  290,  291  ;  &  ii. 

*93 

Gifts,  a  mark  of  refpedt,  ii.  i  ; 
as  iuch  received  by  the  ancient 
prophets,  ii.  2.  not  rewards  of 


divination,  ii.  4  ;  St.  Jerome’s 
ftrange  mi  Hake,  ib  ;  fometimes 
confided  of  mean  things,  ii. 
5,22;  regider  of  them,  ii.  7 
what  ufually  prefen  ted  men  o 
learning,  ii.  10,  1 1  ;  fome¬ 

times  declined,  ii.  13;  what 
thofe  were  the  children  of  Be¬ 
lial  neglefted  to  bring  Saul,  ii. 

1  3  ;  parade  in  prefen  ting  them, 
ii.  18  ;  fometimes  rejedted  with 
difpleafurc,  ii.  24  ;  frequently 
fuppofed  to  be  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  fuperiority,  ii.  28  ; 
fometimes  an  exprefiion  of  gra¬ 
titude,  ib. 

Girding  up,  the  garments,  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of,  i.  450,  &c. 
Gnuggah,themeaningof,midakert 
by  Ainfworth  and  de  Dieu,  i# 
246,  Sec. 

Goats,  their  milk  more  edeemed 
than  that  of  cows,  i.  288 
Gold,  written  with,  ii.  180,  181  ; 
beaten,  what  it  means,  ii.  388  ; 
another  metal  as  precious,  ii. 

_  49° 

Gourd,  Jonah’s,  i.  138,  See. 
Granaries,  fubterraneous,  ii.  432 
Grapes,  gathered  before  ripe, 
and  why,  i.  89  ;  treader  over  - 
taking  the  fower,  i.  92  ;  their 
robb,  i.  303,  304;  fome  of 
them  in  deferts,  i.  45  5  ;  thofe 
of  jEgypt  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  Holy  Land,  ii.  313 
Grafs,  cad  into  the  oven,  how  to 
be  underdood.  i.  264,  Sec. 
Grinding  corn,  generally  in  the 
morning,  i.  230;  with  fongs* 
and  great  noife,  i.  231,  note 
Ground,  kided,  ii.  42  ;  cracks 
extremely  in  fummer,  ii.  208 
Guides,  necedary  in  deferts,  i. 
480  ;  ufeful  to  the  Ifraelites  in 
the  wildernefs,  i.  48 1 

H. 

Hail,  fometimes  fevere  in  the 
Holy-Land,  ii.  254;  that  of 
iEgypt,  ii.  316,  Sec. 

1 


Hair, 
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Hair,  plaited  by  the  Eaftern  wo¬ 
men,  ii.  381  ;  not  prohibited 
by  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  ii. 
383  ;  fliaved,  ii.  386  ;  difhe- 
velled,  ib  ;  well  fet,  wliat  it 
fignifies,  ii.  387  ;  Abfalom’s, 
ii.  399,  &c. 

Hair-cloth,  ufed  for  clothing.  See 
Dervife,  and  John  Baptilt 
Haman,  why  his  face  covered,  ii. 

95  ■ 

Hands,  ufed  for  fpoons,  i.  289  ; 

of  dead  criminals  cut  off,  ii.  27 1 
Handkerchiefs,  curioufly  wrought, 

iL.  395  . 

Hanifah,  his  tomb  how  difho- 
noured,  ii.  492J- 

Hare,  Arab  manner  of  drefling 
it,  i.  336 

Harveft,  it’s  time  miftaken  by  St. 
Jerome,  i.  41 

Hay,  none  made  in  the  Eaft,  i. 
425,  note 

Head,  carried  in  triumph,  ii.  268 ; 
folemnly  prefented  to  a  prince, 
ii.  269 

Hearth,  ufed  for  baking,  i.  232  ; 
defcription  of  thofe  of  iron,  ib. 
note 

Heat,  fometimes  deadly  in  Ju- 
daja,  i.  4  ;  &  ii.  252 
Pledges,  few  in  thefe  countries,  i. 
451;  chiefly  near  towns,  i. 
452  ;  travellers  repofe  under 
them,  i.  462 ;  running  to  and 
fro  by  them,  i.  464 
Herbs,  for  pottage,  gathered  in 
the  fields,  i.  332,  &c  ;  dinner 
of  them,  i.  334 

High-road,  why  left  for  bye-ways, 

}•  45  2 

Hills,  fled  to  for  fafety,  ii.  244 
Hippopotamus,  why  mentioned  in 
Job  before  the  crocodile,  ii. 
319;  feems  not  to  have  been 
invulnerable,  ib. 

Hobab,  why  his  company  was  fo 
much  deflred,  i.  480 
Holy-days,  manner  of  fpending 
them  among  the  Copties,  i,  22 


Honey,  fatal  effect  of  eating  much, 
i.  300  ;  different  forts,  i.  302  ; 
manner  of  collecting  in  JE- 
gypt,  ii.  193  •  plentiful  in  Ju¬ 
daea,  ii.  195  ;  out  of  the  rock, 
what  meant  by  it,  ii.  196,  &c  ; 
it’s  comb  eaten,  i.  301  ;  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  fo  rendered,  i. 
310  ;  honey-pot,  i.  3  1 1 
Horn^  ufed  for  a  drinking-veffel, 
i.  381  ;  fora  trumpet,  i.  473, 
note ;  metaphorical  meaning  of 
the  word  in  If  Vi  1.  ii.  189; 
part  of  the  equipage  of  a  der¬ 
vife,  ii.  508 

Horfes,  reckoned  a  grand  pre- 
fenfc,  ii.  26  ;  riding  on  them  an 
honour,  ii.  102  ;  referred  to  by 
Solomon,  ii.  165  ;  the  -'Egyp¬ 
tian  large  and  beautiful,  ii.  347  ; 
Solomon’s  extraordinary  power 
of  procuring  them,  ib. 

Hofannas,  before  our  Lord,  ex- 
preffive  of  triumph,  ii.  39 
Iloufes,  how  cooled,  i,  162  5  peo¬ 
ple  fleep  there  on  the  houfe-top 
in  fummer,  i.  168  5  difagreea- 
ble  to  do  fo  in  winter,  i.  1 72  ;  a 
number  of  families  fometimes 
in  one  houfe,  i.  173;  upper 
apartments  molt  fplendid,  i. 
174  ;  walls  very  thick,  i.  175  ; 
cielings  of  wood,  i.  182  ;  con¬ 
jecture 'concerning  ivory  houfes, 
i.  183,  &c  ;  floors  of  plaifter 
or  painted  tiles,  i.  186;  cy- 
prefs-trees  frequently  planted 
in  them,  i.  196,  199  ;  no  vines, 
ib ;  lides  mean  the  private  a- 
parturients,  i.  198  ;  lamps  burnt 
in  them  all  night,  i.  200 ;  di- 
flinCtion  between  winter  and 
fummer,  i.  255 

Hunting,  fuppofed  to  be  an  in- 
flance  of  diligence,  i.  335  ; 
manner  of  it,  i.  337  ;  and  ii. 
178,  note 

Hulbandman,  often  robbed  of  his 
feed-corn,  i,  87 


N  n  z 
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J-&I. 

Jackalls,  very  mifchievous  to  vine¬ 
yards  and  gardens,  i.  457 ;  har¬ 
bour  in  the  hedges,  i.  458 
Jacob,  his  watering  Rachel's  flieep, 
i.  114;  his  portion  of  Laban’s 
cattle,  i.  125  ;  his  fending  for 
his  wives  to  his  flock,  i.  144  ; 
his  well,  i.  422,  note 
Jael,  guilty  of  treachery  towards 
Sifera,  ii.  469 

Jars,  ufed  for  preferving  corn,  as 
well  as  fetching  water,  L  277, 
278 

Jatza,  it’s  figniflcation,  i.  65 
Jericho,  odd  phenomenon  in  the 
water  there,  i.  62  ;  the  great 
heat  of  that  place,  i.  164 
Jerome,  (St.)  his  account  of  the 
weather  of  judsea,  i.  17—21  ; 
curious  palfages  of  his  concern¬ 
ing  pretended  aufcerities,  L 
239,  279  ;  paiTage  of  his  ani¬ 
madverted  upon,  ii.  73 
Jerufalem,  no  trees  in  it  except¬ 
ing  rofe-bufhes,  i.  197 ;  the 
great  quantities  of  flelh  con- 
fumed  there,  i.  2 1 1  ;  how  fuch 
numbers  were  accommodated 
there,  i.  214;  no  chimnies 
in  it,  i.  2165  nor  balconies, 
i.  219;  country  about  it,  not 
proper  for  digging  wells,  ii. 
230 

Illuminations,  among  the  Jews,  i. 

204  ;  in  ./Egypt,  ii.  345 
Inceme,  burnt  before  Daniel,  ii. 
77 

Indigo,  produced  in  Arabia,  ii. 
.52  1 

Ink,  ufed  for  fealing,  ii.  438; 
how  carried  about  perfon  s,  ii. 
460 

Inundations,  in  Judaea,  i.  1 1, 
note,  31 ;  common  in  theEaft, 
i.  33  ;  extraordinary  in  the  time 
of  Deborah,  i.  148,  note 
Job,  his  riches  confidered,  ii.  486 
John,  (Bap tiff, )  the  iimplicity  of 
his  diet,  i.  295  ;  and  clothing, 
4 


i.  298,  ii.  487  ;  (the  Apoftle,) 
his  proflration  before  the  an¬ 
gel,  ii;  36,  37 

Jordan,  it’s  overflowing  probably 
not  annual,  ii.  214  ;  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  miracle  when  Ifrael 
palled  through  on  dry  land,  ii. 
215 

Jofeph,  why  his  brethren  mar¬ 
velled  at  the  manner  in  which 
they  fat,  i.  348 

Journies,  wont  to  begin  from  a 
place  of  common  rendezvous, 
i.  431  ;  ufually  commenced  at 
new  moons,  ii.  514 
Ifhmael,  what  meant  by  his  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  prefence  of  all  his 
brethren,  i.  100,  101  ;  his  de¬ 
pendents  and  Midianites  con¬ 
founded  together,  i.  443 
Ivory,  houfes,  i.  182,  &c. 

Judaea,  frequent  waterings  necef- 
fary  there,  i.  9  ;  liable  to  inun¬ 
dations,  11,  note;  rocky,  i. 
33  ;  time  of  the  ripening  it’s 
productions,  i,  68,  69  ;  it’s 
fowing  time,  i.  72  ;  common  as 
to  the  feeding  cattle,  i.  78 
Judah,  what  he  gave  Tamar,  ii. 

397 

Juniper-tree,  it’s  fuppofed  pro¬ 
perties,  ii.423,&c. 

K. 

Kali,  it’s  flgnification.  See  CL 
cers. 

Keys,  of  wood,  i.  207 
Kid,  it’s  delicioufnefs,  i.  322 
Kingdom,  of  Ifrael,  the  filence 
concerning  it  in  profane  hiflory 
accounted  for,  ii.  209 
Kings,  not  to  be  looked  on  by  ma¬ 
lefactors,  ii.  95 ;  their  fup¬ 
pofed  wifdom,  ii.  286  ;  their 
heart  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
energy  of  that  exprefiion,  ii. 

^  306;  their  mowings,  ii.  466 
Killing,  the  feet  or  ground,  an 
exprefiion  of  vaflalage  as  well 
as  reverence,  ii.  42  ;  of  the 
hand,  an  idolatrous  rite,  &c,  ii. 

47  i 
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47  ;  the  decrees  of  judges,  ii. 
49,  51;  petitions,  ii.  52;  the 
ihoulder  and  head  among  e- 
quals,  ii.  53  ;  the  beard,  ii. 
54 ;  the  hands  of  thofe  of  a 
facred  character,  ii.  57. 
JCneading-troughs,  of  what  kind, 

r  “•  447 

Knees,  the  bowing  them  to  drink, 

i.  292,  293 

Kumrah,  an  animal  of  Arabia,  i. 
445,  note 

L. 

Ladies,  Eaftern,  very  fair,  i.  140; 
their  drefs  very  coftly,  ii.  3S0; 
better  fancied  than  the  French, 
ib. 

Lakes,  of  ./Egypt,  ufed  for  defenfe, 

ii.  304 

Lambs,  the  {kin  of  young  ones  very 
precious,  i.  27  ;  their  fhoulders 
reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  i. 
319;  the  delicioufnefs  of  their 
ftefh  in  general,  i,  321 
Lamps,  how  a  mark  of  profperity, 

i.  203  ;  tents  of  princes  adorn¬ 
ed  with  them,  ii.  133  ;  Nor- 
den’s  defcription  of  thofe  ufed 
at  Cairo,  ii.  429 ;  Sir  John 
Chardin’s,  ii.  431,  note 

Land,  how  marred  with  ftones,  ii. 

473 

Lanterns,  ii.  429,  &c. 

Lapping,  with  the  hand,  i.  290,291 
Laver,  ofMofes,  probably  gilt,  ii. 
41 2 

Lead,  what  ufed  for  infcriptions, 

ii.  849,  &c. 

Leaven,  eafily  made,  i.  254 
Lebiboth,  meaning  of  that  word, 

i.  247 

Leopards,  trained  up  to  hunting, 
ii-  433 

Letter,  an  open  one  to  Nehemiah 
an  infult,  ii.  129;  rolled  up, 

ii,  13 1,  note 

Lights,  always  in  houfes,  i.  200  ; 
where  the  want  of  them  not  a 
mark  of  defolation,  i.  201  ; 
light  of  the  righteous  it’s  re¬ 


joicing,  what  meant  by  that  ex- 
preffion,  i.  203  ;  an  account  of 
thofe  ufed  at  nuptials,  i.  356; 
ufed  in  camps  in  times  of  joy, 
ii.  133 

Lightning,  in  the  Holy- Land  in 
winter,  i.  5  ;  when  a  fign  of  ap¬ 
proaching  rain,  i.  66 
Linen,  written  on,  ii.  172,  &c  ; 
of  /Egypt  coarfe,  ii.  349  ;  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  it,  ii.  353,  &c. 
Lions,  deftroyed  by  ancient  war¬ 
riors,  ii.  219 

Litter,  what  ufed  for  the  Eaftern 
horfes,  i.  424 

Loaves,  ufually  very  fmall,  i.  244; 
of  barley,  ufed  oniy  by  people 
in  difrrefs,  i.  249 
Locks,  often  of  wood,  i.  207;  how 
opened,  i.  208  ;  ft  range  expo- 
fttion  of  Bifliop  Patrick,  i.  209 ; 
handles  of,  i.  210 
Locufts,  the  time  of  their  hatch¬ 
ing,  ii.  227;  of  their  appearing 
in  Judsa,  i.  228,  229  ;  their 
camping  in  the  hedges  in  the 
cold  day,  i.  229 ;  frequently 
eaten,  i.  297  ;  efteemed  deli¬ 
cious,  ib  ;  very  injurious  to 
vines,  i.  388  ;  the  time  when 
they  chiefly  do  mifchief,  ii.  222 
Lodges,  for  watching  fruit,  i.  454 
Lowders,  what,  ii.  506,  note 

M. 

Maarbanie,  meaning  of  the  term, 

i.  19 

Magi,  their  prefents  to  our  Lord, 

ii.  23 

Mafrouca,  of  the  Arabs,  what,  i. 
241;  poffibly  may  illuftrate  the 
Jewifh  meat-offering,  i.  24.3 
Magnagal,  it’s  flgniftcation,  ii.  245 
Malben,what  it  means,  i.  1 80, 1 8 1 
Mangers,  not  ufed  in  the  Eaft,  i. 
442 

Marble,  ufed  early  by  the  ^Egyp¬ 
tians,  i.  184;  and  by  the  Jews 
before  the  Greeks,  ib ;  not 
wont  to  be  poliflied  in  ./Egypt 
in  the  time  of  Mofes,  i.  185 
N  n  3  Mares., 


Mares,  urel  by  the  Arabs  rather 
than  horfes ,  ii.  256 

Markets,  the  places  for  amafement 
and  converfation,  ii.  524. 

Makers,  fometimes  wait  them- 
felves,  i.  326,  note  ;  give  their 
orders  by  the  motion  of  their 
hands,  ii.  124 

Mats,  i.  358  ;  ufed  for  fails,  ii.  352 

Mattamores,  fubterraneous  grana- 
nes,  11,  452 

Mazouled,  meaning  of  that  word, 
ii.  166 

Meat,  how  roafted  in  the  Levant, 

i.  2  i  7,  327  ;  what  fent  byjofeph 
to  his  father,  1.316;  roafted,  a 
delicacy,  i.  329;  ftevved,  ib ; 
little  (comparatively)  eaten,  i. 

333 

Meat-offering,  how  prepared,  i. 
234 

Mecca,  Pitts’s  account  of  it,  1. 
214 

Medicines,  applied  to  the  navel, 

ii.  488 

Megadim,  what  that  word  ftgni- 
ftes,  ii.  433 

Megelez,  the  meaning  of  that 
word,  i.  331 

Menzil,  what  place,  i.  462 

Mefopotamia,  it’s  temperature,  i. 

73 

Mice,  deftru&ive  to  the  fields  of 
Judaea,  ii.  220,  & c;  when,  ii. 
222 

Midwives,  feldom  ufed.  ii.  304 

Milk,  of  goats,  preferable  to  that 
of  cows,  i.  288  ;  fupped  out  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  i.  289 

Mills,  wrought  ufually  in  the 
morning,  i.  250;  with  fongs, 
i.  23 1  ;  the  loweft:  employ¬ 
ment,  i.  253  ;  no  wind-mills, 
but  fome  moved  by  water,  others 
by  camels,  ib. 

Mill-ftones,  very  fmall,  ii.  240, 
note 

Mirrors,  of  fteel,  ii.  41 1  ;  con¬ 
vex,  ib. 

Mittah,  defcribed,  ii.  62,  63  ; 
fometimes  two  in  a  room;  ii. 


64,  note ;  Its  furniture  meant 
by  the  term  gnares,  ii.  65 
Mizpah,  folemn  devotions  there 
introductory  to  war,  ii.  264 
Money,  prefented  fometimes  to 
conftderable  perfons,  ii.  3  ; 
paid  by  bags  fealed  up,  ii.  2S5 
Moon,  new,  common  time  of  be- 
ginning  journies,  ii.  514 
Mordecai,  the  honour  done  him 
illuftrated,  ii.  102 
Morter,  how  made,  i.  179 
Mountains,  dropping  fvveet  wine, 
i.  90  ;  very  cold,  i.  224;  writ- 
tenon,  ii.  144;  thought  places 
of  fafety,  ii.'  244 
Mourning,  manner  of  it  in  the 
Eaft,  ii.  133 

Mulberry-trees,  few  in  Galilee, 
fewer  in  Judaea,  ii.  201 
Mufic,  i.  409,  See  1  it’s  ftrange 
effeCl  on  ferpents,  ii.  223 

N. 

Naaman,  his  alighting  from  h\s 
chariot,  ii.  1 1 6  ;  why  he  defir- 
ed  a  quantity  of  earth  of  the 
prophet,  ii.  491 

Nails,  thofe  in  buildings  how 
fattened,  i.  191  ;  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  tinged  by  the  old 
^Egyptians,  ii.  361,  &c. 
Names,  frequently  changed,  ii. 
502 

Nebuchadnezzar,  his  walking  on 
his  palace,  i.  171  ;  his  proftra- 
tion  before  Daniel,  ii.  74,  73 
Nehemiah,  rejoicing  when  his  well 
overflows,  i.  45  ;  the  fplendor 
of  his  table,  1.338;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  perfons  it  maintained,  i. 
340  ;  his  wine  brought  once  in 
ten  days,  1.  373 

Nefiim,  how  to  be  tranflated,  i.  67 
Nets,  not  ufed  in  TEgypt  for  fi fil¬ 
ing,  ii.  329.  See  Toils 
New-Moon,  the  common  time  of 
beginning  journies,  ii .  514 
Nightingales,  hired  to  ftng  at  en¬ 
tertainments,  i.  30,  31 

Night- 
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Night-Marches,  how  directed,  i. 

.47  2 

Nile,  conveyed  to  fome  places 
with  jinmenfe  labour,  i.  io,  1 1  ; 
it’s  waters  wholelome  and  deli¬ 
cious,  ii.  294  ;  Maillet’s  ac¬ 
count  of  them,  ii.  295,  & c  ; 
thick  and  muddy,  ii.  298  ;  how 
purified,  ib  ;  turned  into  blood 
in  vefTels  of  wood  and  fcone,  ib  ; 
the  change  fupernatural,  ii.  3 CO; 
lakes  formed  by  it  for  defen  fe, 
ii.  304 

Noon,  fkepingthen,  i.  167 

Nofe-Jevvels,  defcribed,  ii.  388, 
See. 


O. 

Oblation,  and  fweet  odours  offer¬ 
ed  to  Daniel,  ii.  72,  &c. 
(Economical-Calendar,  /ketch  of 
one  for  Paladline,  i.  68,  69 
Oil,  produced  from  various  plants 
befides  olives,  i.  20  2  ;  of  olives, 
only  burnt  by  people  of  dif- 
tindion,ib;  bread  dipped  into 
oil  of  olives  an  elegant  regale, 
i.  238  ;  other  oils  ufed  for  food 
as  well  as  lamps,  i.  240  ;  oil  of 
olives  poured  on  the  meat-of¬ 
fering,  i.  242  ;  fent  by  the  Jews 
to  dEgypt,  ii.  191  ;  green,  it's 
meaning,  ii.  203  ;  ufed  for  an¬ 
ointing,  ii.  207  ;  how  made  fra¬ 
grant,  ib ;  little  produced  in 

345 

<s)live,  it’s  wood  ufed  for  orna¬ 
ments,  i.  165,  note;  olive- 
plants  round  the  table,  i.  197  ; 
goodnefs  of  the  olive-trees  of 
Judaea,  ii.  192  ;  their  want  of 
greennefs,  ii.  203 
Onions,  goodnefs  of  thofe  of  JE~ 
gypt,  ii.  338  ;  carried  by  thofe 
that  travel  through  deferts,  ib. 
Ornaments,  many  of  thofe  men¬ 
tioned  by  Tfaiah,  ch  iii,  inde¬ 
terminate,  ii.  384 ;  amazing 
weight  of  fome  of  them,  ii.  501 
Ovens,  ufed  for  roafting  whole 
fheepas  well  as  lambs,  i.  217  j 


of  various  con ftru&ions,  i,  232, 
233,  note;  moveable,  i.  237; 
heated  fometimes  by  the  ftalks 
of  flowers,  i.  264 
Oxen,  uled  ior  the  carrying  bur® 
dens,  ii.-  465 


P. 

Palmyra,  the  contcff  between  Da¬ 
vid  and  the  king  of  Zobah  pro¬ 
bably  about  it,  ii.  212;  it’s 
trade  with  Tyre,  ii.  521 

Paper,  Eaitern,  apt  to  fret,  ii .  170, 
note 

Parched,  corn,  i.  69,  note;  cicers, 
i.  272  ;  wheat  and  millet,  i, 
274,  note  ;  greatly  inferior  to 
bread,  ib. 

Parchment,  it’s  antiquity,  ii.  171, 
&c 

Parrots,  moll  probablv,  not  peaC 
cocks,  brought  by  Solomon’s 
navy,  ii.  414 

Partridges,  manner  of  hunting 
them,  i.  318 

Paffover,  fire  wanted  then,  i.  26; 
ip  what  manner  people  were 
then  accommodated,  i,  214  ; 
manner  of  roaffing  the  lambs. 


-  I*  2l' 

Paftures,  common  in  Judrea,  i. 
79 ;  remarkable  account  of  thofe 
of  zEgypt,  ib. 

Pavement,  of  painted  tiles,  i.  186; 

of  marble,  !.  185 
Pens,  what  fort  ufed  in  Judaea,  ii. 


I?5 

Perfumes,  ufed  anciently  for  ci¬ 
vil  purpofes,  ii.  71 

Perfia,  odd  ceremonial  of  that 
court,  ii.  165 

Peffilence,  compared  to  fire,  ii. 

!87 

Philo,  a  remarkable  paffage  ofhis 
illuftrated,  i.  256,  &c. 

Pigeons, build  in  cavitiesof moun¬ 
tains,  i.  223  ;  houfes  for  them 
numerous  in  Syria,  ib  ;  and 
large,  i.  225  ;  why  fometimes 
they,  fometimes  turtles,  ordered 
Mofesj,  ii.  342,  &cj  earliqf 
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In  Asgypt  than  in  Palaefline,  ii. 
343  >  pigeon-houfesin^Egypt, 
ib. 

Pike,  an  emblem  of  dignity,  ii. 
128 

Pillows,  for  fupporting  thofe  that 
fit,  ii.  98 

Piftachio-nuts,  i.  403 
Pits,  a  remarkable  dangerous  one, 
i.  461  ;  fuch  places  frequently 
alluded  to,  i.  462 
Plough,  liplitnefs  of  theEaflern, 
i.  279  ;  how  drawn,  ib.  note, 
and  ii.  467,  note 
Poets,  Afiatic,  how.  feme  of  them 
have  been  honoured,  ii.  178  ; 
ufe  coarfe  images,  ii.  182 
Pomegranate,  it’s  wine,  i.  377  ; 
why  fo  diftinftly  mentioned  by 
Mofes,  i.  378,  note 
Poor,  admitted  to  the  tables  of  the 
great,  ii.  126 

Porcelain,  what  ufed  anciently 
i n head  of  it,  i.  379,  380 
Porches,  for  receiving  vifits,  i. 
22,  &c  ;  ufed  in  winter  as  well 
as  fummer,  i.  24 
Pottage,  how  made,  i.  332,  & c  ; 

with  herbs  out  of  the  field,  ib. 
Pots,  thorns  burnt  under  them,  i. 
262  ;  how  boiled  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  i.  267 

Prayer,  Mohammedan  fuperfti- 
tion  in  performing  it,  ii.  492 
Precedence,  in  ibrne  cafes  unat¬ 
tended  to  in  the  Eaft,  ii.  41 
Prefents,  fent  to  Princes  to  engage 
affiftance,  ii.  30.  See  Gifts 
Princes,  Eaftern,  remarkable  adu¬ 
lation  paid  by  one  to  his  con¬ 
queror,  i.  43  ;  when  conquer¬ 
ed  of: en  very  feverely  treated,  ii. 

Prifons,  different  from  ours,  ii. 
273,  &c. 

Privileges,  granted  to  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  ii.  260 

Proceffion,  of  prophets  with  mu- 
fic,  ii.  106 

Prophets,  their  external  appear- 
ance,  ii.  307 


Prollratlon,  of  Cornelius,  ii.  35  5 
of  St.  John  before  the  angel, 
ii.  36  ;  of  Nebuchadnezzar  be¬ 
fore  Daniel,  ii.  74 
Provender,  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word  fo  tran hated,  i.  424 
Provifions,  carried  by  foot-tra¬ 
vellers,  i.  418 

Pfalms,  their  titles,  ii.  175,  &c; 
golden,  ii.  178 

Purfes,  great  payments  made  by 
them,  ii.  286 ;  value  of  one, 
ib.  note 


Quails,  how  caught  by  the  A- 
rabs,  ii.  442  ;  eaten  in  the  wil- 
dernefs,  ii.  439 ;  why  fpread 
in  the  fun,  ii.  441  ;  the  quan¬ 
tity  not  fo  large  as  imagined,  ii. 
442  ;  brought  by  a  wind,  ii. 
444  ;  ten  homers  by  whom  ga¬ 
thered,  ii.  446  ;  fuppofed  to  be 
of  a  particular  fpecies,  ii.  447, 
note 

Queen,  of  Jeroboam,  her  prefent 
to  Ahijah,  ii.  6  ;  of  Nineveh, 
led  by  her  maids,  ii.  1 1 1 

R. 

Rain,  in  the  Eafl,  commonly  in 
the  night,  i.  9,  59,  60  ;  in  the 

w  in  ter  m  on  th  s  i  ndiferimi  n  atel  y , 

i.  13  ;  very  violent,  i.  31  ;  the 
former  and  the  latter,  i.  345 
Dr.  Shaw  miftaken  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  them,  i.  38 ;  Mr. 
Low  th  not  perfe&ly  accurate, 
j*  39  J  $t-  Jerome  wrong  in  his 
explanation  of  a  place  in  A- 
mos,  i.  40  ;  how  it  is  to  be  un¬ 
derhood,  i.  43  ;  a  remarkable 
fhower,  i.  43  ;  la  Roque’s  em- 
barraffrnent  on  that  account,  L 
4 6  ;  in  what  fenfe  none  in  JE- 
gypt,  i.  5 1  ;  preceded  by  a 
fquall  of  wind,  i.  54 
Ram-fkins,  red,  i.  153 
Reaping,  it’s  manner,  ii.  463 
Rechabites,  a  conje&ure  concern¬ 
ing  them,  i.  84 

Reckoning, 


/ 
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Reckoning,  Eaftern  manner  of, 
ii.  5  i  2 

Rejoicings,  when  the  well  of  Ne- 
hemiah  overflows,  i.  45  ;  at  the 
inauguration  of  Solomon,  ii. 
39  ;  /Egyptian,  ii.  345 
Refervoirs,  when  and  liow  filled 
in  Judaea,  i.  43  ;  heps  down 
to  them,  i.  422,  note 
Rice,  manner  of  fowing  it,  i. 
280;  it’s  falutary  qualities,  i. 
281 

Riding,  into  houfes  by  the  A- 
rabs,  i.  97  ;  by  others  too,  i. 
99  ;  manner  of  womens5  riding, 

h  449 

Rills,  for  watering,  referred  to  by 
Sennacherib,  ii.  238 
Rinfrefcoes,  i.  378 
Roailing,  in  little  bits,  i.  327. 
See  Ovens 

Robe,  Jonathan’s  put  upon  David, 
ii.  94  ;  krange  account  of  it  by 
Bifhop  Patrick,  ib. 

Rocks,  infcriptions  on  them,  ii. 
143  ;  written  with  an  iron  pen 
and  lead,  ii.  149;  efleemed 
places  of  defenfe,  ii.  224 
Roll,  letters  as  well  as  books  put 
into  this  form,  ii.  131,  note; 
reafon  of  this,  ii.  170,  note 
Rooms,  way  of  cooling  them,  i. 
162,  163 

Ropes,  put  about  the  neck,  ii. 

257 

Running,  before  princes,  ii.  1 1 3 
S. 

Sabbaths,  obferved  in  the  capti¬ 
vity,  i.  24 

Sacks,  of  two  forts,  i.  428  ; 

guarded  with  leather,  ib. 
Sack-cloth,  means  coarfe  woollen, 
i.  430;  the  wearing  illukrated, 
ib. 

Saddling,  what  meant  by  it,  ii. 
68,  note 

Sails,  of  matting,  ii.  332 
Salutation,  different  forms  of  thofe 
of  the  Eaft,  ii.  31,  &c ;  fome 
of  them  thought  too  high  to  be 


paid  to  mortals,  ii.  35  ;  fome 
pronounced  very  foftly,  ii.  38  ; 
devout  as  well  as  noble,  ii.  40  ; 
in  the  market^,  ii.  526 
Sandals,  Jewilh  judges  influenced 
by  a  pair  of  them,  ii.  22  ;  of 
the  Arabs,  ii.  373 
Saul,  how  long  his  defendants 
hanged  before  the  Lord,  i.  48  ; 
why  called  by  jSamuel  to  the 
houfe-top,  i.  169,  &c  ;  what 
time  of  the  year  inaugurated, 

i.  170  ;  the  entertainment  given 
him  by  the  Prophet,  i.  320; 
Archbifhop  Brarnhali  rniftaken 
in  fuppofmg  it  a  mean  one, 
ib. 

Scarlet,  Daniel  clothed  with  it, 

ii.  85,  &c. 

Sealing,  with  clay,  ii.  457  ;  with 
ink,  ii.  458 

Seals,  Arab,  have  no  figure,  only 
an  infcription,  ii.  459,  461  ; 
and  St.  Paul  makes  a  leal  and 
an  infcription  lynonymous,  ii. 
462 

Serpents,  charmed,  ii.  222  ;  their 
teeth  broken  out,  ii.  223  ;  af¬ 
fected  with  mufic,  ib. 

Servants,  how  treated  in  theEafi, 
ii,  370,  &c. 

Service,  of  the  held,  performed  by 
Ifrael  in  /Egvpt,  i.  12 
Sharp,  a  difficulty  propofed  by 
him  confidered,  ii.  204,  Sec, 
Sheep,  many  of  them  brown,  i. 
125 

Shells,  ufed  for  drinking,  1.  380 
Shepherd,  his  garment,  what  it 
means,  i.  136 
Sherbet,  i.  378,  379 
Shirts,  not  worn  by  the  poorer 
people  of  Palteftine,  li.  417  ; 
thirty  given  by  Samfon,  ib. 
Shoes,  put  off  when  they  eat,  i. 

4}  * 

Sides,  of  an  houfe,  what  meant, 
i.  198 

Silk,  not  known  anciently,  ii. 
353,  Ac. 

Siloarn, 
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Siloam,  it’s  waters  brought  into 
jerufalem,  ii.  232 

Similes,  of  the  Eaft,  often  ctiarfe, 
ii.  182 

Singing,  in  grinding  corn,  i.  23I, 
note ;  before  fetting  out  on  a 
journey,  i.  435 

Siiera,  the  juflnefs  of  his  choice 
of  an  afylum,  though  it  failed 
him,  i.  142 

Sitting,  before  the  great,  efleemed 
an  humble  pofture,  ii.  5  8  ;  man¬ 
ner  of  it,  ib  ;  on  a  culhion  ho¬ 
nourable,  ii.  59  ;  in  the  corner, 
reckoned  fiately,  ii.  60  ;  fitting, 
on  mats,  mattreffes,  or  carpets, 
probably  ufed  among  the  jews 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  ii.  66 ; 
fupported  by  pillows,  ii.  98 

Skins,  ufed  for  carrying  dry  as 
well  as  liquid  things,  i.  419, 
note 

Slaves,  kindly  treated  in  the  Le¬ 
vant,  ii.  370;  frequently  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  daughters  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  ib ;  adopted,  ii.  371  ; 
educated  in  the  religion  of  their 
makers,  ii.  372;  fometimes 
railed  to  high  polls  of  govern¬ 
ment,  ii.  373  ;  fold,  at  times, 
for  a  trifle,  ii.  374 

Sleeping,  at  noon,  i.  167  ;  on  the 
tops  of  houfes,  i.  168 

Snow,  it’s  great  flakes  in  fome 
places,  i.  16,  note  ;  in  the  time 
of  harvefl,  what  it  refers  to,  i. 
393;  of  Lebanon,  ib. 

Soldiers,  placed  in  the  walls  and 
towers,  in  times  of  peace,  ii. 
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Solomon,  the  magnificence  of  his 
table,  i.  341 

Son,  the  birth  of  one  announced 
with  ceremony,  ii.  5 1 1 

Songs,  valedictory,  i.  435;  ex¬ 
temporaneous,  ib ;  of  degrees, 

i.  469,  note  ;  before  the  great, 

ii.  11 2 

Sorcerers,  why  attendant  on  con¬ 
querors,  ii.  282 

South,  wind,  in  Judsea  hot,  i.  61 


Sowing,  land,  allowed  firangers, 
i.  83  ;  oxen  and  afles  ufed  in 
it,  i.  279  ;  manner  of  lowing 

*  0  & 

rice,  1.  280 

Speed,  of  fome  foot-meffengers, 
i.  418 

Spices,  q aantity  ufed  in  embalm¬ 
ing,  ii.  162 

Spies*,  when  fent  out,  i.  70,  71 
Spitting,  how  reproachful,  ii.  509 
Spoons,  not  commonly  ufed,  i.  289 
Squall,  of  wind,  often  precedes 
rain,  i.  54,  55 

Staff,  universally  ufed  by  foot-tra¬ 
vellers,  i.  451;  ii.  395 
Standards,  of  the  twelve  tribes 
what,  i.  474,  & c  ;  of  the  JE - 
gyptian  princes  in  the  time  of 
the  croifades,  ii.  268 
Steps,  to  their  refervoirs  of  water, 
i.  422,  note 

Stones,  heaps  of  them  ufed  as  mo¬ 
numents,  ii.  470 ;  marring  land 
with  them,  ii.  473 
Store,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
fo  tranflated,  Deut.  28,  i.  418, 
note 

Straw,  how  ufed  in  making  brick, 
i.  176;  how  prepared  for  horfes-, 
i.  423,  424 

Sugar,  probably  known  to  David 
and  Solomon,  i.  308 
Summers,  of  Palseftine,  dry,  i.  5. 
Summer-fruits,  what,  i.  403  ;  why 
fo  called,  i.  407 
Sumyel,  i.  61 

Sun,  it’s  going  down  at  noon,  ii. 

186 

Swords,  worn  under  the  thigh,  i. 
448  ;  hung  from  the  neck,  ii. 
258 

Sycamores,  their  value  to  the  JE- 
gyptians,  ii.  309 
Synagogues,  what  might  anciently 
fupply  the  want  of  them,  i.  24, 
25 


T. 

Tabernacle,  ofMofes,  it’s  cover¬ 
ing,  i,  152 

Tabret 
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Tabret,  or  Timbrel,  it’s  nature, 
i.  409,  &c. 

Tacitus,  reconciled  with  Jofephus 
as  to  the  weather  of  Judiea,  i. 
6,  7 

Taxes,  nature  of  thofe  of  the 
Eail,  ii.  283  ;  proportion,  i. 

284 

Temple,  no  rain  while  repairing 
by  Herod,  i,  59,  60 
Tents,  dwelt  in  through  the  whole 
year,  i.  76,  77  ;  the  comparing 
thofe  of  the  Patriarchs  with  the 
tents  of  the  vulo-ar  Arabs  not 

o 

juft,  i.  in 8;  modern  Emirs 
have  elegant  tents,  and  fuch 
were  thofe  of  the  Patriarchs,  i. 
119;  the  ^womens’  apartment 
feparate,  ib  ;  their  furniture,  i. 
127;  fmoky,  i.  134;  covered 
with  hair-cloth,  not  fkins,  i, 
136;  far  from  beautiful,  i. 
137  ;  thefe  tents  of  the  Arabs 
black,  ib ;  why  the  fpoufe  of 
Solomon  compares  herfelf  to 
them,  ib  ;  thofe  of  the  Turk¬ 
men  white  linen,  i.  138;  not 
the  firft  habitations,  i.  139, 
note  ;  how  Laban  and  Jacob 
came  to  have  them  fo  readily, 
when  they  journeyed,  i.  144; 
ufed  for  pleafure  by  people  of 
diftimftion,  I.  147  ;  and  in 
times  of  religious  folemnity,  i. 
151  ;  illuminated,  ii.  133 
Terrace,  walked  upon  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  i.  17 1  ' 

Thorns,  a  quick  fire,  1.  261 
Threlholds,  leaping  upon  them 
how  to  be  underftood.  i  97,  98 
Thunder-Showers,  not  common 
in  fummer,  i.  8 ;  one  however  at 
Aleppo,  ib  ;  that  at  Saul’s  in¬ 
auguration,  i.  9 

Tigris,  odd  way  of  palling  it,  ii. 
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Tiles,  painted,  L  186,  187 
Timbrel,  fee  Tabret 
Time  of  fetching  water,  i.  168; 
of  going  to  war,  ii.  247 


Toils  and  Hooks  ufed  by  the  JE>, 
gyptians,  ii.  329 
Tombs,  thofe  of  the  Eaft  defcrib- 
ed,  i.  257;  that  of  Hanifah 
how  treated,  i.  494 
Towers,  fometimes  for  defen fe, 
fometimes  for  pleafure,  ii.  239, 
241  ;  eafily  taken,  ii.  242  ; 
deftgn  of  Uzziah’s,  ii.  243  ; 
the  abode  of  foldkrs,  ii.  517  ; 
arms  hanging  in  them,  ii.  51S 
Travellers,  frequently  lit  under 
trees,  i.  462 

Treafures,  of  the  Eaft,  conlift  of 
raiment  as  well  as  filver,  ii.  1 1, 
note  ;  pretended  difcovery  of 
them  by  forcery,  ii.  281  ; 
fometimes  hid  in  the  Held,  ii. 
452;  a  remark  of  Gataker’s 
fhewn  to  be  improper,  ii.  453 
Trees,  ftrangers  received  under 
them,  i.  332 ;  Saul’s  abode 
under  one  in  Ramah,  ii.  127  ; 
olive,  cut  down  by  the  Arabs 
when  at  war,  ii.  239 
Trumpet,  blowing  one  a  lignal 
for  decamping,  i.  473  ;  not 
many  ufed,  in  common,  in 
war,  ii.  294 

Turtle-doves,  why  ufed  rather 
than  pigeons,  ii.  342 

V.  &  U. 

Vegetables,  the  time  of  their  fe- 
veral  gradations  in  the  Holy- 
Land,  i.  67  ;  an  account  of 
thofe  of  ./Egypt,  ii,  332;  of 
thole  for  want  of  which  Ifrael 
complained  in  the  defert,  ii. 
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Vehicles,  Eaftern,  i.  445  ;  riding 
in  fome  of  them  a  mark  ofdif- 
tindlion,  i.  446 

Veil,  ufed  to  protect  company  in 
their  court-yards,  i.  190 
Veftments,  prefen ts  of  them  often 
made,  ii.  85  ;  frequent  change 
of  them  a  piece  of  magnificence, 
ii.  117 


Vine- 


[  SS6  1 


Vinegar,  how  given  our  Lord  in 
mockery,  i.  387,  note;  it’s  re- 
frefhing  quality,  i.  395  ;  why 
complained  of  by  the  Pfalmilt, 
ib. 

Vines,  do  not  grow  again  11  houfes 
in  Judaea,  i.  196,  iqq  ;  an  in¬ 
genious  writer  therefore  mis¬ 
taken  in  illudrating  feme  words 
of  our  Lord,  ib  ;  injured  by 
locufts,  i.  388  ;  Supported  by 
low  walls,  i.  456  ;  vines  in  JE- 
gypt,  ii.  308  ;  their  leaves  ufe- 
ful,  ii.  311 

Vineyards,  fenced  Sometimes  with 
lione-walls,  i.  456  ;  hurt  by 
jackalls,  i.  457  ;  ploughed,  ii. 
432  ;  planted  with  other  trees 
befides  vines,  ii.  433,  note 
Vintage,  the  Septuagint  midaken 
as  to  it’s  time,  i.  41 ,  42 
Viiions,  of  Ezekiel  and  St.John, 
the  connexion  between  them, 
n.  459 

Vifits,  Eadern,  preceded  by  pre¬ 
sents,  ii.  8  ;  how  clofed,  ii.  70, 
&ic  ;  ladies  go  to  them  in  a  kind 
of  proceffion,  ii.  no 
V oltaire,  a  remark  on  his  Raifon 
par  Alphabet,  ii.  174,  note 
Utenfils,  a  difquifition  concerning 
the  ancient  names  of  Several  of 
them,  i.  360 

W. 

Wafer-bread,  i.  233 
Walls,  fitting  under  them,  i.  22, 
23  ;  their  plaiftenng,  i.  178  ; 
how  diifolved,  ib;  of  done  about 
their  vineyards,  i.  4c; 6  ;  vio¬ 
lent  heat  from  the  reflexion  of 
the  fun’s  rays,  i.  458  ;  of  ci¬ 
ties,  the  Eadern  barracks,  ii. 
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War,  made  by  the  Arabs,  by 
cutting  down  trees,  &c,  ii.  239; 

1  urn mer  not  a  proper  time  for 
it  in  the  Ead,  ii.  247  ;  Soldiers 
carry  their  families  with  them, 
ii.  266 


Watches,  of  the  night,  proclaim** 
ed,  i.  210,  21 1 

Water,  wherever  any,  there  i« 
verdure,  i.  54  ;  curious  phe¬ 
nomenon  relating  to  it  to  be 
enquired  into,  i.  61,  &c ; 
fetched  chiefly  by  the  unmar¬ 
ried  women,  1.  370  ;  morning 
and  evening  both,  i.  371 ;  tra¬ 
vellers  flop  near  water,  ii. 
422  ;  delufive  appearance  of  it 
in  the  defert,  i.  483  ;  Spouts, 
alluded  to  by  David,  ii.  188; 
more  frequent  on  the  Syrian  and 
Jewifh  coads  than  other  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  ib  ;  df 
the  Nile,  extremely  delicious, 
ii.  294  ;  of  ^Egyptian  wells, 
deteftable,  ii.  296 

Watering,  great  brawlings  at  the 
opening  the  canals  for  it,  i.  1 1, 
note  ;  root  of  plants  but  not 
the  leaf  forbidden  in  the  Mifna, 
in  the  Seventh  year,  i.  12;  with 
the  foot,  ii.  236 

Weather,  in  the  Holy-Land,  no 
accurate  account  of  it  yet  giv¬ 
en,  i.  1  ;  varies  coniiderably 
in  different  places,  i.  3  ;  the 
places  proper  for  observations, 

i.  4,  5  ;  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco’s 
account  of  it,  i.  3  ;  RuffelPs 
account  of  that  at  Aleppo,  i. 

1 8,  19;  Sometimes  very  Severe, 

JL  253 

Weeping-Willow,  conjecture  con¬ 
cerning  it,  ii.  203 

Wells,  frequently  covered,  and 
why,  i.  1  i  2  ;  locked  up,  i.  1 13; 
often  without  implements  for 
drawing,  i.  420;  dug  for  the 
ufe  of  travellers,  i.  421  ;  Some¬ 
times  furnilhed  with  ftone- 
troughs,  i.  430;  flopped  up, 

ii.  229  ;  about  Jcrufalem  insuf¬ 
ficient  for  an  army,  ii.  231  5 
the  word  tranflated  fountains 
often  means  wells,  ib  ;  thofe  of 
iEgypt  not  affeCted  when  the 

Nile 


1 
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Nile  was  turned  into  blood,  ii. 

3°3 

Whirlwinds,  take  up  much  land, 
i.  55,  57  ;  often  from  the  fouth, 
i.  56;  not  always,  i.  57  ;  de- 
fcribed,  i,  58,  59 
Widowers,  only  marry  widows, 
Ad  vice  verfa,  ii.  482 
Wife,  why  compared  to  a  vine,  i. 
197  ;  Kimchi  miftaken,  i.  198, 
199  ;  a  meafure  of  corn  always 
part  of  the  purchafe  of  one,  ii. 

5*3 

Wild-Beads,  the  dedroying  them 
honourable  to  warriors,  i.  219 
Wildernefs,  the  Arabs  wont  to  re¬ 
tire  thither  when  in  danger,  i. 
10 1  ;  manner  of  the  Ifraelites 
travelling  there,  i.  465 
Willow,  fee  Weeping 
Winds,  hot,  remarkable  effedls  of 
them  at  Aleppo,  i.  61  ;  their 
direction  in  Judaea,  from  the 
fouth,  ib  ;  meaning  of  the  ad- 
drefs  of  the  fpoufe  concerning 
them  i.  66 

Wine,  kept  in  jugs,  i,  373  ;  red, 
i.  374;  mingled,  i.  376  ;  drank 
in  bowls,  i.  379  ;  old  and  new, 
i.  386;  fweet,  ib  ;  fird  part  of 
an  Eaftern  entertainment,  i. 389; 
poured  out  with  folemnity,  i. 
391  ;  prelfes,  i.  392  ;  poured 
from  veffel  to  veffel,  ib  ;  cooled 
by  fnow,  i.  393 

Winter,  wet  in  the  Holy-Land,  i. 
13  ;  cold  and  fevere,  i.  16  ;  it’s 
cold  fometimes  deadly,  ib ; 
flight  in  winter,  i,  21,  22  ; 


time  of  it’s  greated  feverity,  L 
27,  28  ;  winter  pad,  and  rain 
over,  how  to  be  underdood,  L 
29.  See  Choreph  and  Maar- 
banie 

Women,  of  Palaedine,  in  com¬ 
mon,  extremely  fun-burnt,  i. 
140,  1 41  ;  tend  cattle,  i.  143  ; 
of  confiderable  figure  prepare 
dinner,  i.  248  ;  fetch  water  and 
cut  fuel,  i.  369,  370  ;  time  of 
their  fetching  water,  i.  168, 
note,  371,  ii.  368,  369;  an¬ 
ciently  carried  on  commerce,  i. 
414  ;  very  much  confined,  ii* 

4°3 

Wood,  little  in  Judsa,  i.  459  ; 
not  private  property,  i.  460 

Woods,  marlhy  places  fo  called, 
ii.  216;  David’s  conted  with 
Abfalom  in  fuch  a  place,  ib  ; 
very  fatal  to  a  dying  army,  ii. 
217  ;  ancient  warriors  ufed  £0 
encamp  in  them,  ib. 

"Word,  fitly  fpcken,  compared  to 
what,  i.  401,  402 

Writing,  on  done,  by  daining  very- 
durable,  ii.  150  diftindion 
between  writing  and  writing  in 
a  book,  ii.  167;  on  linen,  ii. 
172,  &c. 

Y. 

Young-man,  whofe  linen  cloth 
was  taken  away,  ii.  420 

Z. 

Zenobia,  of  Palmyra,  her  perfon 
defcribed,  i.  140 


VOL.  I. 


VOL.  II. 


ERR 


P.  1 6,  1.  5,  for  Garnotenfis  r. 
Carnotenfis 

P.  33,  I.  22,  for  Luke  vii,  r.  Luke 
vi 

P.  35,  laffc  1.  for  tell,  r.  tells ;  the 
fame,  ii.  p.  64,  1.  3,  note 
P.  38,  1.  10,  for  ii,  read  ii. 

P,  42,  1.  1,  put )  after  he 
P.  46, 1.  5,  put  a  comma  after  em- 
barralfed 

P.  75,  note,  for  Baruch  2.  29,  r. 
„  25 

P.  123,  1.  8,  for  fell  r.  fell 
P.  132,  1.  19,  for  feet  r.  feet 
P.  133,  1.  1,  for  mentious  r.  men¬ 
tions 

P.  278,  I.  23,  for  are  ufed  r.  are 
Hill  ufed 

337*  againft  Obf.  XXX.  put 
XXIV.  in  the  margin 
P.  393,  laft  1.  for  Jofephus  de  Vi- 
triaco  r.  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco. 

P.  415,  note,  1.  ant.  for  (pQopFovs 

T.  (pQoyfovt; 

P*  437?  h  6,  for  frequenty  r.  fre¬ 
quently  f 


A  T  A. 


P.  65,  1.  19,  for  aiminutive  r.  di¬ 
minutive 

P.  68,  1.  4,  for  this  man  of  Da- 
mafcus,  that  is,  r.  this  man, 
that  is,  of  Damafcus 

P.  82,  1.  29,  for  Frienfhemius  r. 
Freinfhemius 

P.  93,  1.  18,  forjudges  v.  39,  r. 
Judges  v.  30 

P.  1 41,  1.  4,  ]  to  be  put  after  fe- 
cond 

P.  203,  1.  20,  for  Faunus  Palse- 
ftini  r.  Fauna  Palaeftinae 

P.  258,  1.  4,  for  Eaft.  r.  Eaft, 

P.  274,  1.  23,  for  princes  r.  prL 
fons 

P.  292, 1.  1 1,  for  who  had  fo  ma¬ 
ny,  r.  for  who  had  made  fo 
many 

P.  414,  note,  for  1  King  20.  22, 
r.  1  Kings  10.  22 

P.  431,  note,  1.2,  for  Matt.  25* 
44,  r.  25.  4 

P.  530,  note,  1.  3,  for  confirm  r. 
confirms. 
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